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DR. MATY'S MEMOIRS OF HIS LORDSHIP'S LIFE. 


VOLUME THE FIRST. 


Tpſz enim familiæ ſua quaſi ornamenta ac monumenta ſervabant, et ad uſum, fi 
quis ejuſdem generis cecidiſſet, et ad memoriam laudum domeſticarum, et ad 
illuſtrandam nobilitatem ſuaen. C.1Icxx0O. 
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Memoirs from thoſe of Philip de Comines, down to the innumerable ones in the 
reign of Lewis XIV, have been of great uſe, and thrown great light upon 
particular parts of Hiſtory, CHESTERFIELD. 
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MISCELLANEOUS WORKS 
OF TBE LATE. 

PHILIP DORMER STANHOPE, 

EARL OF CHESTERFIELD: * 
CONSISTING OF 


LETTERS to his F RIEND S, never before printed, 
And VARIOUS OTHER ARTICLES. 


TO WHICH ARE PREFIXED; 


MEM OIRS of his L I F E, 


TENDING TO ILLUSTRATE 


THE CIVIL, LITERARY, AND POLITICAL, 
HISTORY OF HIS TIM k. 
By M. M 4 T 7. M. b. 


LATE PRINCIPAL LIBRARIAN OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM,. 
AND SECRETARY: TO. THE ROYAL SOCIETY, 
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COUNTESS OF CHESTERFIELD 
&c. &c. &c. 


M AD AM, 


T was Doctor Marr's ambition to preſent theſe two volumes 


to your Ladyſhip. Had he fortunately lived to put the 


finiſhing hand to them, your Ladyſhip might have expected 


from his pen an addreſs worthy of your virtues and diſtinguiſhed 


character. 


For 


N L II LECT Ti EP, 1 rr png. 


#1 


For myſelf, MAD AM, I can preſume no further than to offer 
my humble acknowledgements to your Ladyſhip for permitting 
me, in Doctor MaTY's name, to place this work under your 


patronage. 


I have the honour to be, with the greateſt reſpect, 


an r 8 — 
F 7 225 
K 


MADAM, 
Your Ladyfhip's moſt humble 


and moſt obedient ſervant, 


New Palace-Yard, us | 3 
. J. 9 JURFAMONE 
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ADVERTISEM EN T. 


T is proper to acquaint the Reader, that Doctor Maty left the 
five firſt Sections of theſe Memoirs complete, excepting the 


omiſſion of a few paſſages and ſome notes. He alſo left a rough 


draught of part of the laſt Section, and heads for the remainder 
The reſt has been ſupplied by the Editor. 
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LORD CHESTERFLIE I p. 


T NW T R O D U Ern o N 


Ir bam long been a matter of doubt with me, whether the 
following undertaking will tend to promote the benefit of 
mankind, which ought to be the- object of every writer : for, 
though it cannot be denied that hiſtory hath been chiefly founded 
on the authority of contemporary relations, and authentic me- 
moirs, yet it is no leſs certain, and hath often been lamented [1], 
that nothing hath contributed more to render hiſtorical truth 
ſuſpected, than diſguiſed accounts of facts By intereſted ſtateſmen, 
and falſe repreſentations of characters and motives by prejudiced 
or mercenary Writers, 
The improper uſe, however, which hath been made of ſuch 
materials cannot be urged as a ſufficient reaſon for depriving 
0 S poſterity 
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INTRODUCTION. 


_ poſterity of the advantages, which may be derived from .them, 
even though they may beimperfect, and in ſome inſtances ſuſpicious... 
It is from the number and variety of private memoirs, and.the colli- 
ſion of oppoſite teſtimonies, that the judicious reader is enabled 
to ſtrike out light, and find his way through that darkneſs and 
confuſion, in which he is at firſt involved. Who cannot but 
regret that neither the Cato nor the Anti-Cato have been tranſ- - 
mitted to us? Who doth not wiſh that Cœſar had lived to finiſh 
his commentaries, and that Pompey's- ſons, inſtead. of fighting 
their father's cauſe, had employed themſelves in writing his life? 
What a valuable legacy would Cicero have left us, if, inſtead of 


ſome of his; phYoſophical works, he had written the memoirs 


of his own times! or how much would Tyro, to whom poſte- 
_ rity is ſo much indebted for the preſervation of his maſter's let- - 


ters, have increaſed that obligation, if, from his own knowledge, 


he had connected aud explained,them ! 'The-life -of Agricola, 


by his ſon. in law Tacitus, is undoubtedly one of the moſt 
precious monuments of antiquity. Even remote biographers, 
ſuch as Cornelius Nepos [2], Suetonius, and Plutarch, convey 
more exact repreſentations of - perſons and facts, than compilers, 
or writers of abridgments, fuch-as Paterculus, Florus, and Juſtin; 
and. to come nearer to our times, the Comines, Sullys, Claren- 
dons, and Ludlows, will continue to ſurviye. the. Daniels, D'Or- 


leans, Oldmixons, and Guthries. 


But beſides this general utility, which public hiſtory derives from 
private authorities, other advantages, perhaps no leſs important, 
may be obtained from them. It is from obſerving different indi- 
viduals, that we may be enabled to draw the outlines of that 


extraordinary complicated being, man. The, characteriſtics of. 
any country or age muſt be deduced from the ſeparate cha- 
ER. racters 
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INTRODUCTION. 
racters of perſons, who, however diſtinguiſhable in many reſpects, 
{till preſerve a family likeneſs. From the life of almoſt any one 
individual, but chiefly from the lives of ſuch eminent - men as 
ſeemed deſtined to enlighten .or to adorn ſociety, inſtructions may 
be drawn, ſuitable to every capacity, rank, age, or ſtation. Young - 
men aſpiring to honors cannot be too aſſiduous in tracing the 
means by which they were obtained: by obſerving with 
what difficulty they were preſerved, they will be appriſed of 
| their real value, eſtimate the riſks of the purchaſe, and diſcover 
frequent diſappointment in the poſſeſſion. 
It is not my province 'to determine, whether the memoirs 
of lord Cheſterfield will anſwer theſe ſeveral purpoſes. 1 
profeſs, however, they were written with that view. The 
tranſactions of the two laſt reigns are ſo recent, that general 
hiſtory cannot yet relate them with faithfulneſs and accuracy, 
But materials ſhould now be collected, characters ſhould be drawn, 
while they are ſtill freſh in the memory of the living, and 
anecdotes ſhould be ſnatched from the deſtructive hands of time 
and oblivion. I'do not preſume to have penetrated into the 
ſanctuary, nor can I venture to promiſe that I ſhall always be able 
to come at the truth; ſome ſecrets may, and perhaps muſty 
remain for ever undiſcloſed. Thoſe, who are poſſeſſed of better 
informations, may be incited by this attempt to communicate 
their knowledge to the public. 
How happy ſhould I have been, had this undertaking been 
honored with the earl's own aſſiſtance [3]! Could my pen, as Y 
wiſhed, have been directed by his maſterly hand, poſterity 
would have received a work more worthy of its attention. As 
the difficulty of the talk excited my induſtry, I have ſuppoſed 
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INT RODUOGTION. 


myſelf under the inſpection of lord Cheſterfield's piercing eye, 
commanded by him to ſpeak the truth without malignancy and 
without extenuation ; and as no man knew better than himſelf, 
that perfection or pure virtue never was the lot of humanity, 
I have not ſcrupled to add ſome ſhades to my colors. 

To throw theſe memoirs into fome kind of order, I have 
divided them into fix parts, or ſections. The firſt contains the 


early periods of lord Cheſterfield's ite, and extends to his twen- 


tieth year, or to the death of queen Anne. The ſecond compre- 
hends the detail of his conduct at court, in parliament, and in 
ſociety, during the reign of George the Firſt, ending in 1727. The 


third gives an account of his firſt embaſſy to Holland, and his. 


return to England, to the time of his diſmiſſion in 1733. The 
period of his oppoſition, during the twelve following years, is 


the ſubject of the fourth ſection. The fifth includes his lordſhip's 


ſecond embaſſy to Holland ; his adminiſtration in Ireland, and his 


| ſhare in public affairs as ſecretary of ſtate, till the. beginning 


of 1 748 when he reſigned ; and the ſixth and laſt repreſents 


his lordſhip in his retreat, enjoying the fruits of his experience 
and labors, bearing up againſt the infirmities of old age, and 
continuin g to the laſt the favourite of the muſes, the friend to 


his country, and the well-wiſher to mankind. 
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LECT LON: SE: 


HILIP Dormer Stanhope, earl wat Cheſterfield, was n I 694. 

in London, on the 224.of September 1694 [1]. - ORR. 
The antiquity, of the Stanhopes [2] is ſufficiently known, 
and needs no illuſtration. Several of our - firſt nobility trace 
their origin from them [43], and their connections and inter- 
marriages with the principal. families of the kingdom have 
been very numerous and extenſive 4]. - Their zeal for their 
cauntry and fidelity to the crown, ever ſince the reign of 
Edward III. though often tried, could never be ſhaken; and their 
eminent ſervices in the moſt critical times were juſtly rewarded 
by places of truſt, and marks. of diſtinction- The honor of 
peerage was conferred upon this family by king James I. and | 


the title of earl by his ſon. The * ſtood 552 n 
in the rank of the Engliſh earls. | 
The firſt earl of Cheſterfield loſt his 1 94 two of - 


his ſons, in ſupport of the royal cauſe ; and, being himſelf taken 
priſoner, died in 1656, after twelve years confinement.  His- 
eldeſt ſon had been dead ever ſince the year 1634. By his wite, 


Catharine eldeſt daughter and coheireſs to lord Wotton, he left 
an only ſon one year old. His mother undertook. the care of 


his education, and, being appointed governeſs to Charles the Firit's 
"= | eldeſt 
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1694. eldeſt daughter, accom panied her into Holland, on the comple- 


—— 


tion of her marriage with the prince of Orange's ſon, in 1642. 
She herſelf had married the Dutch nobleman [5] employed in 
that negotiation, and by his intereſt and fortune had opportunities 
of ſending ſupplies of arms and money to the king, during his 
greateſt diſtreſs. Charles II. on the reſtoration, acknowledged 
| theſe ſervices, by promoting that lady to the rank of counteſs of 
| Cheſterfield in her own right. Her ſon Philip, in the mean while, 
had the advantage both of a military education in the beſt ſchool 
of Europe, and of imbibing principles oppoſite to arbitrary power 
and perſecution [6], in a country then ſtruggling againſt their 
united efforts. The finiſhing of his education, indeed, may be 
thought not to have been equally happy, as he was ſent over 
toltaly, and ſpent ſome years there. He returned, however, time 
enough, after he had inherited his grandfather's title, to bear a 
conſiderable part in forwarding the reſtoration 3 and in conſi- 
deration of his ſervices, the king appointed him lord chamber- 
lain to queen Catharine, and gave him ſucceſſively two regiments. 
He was likewiſe conſtituted lord warden and lord chief juſtice of 
all the king's foreſts, parks, &c. on this fide Trent [7], and 
thę honor of doctor of civil laws was conferred upon him by the 
univerſity of Oxford. In his youth he was a man of wit and 
gallantry, though rather of a ceremonious and jealous diſpoſi- 
tion [8]. He was thought to have ſhared with his maſter the 
affections of the famous lady Caſtlemaine. This treſpaſs was 
Mightly reſented by the eaſy king; but retaliated by the duke of 
York, awho, not very ſecretly nor altogether in vain, paid his 
addrefles to this lord's ſecond wife, a daughter of the duke of 
Ormond, He ſhewed has reſentment on this occaſion, in a man- 

ner 
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LORD CHESTERFIELD. SECT. I. 


ner, Which drew upon him the raillery of the French and other 1694. 
wits of that profligate court [9]. It was moſt probably this 


motive, that induced him to reſign all his employments, on the 
acceſſion of king James to the throne. He paſſed the remainder 
of his life, free and diſengaged, in adelightful villa To], and being 
a great lover of gardening, as well as a ſcholar, was compli- 
mented with Mr. Dryden's dedication of the Georgics [1r]. An 
uninterrupted courſe of temperance, exerciſe, and uſeful amuſe- 
ments, procured him a happy and long life, being ADE 
of fourſcore when he died in 1713. 

This nobleman's third wife was Elizabeth Dormer, the ear! 
of Carnarvon's eldeſt daughter, from whom the late earl inherited 
one of his names, together with an eſtate. His father was born 


of that marriage; and of him we know little more than that hgñe 


was an earl of Chefterfield [x 2]. It is faid that his apprehenſions 
of the return of the Stuarts, an event which he judged near at 
| hand, kept him attached to their cauſe, and that conſequently 
he diſapproved of his eldeſt ſon's engagements with the reigning 
family. It would appear ſurpriſing that with ſuch principles he 
ſhould have married . one of the daughters of George Savile; 
marquis of Halifax, if the verſatility of that celebrated nobleman 
were not ſufficiently known [ 13]. 
He had four ſons and two daughters [14]. Their mother 
did not live long enough to take the charge of their education. 
The eldeſt. ſon, being rather neglected by his father | 1-5], was 
taken care of by his grand-mother lady Halifax [16], who proved 
every way equal to this important taſk. Her mind. ſeems to have: 
been congenial with that of her late lord, and her underſtanding 
and wit were ſtill exceeded by the goodneſs of her heart. 
It. 
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1705. It does not appear that her young ward was ſent to any of the 
public ſcbools. His ſentiments, manners, and taſte, were all 


formed upon the model he found at home. The beſt maſters 
were choſen to render his accompliſhments ſuitable to his birth. 
They hit upon the art of adapting their inſtructions to his diſpo- 
ſition, and by this method improved his mind, while they gained 
his affection. . 
From his earlieſt youth he ſhewed an ardent deſire of excelling 


in whatever he undertook [17], and an uncommon reſolution in 


never deviating from the track he at firſt chalked out to himſelf, 
whatever difliculties he might find in his way. Two inſtances of 
this, however trifling, I ſhall beg leave to relate from the infor- 
mations, which were tranſmitted to me by the biſhop of Water- 


ford. 


He was very youn g, when lord Galway, who, though not a 


very -fortunate general, was a man of uncommon penetration 


and merit, and who often viſited the marchioneſs of Halifax, 
obſerving in him a ſtrong inclination for a political lite, but at the 


ſame time an unconquerable taſte for pleaſure, with ſome tincture 
of lazineſs, gave him the following advice. If you intend to 


be a man of buſineſs, you muſt be an early riſer. In the diſtin- 
guiſhed poſts your parts, rank, and fortune, will intitle you to fill, 


you, will be liable to have viſitors at every hour of the day, and 
unleſs you will riſe conſtantly at an early hour, you will never 


have any leiſure to yourſelf.” This admonition, delivered in the 
moſt obliging manner, made a conſiderable impreſſion upon the 
mind of our young man, who ever after obſerved that excellent 


rule, even when he went to bed late, and was already advanced 
in years. 


With 
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With ſuch advantages and expectations, it is not ſurpriſing 170 5. 


that he ſhould have had an uncommon ſhare of ſpirits. His 
natural livelineſs was, in the beginning of his life, accompanied 
with ſome degree of warmth. He was rather impatient of con- 
tradiction, and is reported to have been ſomewhat paſſionate. 


This diſpoſition, ſo improper for a ſtateſman, was happily cor- 
rected by an incident; and the leſſon he received, was the moſt 


efficacious, as he gave it to himſelf. Something, which he faid 
or did in a fit of anger when he was young, made him ſo uneaſy 
afterwards that he reſolved from that time to watch over himſelf, 
and endeavour to curb the impetuoſity of his temper. This he 


was happy enough to ſucceed in, and for the remainder of 
his life he was never known to be diſcompoſed by any emotion of 
his mind. 


When he was about fourteen years old, he had an opportunity 1708. 


of ſeeing an extraordinary perſon, Richard [ 18), the ſon of Oliver 


Cromwell. That great wicked man, as he was juſtly called, had 


left that ſon in poſſeſſion of an authority, which, under the title 
of protector, raiſed him above moſt kings. But he could not 
inſpire him with his own genius, aſpiring ſpirit, and undaunted 
courage. Indolence and incapacity, which were Richard's cha- 
racteriſtics, ſoon drove him from a ſeat much too exalted for him. 
Too weak and too inoffenſive not to be ſuffered to live, he quietly 
retired to the happier ſtation of a country gentleman; and, without 


entertaining the leaſt idea of his having loſt any advantages, he 
finiſhed in obſcurity a long life, untainted by ambition and ſecured 


from envy. Such was his ſituation, when he was called upon 
to give evidence in a court of juſtice. Upon his being named, 
the attention of the audience was fixed upon him. The judge, 

Vol. I. B 5 5 ſir 
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1708. ſir John Holt, either from regard to his former ſtate, or in con- 


gcderation of his age, ſhewed him a kind of diſtinction, by order- 
ing him a ſeat. This act of humanity drew upon the lord 
chief juſtice the cenſure of ſome perſons; but he was highly 
commended for it by the queen, when he related the fact to her 
in the public drawing- room. Lord Cheſterfield, who remem- 
bered diſtinctly this tranſaction, ſaid that he only ſaw in Richard 
Cromwell a plain old man, without any appearance that could 
excite either regard or pity. 


1710. The ſtudy of the French language had been an early part of 


young Stanhope” s education (19); and when he was about ſix- 
teen, Mr. Jouneau, a French clergyman, was employed to im- 
prove him in the ſpeaking of it, as well as to give him ſome 
tincture of claſſical knowledge, and the firſt rudiments of hiſtory 
and philoſophy. His letters to that worthy man [22], at the 


fame time that they ſhew the great progreſs which he had 
already made in the French tongue, diſcloſe the natural turn 


both of his mind and heart. He expreſſes, in a moſt lively 
manner, his regard for his maſter ; and he loſt no opportunity 


of giving him ever alter ſubſtantinl proofs of his gratitude and 


attachment. 

1712. At the age of eighteen, Mr. Stanhope was ſent to Cambridge 
in order to improve his talents, and form thoſe early connections, 
which commonly diſcover a young man's natural propenſities, 
and almoſt conſtantly determine his future conduct. 

Like other majeſtic monuments of antiquity, the Engliſh uni- 
verſities, detended by their own grandeur, and ſupported by the 
veneration in which they are held, reſiſt the hand of time, and 
battle any attempt to impair or to improve, Perhaps, they may 

| be 


LORD CHESTERFIELD. SECT. I. IL 
be thought not ſo well calculated to fit young men for a public 1712. 
as for a ſtudious life. The colleges, of which they are com- 

poſed, having been founded in thoſe rude ages, when the clergy 

were in poſſeſſion both of the little ſtock of learning ſtill ſub- 

ſiſting, and of the great power and influence which that ſupe- 

riority, ſuch as it was, gave them, have ever ſince retained, and | 

even now that this preeminence has ceaſed, continue to poſſeſs | 
1 advantages peculiar to that order. Eccleſiaſtics are almoſt exclu- 
. ſively members and governors of theſe noble ſeminaries of uſe- 

þ ful knowledge. There are, however, ſome exceptions; and the 
ſociety of Trinity-Hall, which was choſen for our young noble- 
man's reſidence, has long been diſtinguiſhed on that account. 
E « I find,” he ſays, in a letter dated Auguſt, 22 1712, „the 
5 « college, where I am, infinitely the beſt in the uniyerſity; for 
it is the ſmalleſt, and it is filled with lawyers, Who have 
« lived in the world, and know how to behave. Whatever may 
“ be ſaid to the contrary, there 1s certainly very little debau- 
6 chery in this univerſity, eſpecially amongſt people of faſhion, 
« for a man muſt have the inclinations of a porter to endure it 
«6 here [| 23].” 5 

It is an object, at leaſt, of curioſity to be ned of the firſt 
ſteps of a young man, called by his birth, and entitled by his 
talents, to the higheſt ſtations ; and I have great ſatisfaction in 
being able to gratify this curioſity by informations drawn from his 
own letters. It is now,” ſays he, © ſir, I have a great deal of 
“ buſineſs upon my hands; for I ſpend above an hour every 
“ day in ſtudying the civil law [24], and as much in philoſophy; 
„and next week the blind man [25] begins his lectures upon 
“the mathematics; ſo that I am now fully employed. Would | 
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1714. man. But, however indebted he might be for his improvements 
in good- breeding to his new friends, who laughed him out 


of ſome of his ſcholaſtic habits, he often regretted that he 


had contracted others among them, no leſs diſgraceful to his 
underſtanding than detrimental to his reputation [31]. 


His pleaſures, however, never made him loſe ſight of his 


great object, that of making a figure in his own country. His 
principles of liberty were ſufficiently known, and he made no 
ſcruple of avowing them. The earl of Strafford, the Britiſh 
ambaſſador at the Hague, and one of the plenipotentiaries at the 


congreſs of Utrecht, entertained very different ſentiments, and 


did not eafily brook contradiction. I have been credibly in- 
formed ſ 32], that our young traveller, the late earl of Burlington, 
and Mr. Doddington, ſince lord Melcombe, who met all together 
at the Hague, ſometimes diverted themſelves with teazing the 
warm negotiator, by ſpeaking in favor of the whig party, and 
condemning the tory adminiſtration. They would ſcarcely have 
been ſo unreſerved, had not affairs in England been near a criſis. 

The accompliſhments, which lord Stanhope had hitherto ac- 


quired, prepared him for Paris, and helped to qualify him for the 


polite world, which he found there. The reception he met with 
muſt have been very flattering, ſince he deſcribed it in the 
following manner. © I ſhall not give you my opinion of the 
«French, becauſe I am very often taken for one, and many 
a Frenchman has paid me the higheſt compliment they think 
they can pay to any one, which is, Sir, you are juſt like one 
« of us.” „ talk a great deal, I am very loud and peremptory; 
« I ſing and dance as I go along; and, laſtly, I ſpend a monftrous 
« deal of money in powder, feathers, white gloves, &c. [33}” 
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LORD. CHESTERFIELD, SECT. 1. 13 

As this deſcription is not unlike that which he gave many years 1714. 
afterwards of his countrymen's way of ſpending their time at 
Paris [34], we may ſuppoſe that he was as yet far from being 
what he wiſhed his favourite ſon to be, le petit et Taimable 
Stanbope [35 J. This ſurmiſe is confirmed by his own account 
of his aukward appearance in that metropolis of levity and taſte, 
and of the means that were uſed to give him the 50n ton 36]. 
So great were the changes Queen Ann's death made in Eng- 
land, that he regretted not having been preſent to partake of 
the general joy upon the arrival of her ſucceflor. He enjoyed, 
however, almoſt an equivalent ſatisfaction, in being a witneſs of 
the concern expreſſed both by the French and the Jacobites on 
this event. He, himſelf, eſteemed it the greateſt bleſſing that 
could have happened to Great Britain, whoſe religion and liber- 
ties he firmly believed would otherwiſe, in three months time, 

have been totally ſubverted | 37}. 

Whether his apprehenſions were altogether groundleſs is a 


point perhaps not eaſy to be determined. That ſuſpicions of 
| an intended invaſion by the pretender were at that time enter- 


= tained, appears from moſt of the papers and letters written by 
| E order of the electoral family of Hanover a few months before the 

” queen's death [38]. From theſe we may judge of the popular fears 
| 7 at that critical period. Lord Cheſterfield told the biſhop of Water- 
bord, that, if the queen had lived but a ſhort time longer, the 
 whigs would have taken up arms [39]. General Stanhope was 
4 to have commanded the army, and lord Cadogan to have ſeized. 
E the tower. All the officers on half-pay, ſome of whom are ſtill 


> living, had ſigned the aſſociation. The place of rendez-vous was | 
. appointed behind Montagu Houſe. The officers held their arms | 


ME WW OTIKRS OF 


1714. in readineſs in their bed-chambers, and were prepared to obey 
——the ſummons at a minute's warning. Not one of them betrayed 


the ſecret ; and lord Bolingbroke [| 40] never heard of this deſign 
till his return, when lord Cheſterfield told him of it. Lord 
Bolingbroke, on the other hand, affured his friend, that he never 
had any fixed ſcheme in relation to the pretender, and that he had 
always avoided ſpeaking of him to the queen, who, he ſaid, did not 
like to hear any thing of a ſucceſſor. He added, that the pretender 
never was in England, during the tory adminiſtration. How far _/imu- 
lation or diſſimulation influenced the two lords in theſe reciprocal 
communications, may, perhaps, be a problem, which will be 
differently ſolved according to different ſyſtems. Lord Bolingbroke 
often ſaid that we were ſtill too near the ſcene, but that, one 
day, when private intereſts and connections ſhould act with leſs 
force, the curtain would be drawn up, and many ſecrets 
diſcloſed. 


Lord Cheſterfield's ſentiments, however, appear to have been 


at alt times perfectly uniform. From theſe he never varied; 
his zeal and attachment to the crown were always tempered by 
the liberty he allowed himſelf of judging of thoſe, who were 


in actual poſſeſſion of it. Theſe rulers of the world ſat long 


before him ; he obſerved them both in their royal robes and in 
their undreſs, and, having alternately been in favor and in diſ- 


grace with them, he drew their pictures from life with true, 


but never flattering, pencil. 
The period we now conclude, and which may be called pre- 

paratory, is not the leaſt intereſting in the earl of Cheſterfield's 

life. It ſhews the early pains he took to lay in a ſtore of uſeful 


as well as extenſive knowledge, and to habituate himſelf to an 


exertion 
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17 


exertion of the mental powers he had received from nature. 17 14. 


The building was now begun, and, to uſe his own metaphor, 


Coma 


truly upon the principles of the Tuſcan order, having all the 
ſtrength and ſolidity neceſſary to bear a noble and permanent 


ſuperſtructure. As yet, however, the work was coarſe and in- 
elegant. The ornamental parts of the Doric, Ionic, and Co- 
rinthian orders, were {till wanting to complete the whole. How 
theſe deficiencies were ſupplied, or, to quit the metaphor, how the 


accompliſhed gentleman ſucceeded to the 1 FARO? ſhall 
be ſhewn in the next ſection. 
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1714. C IEORGE the firſt, elector of Hanover, aſcended the throne 


e of Great-Britain without any oppoſition. His title, though 


founded upon the principles of the revolution, upon repeated 
acts of parliament, and the choice of a free nation, was not 
however univerſally acknowledged. The government had been 
tor many years in the hands of real or ſuſpected enemies; whom 
it was equally dangerous to continue in power, or to diſmiſs, 
Their ſecret wiſhes, it was thought, had long been turned towards 
a competitor for the crown, who had been formerly acknow- 
ledged by Lewis XIV. and, while that monarch lived, was certain 
of finding in him, equally from motives of ambition and con- 
ſcience, a zealous, though not an open, friend I]. 
The new king arrived in England near two months after 
| he had been proclaimed. The oppoſite parties were prepared 


for the ſtruggle. Several changes had taken place; many more 
were expected, and a total revolution in the political ſyſtem Was, 
not without anxiety, foreſeen. 


This critical ſituation obliged the new miniſtry to call in to 
their aſſiſtance all thoſe perſons, who, from inclination and prin- 
| _ ciple, were attached to. their cauſe. Lord Stanhope was one of 
| the firſt ſent for. He owed this diſtinction to > general Stanhope, 
—_ | ED os grand- 
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LORD CHESTERFIELD. SECT. f. 


grand-ſon to the firſt carl of Cheſterfield by a ſecond wife, and 17 14. 
uncle to his father. As this brave officer, to whom the nation 


owed the conqueſt of Minorca, was one of the principal leaders 
of the whig party, and had ſtood forth in defence of the 


Hanover family during the trying years of the laſt reign, he 


expected, and deſerved, to be nobly rewarded. He was imme- 
diately appointed ſecretary of ſtate, and ſoon obtained the 


_ greateſt ſhare in the affections and confidence of the ſovereign. 


His young kinſman could not have wiſhed for a more favourable 


introduction; and therefore, though he had intended to ſpend + 


the next carnival at Venice, he did not heſitate to ſacrifice in 
this, as in many other inſtances, his pleaſure to his duty. 


Upon his arrival in London, he was preſented to the king, 1715. 
and appointed one of the gentlemen of the bed-chamber to the- 


prince of Wales. This poſt was equally ſuitable to his birth, 


his age, and his inclination. His genius, application, and 
knowledge of the conſtitution, gave him the beſt opportunities of 
acquiring the language and ſcience of courts, of ingratiating 
himſelf with the ſucceſſor to the crown, and of transforming 
a German prince into a Britiſh king. He found by his own 


experience, as he ſomewhere obſerves, that young favor is eaſily 


acquired; and that, when acquired, it is warm, though perhaps not 


more durable than moſt other court attachments uſually are. 


In a ſoil ſo unfavourable to the grow th of virtues as courts 


generally are, it was our young lord's peculiar good fortune 
to meet with a man, whom Socrates would, probably, not have 
diſowned as a diſciple ; and he had the good ſenſe to make that 
man his friend. Lord Lumley, afterwards ſo well known, ſo 
greatly eſteemed, and fo univerſally regretted, under the name 
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of lord Scarborough, was at this time lord of the bed-chamaber, 


and maſter of the horſe to the prince. The intimacy between 
theſe two noblemen was unreſerved, notwithſtanding the differ- 


ences of characters and age, for lord Scarborough was ten years 


older; it continued unalterable amidſt the conflict of intereſts and 
parties. We need no other teſt of the characters of theſe two 
lords, than that, though courtiers, they loved, truſted, and 
eſteemed each other, ; : | 

In theſe troubleſome times, a ſeat in parliament was not con- 
ſidered merely as an honor, but alſo implied a duty, the perform- 
ance of which was expected from all thoſe, whoſe abilities were 
adequate to the taſk. They were called upon to make an open 
declaration of their ſentiments, and to employ their powers in 
the ſervice of their reſpective parties. For theſe purpoſes, lord 
Stanhope was elected into the firſt parliament under George I. as 


repreſentative of the borough of S. Germains, Cornwall. 


But though the intereſt of his king and country was the pri- 
mary object of his lordſhip's attendance in that great aſſembly, 
where public good is ſo much talked of, and private intereſt ſo 
often purſued; yet, perhaps, the thirſt of glory, that powerful in- 
centive to great actions, was a motive of ſome weight with 


him. He knew that ſpeaking well in the houſe of commons was 


the only way of making a figure, and rifing to honors. Nature, 
by no means, if I may borrow his expreſſions, intended him 
for a perſona muta, and one of the pedarii, He could not, 
without the utmoſt violence to his character, refolve to give 
filent votes. He tells his ſon, that from the day he was 
elected to the day that he ſpoke, which was a month after, he 
thought and dreamt of nothing but ſpeaking; and, though much 


. awed 
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awed the firſt time, he acquitted himſelf in a manner, which 
raiſed the expectations of his friends as well as his own. - 

The circumſtance, in which he firſt took. an active part, was 
delicate and in ſome degree deciſive. The principal miniſters of 
the late queen had been driven out of their country, or ſent 
to the tower. Their antagoniſts, perſecuted by them in the 
laſt reign, became in this, {till more from revenge than from 
intereſt, their perſecutors; and it is not unlikely that. the rebel- 
lion which enſued, was as much the effect of the violence of the 
latter, as of the inclination of the former [2]. Articles of im- 
peachment were drawn up by a committee of enquiry, compoſed 
of one and twenty members, againſt the principal contrivers 
of the peace - of Utrecht. One of theſe was the duke of Or- 
mond, who, as well as lord Bolingbroke, was prudent enough, 


2T 


1715. 
— 


to withdraw from the ſtorm, and to leave the kingdom. As 


the duke had never been a friend to the laſt- named lord, and 


ſeemed much lefs culpable than the other miniſters, ſeveral of 


the moſt moderate whigs were inclined to treat him with leſs 
ſeverity. The majority, however, were of a different opinion; 
and our new member, who, on this occaſion, ſpoke for the firft 
time, appeared, what the well-meant zeal of inexperienced youth 
only could excuſe, particularly violent. He ſaid that, « he 
never wiſhed to ſpill the blood of any of his countrymen, much 
“ leſs the blood of any nobleman ; but that he was perſuaded 
« that the ſafety of his country required that examples ſhould 
© be made of thoſe who betrayed it in ſo infamous a man- 
«'ner[3].” This ſpeech, he owns to his ſon, was but in- 
different as to the matter: he even acknowledges that, if he 
had not been a young member, he certainly ſhould have been 

N 3 — reprimanded 
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171 5. reprimanded by the houſe for ſome ſtrong and indiſcreet things 
—— which he had ſpoken. It went off however tolerably well, in 


favor of the ſpirit with which it was uttered, and the language 
with which it was graced. But, though he was not publicly cen- 
ſured, he could not eſcape private admonition. As ſoon as he 
had done ſpeaking, one of the oppoſite party took. him aſide; and, 
having complimented him upon his coup dear, added, that he 
was exactly acquainted with the date of his birth, and could prove 
that, when he was choſen a member of the houſe, he was not 


come of age, and that he was not ſo now: at the ſame time he 


aſſured him, that he wiſhed to take no advantage of this, unleſs 
his own friends were puſhed, in which caſe, if he offered to vote, 


he would immediately acquaint the houſe with it. Lord Stan- 
hope, who knew the conſequences of this diſcovery [4], anſwered 


nothing, but, making a low bow, quitted the houſe directly, and 
went to Paris, probably not much concerned at the opportunity 
afforded him of finiſhing his noviciate in that city [ 5]. 


In the mean while, the rebellion had broken out in ſome | 


parts of England as well as of Scotland. The ſucceſs of this 
undertaking is ſufficiently known. Like all other precipitate and 


ill- conducted ſchemes, it was ſoon quelled, and only ſerved to 


diſtinguiſh the friends of government from its enemies. It is 
by no means improbable that lord Stanhope's expedition to Paris 


had more than one view. During the life-time of the old 
French king, the cauſe of the rebels had been indirectly ſup- 


ported by that court; and even in the beginning of the regency, 
all the vigilance of the Britiſh miniſter was exerted, to ob- 
ſtruct this pernicious intercourſe [6]. Lord Stanhope, who, under 
the appearance of a man of pleaſure, knew how to conceal the 

| man 
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man of buſineſs, may have been of ſingular ſervice in diſcover-17 5. 
ing ſecret intrigues and machinations, and could never have 
found a better ſchool to improve his talents for negotiation. 

All the motions of the Jacobites were narrowly watched ; 

their correſpondence with thoſe, who had taken up arms 

in favor of the pretender, detected, and the ſupplies from | 
his well-wiſhers in France in great meaſure cut off. Lord | | 
Bolingbroke, it is well known, was by the ambaſſador's in- 
fluence reclaimed from the ſervice of the chevalier to that of 

the king; and he juſtified the account, which the earl had given 

of the ſincerity of his return [7], by ſecret aſſiſtance and 
ſeaſonable informations. The careful and ſpirited conduct of 

lord Stair was at that time greatly commended, though after- 
wards not ſufficiently acknowledged [8]. 

The ſucceſs, which had attended the meaſures and arms of! 716. 
government, was not thought ſufficient to ſecure its ſtability. 
The raſhneſs and impetuoſity, with which the rebellion had been 
carried on, were proofs of the confidence, which thoſe who 
were concerned in it placed in their ſtrength, and ſeemed to in- 
dicate that they poſſeſſed reſources the more alarming, as they 
were concealed. The number of the diſaffected had on this 
occaſion been found to be much greater than was before 
ſuſpected. Without ſecret encouragement, the pretender would 
ſcarcely have ventured to come over to Scotland, and to ſuffer 
himſelf to be crowned after the overthrow of his forces. His friends 
abroad, though diſappointed, continued ſtill to threaten [q]; 
his partiſans in the kingdom, and even in both houſes, dropped | 
hints of revenge. Though the majority in the preſent parlia- 
ment was greatly on the ſide of the whigs, the leaders of that 


party 
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1716.party feared, or ſeemed to fear, that another election might not 

ens equally favourable to them. This apprehenſion induced 

the miniſtry to bring in a bill for making this, as well as 
future parliaments, ſeptennial. 

The duration of theſe national afſemblies is well known to 

have varied at different periods. The time of their being convened 


has moſtly been unſettled, and though their meetings were ſome- 
times yearly, or perhaps more frequent, -yet they commonly 
were occaſional, and dependent upon the buſineſs of the king- | 
dom. The parliament became independent of the crown under 1 
Charles I. and with proper management might have become 
ſo of the people, under his ſons. The firſt error proved fatal 
to the king, the laſt might have been deſtructive of the conſtitu- 
tion. To prevent both extremes, the reigning party, ſoon after 
the revolution [10], procured an act to limit the duration of par- 
liaments to three years. Experience ſoon diſcovered, eſpecially 
in the following reign, theinconveniencies of too frequent elections, 
which often favor the ends of faction, and are the cauſe of 
unſteadineſs in the adminiſtration of affairs. The ferment, in 
which the nation was at that time, and the neceſſity there was of 
a firm and permanent miniſtry, rendered theſe conſequences 


more obvious and more dangerous. It was apprehended that 
the malecontents might wiſh for a time of general confuſion, 
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as being the moſt favourable to their deſigns. A period of ſeven 
years was therefore propoſed to be ſubſtituted to that of three; 


and after a firong debate, the motion was carried in both houſes. 
Lord Stanhope ſpoke in ſupport of this alteration, and we learn 
from himſelf [1 o], that this ſecond ſpeech was delivered with 
more freedom, and received more favourably than the firſt. 
His ſentiments on this ſubject ſeem to have continued the ſame 

1 through 
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through life [1 1], and though he often expreſſed in the ſtrongeſt 17 16. 
terms his fears of the progreſs of corruption x 2], he did not ſeem 
to think ſhort parliaments a certain remedy againſt it. Indeed, 
the ſcenes of violence and debauchery, inſeparable from popular 
elections, afford juſt reaſons to doubt whether the return to 
triennial or even annual parliaments would, in the preſent ſtate 
of things, contribute more to the advantage of liberty than to the 
encouragement of licentiouſneſs and the propagation of vice. 

Our young ſenator continued from time to time to ſpeak in 17 175 
the houſe of commons, and it appears from his account [131 
that he took pains to improve his manner, and ſhake off his ap- 
prehenſions. The advantage of his rank, the figure he made in 
parliament, his inſinuating graces in and out of court, muſt have 
raiſed him very ſpeedily to the higheſt employments, if an un- 
foreſeen event had not for a time obſtructed his elevation. 

This incident was the miſunderſtanding between the king and 
his ſon, which happened about this time. It took its riſe from a 
circumſtance, which would : appear of little moment [14], if even 
the moſt trifling occurrences did not become important, by the great- 
neſs of the perſons concerned in them. There were, in this caſe, other 
cauſes, which contributed to the effect. The people in power had for 
ſome time been divided; and the principal of them, headed by lord 
Townſhend, were thought to be ſupported by the ſucceſſor. His 
ſpirits, and a better acquaintance with the lan guage and laws of the 
kingdom, naturally drew after him a great number of adherents. 
More heat was ſhewn by the king on this occaſion than might 
have been expected from a man of his eaſy and benevolent 
diſpoſition, who in private life would have been loved and 
eſteemed as an amiable if not as a bright man. The prince of 
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1716. Wales was no longer appointed regent of the kingdom, in his 

"father's abſence; ; he was ordered to quit the palace, no public 
honors were paid to his rank; he was ſeparated from his chil- : 
| | dren, and a conſultation was held to appropriate to their main- J 
[ tenance part of his income of one hundred thouſand pounds. | 
| This laft attempt did not ſucceed. Even court-lawyers decided, ; 
| that, if the father and mother were not allowed to ſuperintend : 
| the education of their family, they ought to be excuſed from 1 
| bearing any part in the expence. 1 
| During the time of this diviſion, no perſon was allowed to I 
remain neuter. The courtiers deſerted the prince; and his j 
friends were not received at St. Fames's. This was the caſe with i 
lord Stanhope. Attached to one court, he could expect no ; 
favor from the other, where the influence of his friends muſt 1 
otherwiſe have ſecured his promotion. General Stanhope, by his } 

merit and zeal, was grown all-powerful with the king, who 

| readily formed private attachments. He accompanied his maſter, 


in all his expeditions to Hanover, both as a miniſter and as a 
friend, and was ſucceſſively advanced to the ranks of viſcount and 
of earl. When Mr. Robert Walpole quitted the poſt of firſt lord 
of the treaſury, he. was appointed to. fucceed him; and, having; 
made. an exchange with the earl of Sunderland, held. the ſeals 
28 ſecretary of ſtate. The intereſt of ſuch a man was therefore 85 
of the higheſt importance; it had proved extremely beneficial 
to another. perfon. of the family [15]; and it was lord Stanhope” 8. 
fault, if he did not likewiſe experience its effects. The greateſt 
efforts were made for ſome years to detach him from his preſent 
connections; and, by the price that was offered, we may judge 
of the value that was ſet upon his abilities. His father was 


t 
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to have been made a duke; but this offer could not tempt him. 1717. 

He was unwilling to barter his honor for any title; and thought 
likewiſe that the younger ſons of a duke ought to have larger 
fortunes than either his brothers or his children were likely to 
have. The old earl of Cheſterfield, though ſhy of the court, 
was leſs indifferent to its trappings. He expreſſed his diſpleaſ ure 
at his ſon's refuſal, and perhaps was happy in having a new 
excuſe to juſtify his ill- treatment of him. 

Lord Stanhope was , unfortunately, obliged to divide for thel71 8. 
firſt time againſt the court, in the conteſt for the repeal of the 
occaſional and ſchiſm bills [16]. Theſe two acts, which had 
been paſſed with much difficulty during the laſt years of queen 
_ Ann, excited great diſcontent, The moſt moderate of the tories, 
[7 as well as the whigs, judged them extremely oppreſſive to a con- 
ſiderable part of the nation. Nothing gives a more convincing 

proof how far the ſpirit of party may carry people beyond their | 

real ſentiments, than to ſee ſome great men, whom toleration | 


had formerly favoured, now becoming the advocates of intolerant 
principles ; and to obſerve ſeveral of the former oppoſers of theſe 


bills, now equally violent in their oppoſition to the repeal. I am 
told, ſir Robert Walpole particularly regretted his having joined 
F the clamorous high-church men on that occaſion. Young lord 
$ Stanhope, who was in the ſame oppoſition, and vated on the 
f ſame fide, was more excuſeable, as he probably fall laboured 
| F under ſome prejudices of education. “ thought it,“ ſays he, 


„ impoſſible, for the honeſteſt man in the world to be ſaved out 
c of the pales of the church, not conſidering that matters of opi- 


55 * nion do not depend upon the will ; that it is as natural and 
; q s as allowable that another man ſhould differ in opinion from 
fo Pen | ine 


28 F 
| 1718. me, as that I ſhould differ from him; and that if we are 
9 ——« both ſincere we are both blameleſs, and ſhould conſequently 
| « have mutual indulgence for each other.” His good ſenſe, 


E 
* 


however, did not ſuffer him to join in the new teſt, propoſed by 
lord Guernſey, which, though ſupported by the great Mr. Addiſon, 
was rejected by a majority of the houſe [17]. 

1719. The prince of Wales patience, we may ſuppoſe, was put to 
a trial, when the bill for limiting the number of peers | 18] was 
brought into parliament for two ſucceſſive ſeſſions. However 
reaſonable this bill might be thought in itſelf, it ſeemed partial, 
ill-timed, and only intended to ſerve as a teſt between the 
worſhippers of the ſetting, and thoſe of the riſing, ſun. The 

| loſs, which the crown would have ſuſtained in the power of 

acknowledging ſervices, and of ſecuring a majority in the upper 

houſe, could only be felt by the ſucceflor; and, in proportion 
as it leſſened the future influence of the crown, it muſt neceſſa- 
rily diminiſh the number and zeal of the prince's friends. This 

| conſideration, probably, had greater weight with the houſe of 

commons than the motives of emulation deduced from the 

xz | Gituation of the temples of virtue and of honor, which were 
moſt eloquently diſplayed by one of the members. He ſeverely 
reflected upon a gentleman, who, having gained admittance into 

| Ez. the houle of peers, ſeemed to with to ſhut the door after him [19]. 

| Probably the deſire of ſhewing his gratitude to his benefactor 

influenced our young nobleman, as much as the utility of the 
bill and his own ariſtocratical principles, to divide with all the 
Stanhopes [20] in favor of the minority, which for the firſt 
time under this reign was on the court ſide. The bill, which 

Had readily paſſed the houſe of Peers, Was by an equally great 
2 majority 
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majority thrown out in the houſe of commons, and has never! 719. 

been introduced ſince. „ 
Whether this ill ſucceſs, or the confuſion of affairs in the 1720. 

enſuing ſouth-ſea year, contributed to a temporary reconciliation 

in the royal family, is uncertain. The prince was reſtored to 


JN 2 


public honors, though not to public truſt; and his friends were 
again well received at the king's court. It happened unfortun- 
1 © ately for lord Stanhope, that his relation died ſuddenly in the 


| meridian of his power, and was ſincerely regretted by his. 
| mmaſter [2 1J. But lord Townſhend, who ſucceeded as {ſecretary 
1 of ſtate, became alſo lord Stanhope's patron, and lived ever after | 


with him in as ſtrict an intimacy as their different ages and 

| ſituations would admit. 

; The prince of Wales had probably expected to bear a er + in 
W public affairs, and to be conſtituted regent during his father's _ | 
; abſence. He was diſappointed, however, in his expectations ; 
2 for, when the king went to Hanover in 1720, the regency was , | 
put into other hands[22]. The Prince” s friends voted next! 72 [> 
5 Y year on the ſide of the oppoſition. We accordin gly find lord | 
: : Stanhope's name amongſt the ſpeakers againſt the court, on a - | 
0 | queſtion concerning a {mall tax. to be laid on civil employments.. 
55 ? In this debate, he anſwered his friend and kinſman, Mr. Henry |; 
* | ; Pelham ; as afterwards in the other houſe he frequently oppoſed f 
; ; the duke of Newcaſtle: but it was his maxim, that palitical 


J affairs know no relations, friends, or acquaintance. 

* : The alarm occaſioned by the diſcovery of a new plot, Gor al 7 22. 
; time, put a ſtop to theſe diviſions, and united all thoſe who were 

Y J well- affected to the family. The particulars of this intrigue, 

1 in which a catholic duke, a proteſtant biſhop, an Engliſh noble- 

1 | „ an, 
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1722. man, an Iriſh peer, two divines, and a phyſician, were all ſup- 
— | 


poſed to be engaged, remain a myſtery even to. this day. The 


danger, to which the proteſtant cauſe would have been expoſed if 


the conſpiracy had ſucceeded, made the friends to the conſtitution 


exert themſelves with redoubled vigor. As this was the period 


.of elections for the ſecond parliament of this reign, great efforts 


were made on both ſides to procure a majority; but the court 
had manifeftly the advantage. The king, with a view of in- 


creaſing his popularity, took his ſon with him in a tour, which 
he made through the weſtern provinces. He reviewed his 
troops encamped on Saliſbury plain, and appeared as the mo- 


narch of the ſea, on viſiting at Portſmouth the triumphant 


fleet lately returned from the glorious expedition to Meſſina. 
The effects of theſe meaſures were obvious. In the firſt ſeſſion 
of parliament, a motion was made, and carried, to ſtrengthen the 


power of government, by an augmentation of 4000 men 


to the army. Lord Stanhope, then member for Loſtwithiel, 
in Cornwall, a borough for which, when he became a peer, 


his brother, John Stanhope, was elected repreſentative, ſpoke 


with great ſtrength in favor of the motion. He was undoubt- 


edly glad of an opportunity of ſhewing his attachment to the 


reigning family, though he might, by this freſh inſtance of 
zeal, {till add to his father's diſpleaſure. 


4723. He was ſoon after rewarded for this mark of fidelity, by 


being appointed captain of the yeomen of the guards. It is 
remarkable, that this favor was granted at the time that the 


king, on ſetting out for Hanover, again excluded the prince from 
the regency. Lord Townſhend, to whom he ſucceeded in this 


poſt, 
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LORD CHESTERFIELD. SECT. Il. + 31 
poſt, adviſed him, to make it more profitable, than he arch 1759, 
{cif had done, by diſpoſing of the places. I rather, for this 

« time,” ' anſwered lord Stanhope, © with to follow your lord- 

« ſhip's example than your advice.” Lord Lumley, who was 
become lord Scarborough by his father's death, had ſix years 
before obtained the ſecond regiment of foot guards. A happy 
conformity of principles between theſe two noblemen pro- 
duced a ſimilarity of conduct in ſimilar circumſtances. None 

of the commiſſions were ever ſold by either. nes 

On the revival of the order of the Bath, his lordſhip was offered 725 
the red ribband. This he thought proper to refuſe; and 255 

not well pleaſed with his brother, ſir William, for accepting it. 

It is alſo ſaid, that his lordſhip took an opportunity of 

_ exerciſing his humorous talents upon this occaſion; for wm 
William Morgan of Tredegar, one of the new knights, having 

loſt the enſign of the order, he made. a ballad to turn it into 
ridicule. This ballad, I am informed, was equally. witty and 
ſatyrical. e | To] my 8 

Whether this humorous piece of pleaſantry followed or pre- 
ceded his lordſhip's diſgrace, is uncertain. But when the king 
ſet out this year for Hanover,, among the changes that were. 
made at court, lord Stanhope. ſhared: the fate of Mr. Pulteney, . 
and was diſmiſſed from his, place. 

I have been informed, that a ſingular circumſtance Fer 
e nis lordſhip from diſplaying his abilities in the houſe of 
commons, as he afterwards did in the houſe of peers. There 
was a member of that houſe, who, though not Poiefied of ; 
ſuperior powers, had. the dangerous talent of making thoſe, 
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1725. whom he anſwered, appear ridiculous, by mimicking their 
tone and action. Lord Stanhope was often expoſed to this un- 
equal conflict, and always found himſelf hurt by it. Poſſibly, 
this circumſtance, had he remained long in the lower houſe, 
might have deprived his country of one of its fineſt orators. 
1726,: It was therefore fortunate, both for the public and himſelf, 
that the death of his father, which happened ſoon after, removed 
him to the houſe of lords. During the remainder of that 
reign, he continued true to his engagements, and ſpoke occa- 
ſionally on the ſide of the oppoſition. But he then had few op- 
portunities to diſtinguiſh himſelf, in the manner he afterwards 
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did in more important debates. 

The complaint of a want of form in a meſſage from the king 
occaſioned a very ſmart conteſt in the houſe of lords. The 
earl of Cheſterfield, a few months after he had inherited the title, 

1727. ſtood up in vindication of the privileges of the houſe. He 4 
likewiſe ſpoke the year after in a debate concerning a clauſe in 1 

a money-bill; which gave the ſovereign a diſcretionary power | 

of applying part of the ſupplies in any way he might think 
proper, for the ſecurity of the kingdom, and the maintenance 
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of the peace of Europe. In both caſes, however, lord Cheſter- 
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field contented himſelf with ſpeaking, and avoided joining in 
the proteſts which were entered and ſigned by the diſſenting 
lords. 
Nothing ſeems to have hurt George the firſt more than the 
frequent oppoſitions he met with on account of ſubſidies. 
Bred up in principles difterent from thoſe of the country which 
he was called to govern, he could not avoid complaining to his 
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moſt intimate friends, that he was come over to England to be a 
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LORD CHESTERFIELD. SECT. u. 


begging king. He added, that he thought his fate very hard17 27. 
to be continually oppoſed in his applications for ſupplies, which * * 


he only aſked that he might employ them for the advantage, of 


the nation. How far he might deceive himſelf in theſe notions 


can ſcarcely now be aſcertained. He is allowed, by thoſe who 
knew him beſt and were moſt attached to him, to have been 
ſomewhat inclined to parſimony, diffident of himſelf, and very 
partial to his electorate. But, if he was ſhy of appeafing in 


the full ſplendor of majeſty, he was {till more averſe from any 


act of oppreſſion; and, contented to be beloved by a few, did not 


wiſh public incenſe. He died ſuddenly, of an apoplectic ſtroke, 
on his journey to Hanover, the 11th of June, in the ſixty- eighth 
year of his life; and left many private friends, who ney 
lamented his loſs. 


Perhaps, had he lived longer, he would have judged more 


favourably of his ſituation; and experienced, that to be truly a 


Britiſh king is in fact to be the greateſt monarch in Europe. 


The earl of Cheſterfield was not ſufficiently intimate with him, 


to make him ſenſible of theſe great truths, which lord Scarborough 
and himſelf endeavoured to inculcate into themindof his ſucceſſor. 


Their endeavours may be ſuppoſed not to have been altogether fruit- 


leſs, but might have proved ſtill more effectual, if other intereſts 


and connections had not concurred with the prejudices of a firſt 


and foreign education to leſſen their influence, Happy thoſe 
kings who have Sullys for their guides! and happy thoſe guides 
who have ſuch kings as a Henry IV of France for their pupils ! 
Before we quit this period, in which lord Cheſterfield made 
his firſt appearance in the world, both as a ſenator and courtier, 


it will not be improper to take a ſhort ſurvey of his talents, and 
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of the opportunities he had, as well as of the means he em- 


ployed, to improve them. 
Genius is certainty not confined, to place or time. Dem- 


ful heaven has ſcattered it over the whole world, and, as far 


as we know, in proportions not very unequal. But the exer- 
tions of, genius, and efpecially its application to any particular 
object, ſeem rather to depend on circumſtances. Eloquerice, | 
Which in this iſland, as: in all. free-ftates,. opens the readieſt way 
to honors, is never in greater eſtimation, nor employed with 


more ſucceſs, than in thoſe. critical times, when the higheſt 


intereſts become ſubjects of debate, and ˖ diſputes ran leſs on 


the good: of the ſtate. than, on its preſervation. It. is with: 


orators as with: warriors; their numbers are increafed in thoſe 

times when they become moſt neceſſary; and an age of dangers, 

difficulties, and ſtruggles, never fails of producing both. 
This was evinced in the period which immediately fucceeded: 


the reign of queen Ann. A diſputed. title, a foreign prince, 


two oppoſite factions violently. exaſperated, and reſolutely bent 


on each other's deſtruction; invaſions from without 2 3}, open [2 4] 


and ſecret conſpiracies. within [2 5], an unſettled peace, a treaſury 
exhauſted, and the apprehenſions of a national bankruptcy [26]; ſuch 
was the ſtate of the nation during, the life of George I. His good 
ſenſe, knowledge of the intereſts of Europe, and (notwithſtanding 
what the pen of party, or even lord. Cheſterfield, may have ad- 
vanced to the contrary) his foreſight and activity, fupported 


and. firmly eſtabliſhed a: throne- raifed on an unſtable foun- 


dation; and through his management the Britith crown was fixed 


upon his head by that power which had been moſt intereſted, 


as well as induſtrious, in endeavouring to ae him of. 


it [27]. 
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To a man of moderate abilities, it might have ſufficed to have i 727 
nelded to the impulſe of the times; but lord Cheſterfield was 
not contented to glide paſſively along with the ſtream. Many 
circumſtances enabled him to take a more active part; and he 
neglected. none of the advantages, which fortune threw in his 
way. Born with a ſpirit of obſervation, he from his youth had 
remarkable opportunities of obſerving great men. The reſtora- 
> tion and the revolution were both under his eyes. The princi- 
| pal actors in the buſy ſcenes of the preceding century were 

fill living. If he had not the happineſs of being informed and 
directed by his grand-father, Halifax, he was at leaft introduced 
very early into the company of Halifax's rivals, as well as inta 
that of his friends. Danby and Montagu, inveterate enemies 
under Charles II, whoſe ſchemes they had by turns encouraged 
| and defeated, were now fafely arrived in port. Free from thoſe 
tumultuous paſſions, which had fo long kept them at variance, 
they daily met, like friends, at the houſe of lady Halifax; as the 
elder African's brother, and old Cato, may be ſuppoſed to have 
done at the houſe of the mother of the Gracchi [28]. Under 
their eyes, the young eagle was made to d try his wings, in order 
one day to ſoar above their reach. 5 

Models of eloquence of all kinds were . ſet ban nim 
iin the lower houſe, which he had juſt quitted, he had heard, l 
and ſometimes borne a part in thoſe animated debates, in which | | 
= Shippen, Wyndham, and Broraley, made a vigorous, though un- | 
 fucceſsful, ſtand againſt thoſe whom they had formerly defeated: 
KK Walpole and Pulteney, united as they had been by. party . and 
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Walpole, born for buſineſs, indefati gable in labor, and eons 
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1727. by a powerful influence [39], was a clear, as well as artful 
*>— ſpeaker ;. and his cotemporaries allowed him to be at once the 
beſt parkament-man, and the fitteſt to take the lead in the 
houſe, Pulteney, by nature formed. for ſociat and convivial 
pleaſures, excited hy reſentment to engage in buſineſs, and raiſed. 
by art to be the idol of the pcople, unitedall the qualities of a com- 
plete orator. He was florid, entertaining, perſuaſive, pathetic, and: | 
fublime, as occaſions required. The firſt, equally maſter of his ſub-. 
ject and: of himſelf,” appeared conſtantly calm, quickly diſcovered 
| the diſpoſition of his hearers, and, never unprepared himſelf, knew 
equally when to preſs and when to recede-: the ſecond, whoſe 
breaſt was. the ſeat of ever-contending paſſions,. with. arguments, 
wit; and even tears at command; bore down all' oppoſition; and 
ſometimes awakened the ſenſibility of thoſe whom he could not 
convert. Theſe two great men, ſo different in their manner, 
deſerved to be ſtudied, though not! to be Ry * 
by ſuch an original genius as lord Cheſterfield. ONES 
The upper houſe was no leſs fertile in great chitutdert fit to 
attract his. obſervation. Sommers indeed was then no more [30]; 5 
but Cow per fil. diſtinguiſhed himſelf: by ſuperior powers of elo- | ü 
cution [3 1J. Harley ſtill ſpoke, and ſometimes ſtill with: dig- | 
nity [32]: But; above all, lord Bolingbroke, whom lord Cheſter- 
field heard in his youth, had made the ſtrongeſt impreſſions 
upon him 3 3J. Among the perſons, who ſucceeded to theſe | 
eminent ſpeakers, ſeveral would have appeared with greater 
advantages, if the qualities of their hearts had equalled thoſe of 
; their heads. The unprincipled and unthinking duke of Wharton. 
+ 2 the fineſt . and beſt education Oy" the bad uſe he 
made 
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LORD CHESTERFIELD. SECT, 1. 


leſs biſhop of Rocheſter, diſappointed in his hopes of a pri- 
macy [3 5 U, with ſuperior abilities, a claſſical purity of language, 
and an auſtere. dignity of action, ſtood. forth the champion of 


z conſtitution which he attempted to ſubvert [36], and of a 


church whole principles he poſſibly diſbelieved [ 37], Human 
nature, degraded by theſe inſtances of the abuſe that may he 
made of her gifts, ſeemed. to recover her dignity in ſome men:of 
great, though: very different, merit. Slow in his parts, rough 


in his manner, impatient of contradiction, the humane, gene- 


rous, and benevolent, lord Townſhend, was inelegant in. his lan- 
guage, often perplexed in his arguments; but always: ſpoke ſen- 
fibly, and with a thorough knowledge of the ſubject. 


John, duke of Argyle, diſcovered the man of , quality in alt | 
dis diſcourſes, no leſs than in all his actions: he was a molt, 


pleaſing; ſpeaker, though: perhaps not. the cloſeſt reaſoner; and 


being himſelf. moved, he warmed, he charmed, he raviſhed the 


audience [| 38], A happy mixture of the two preceding cha- 
racters was found in lord Carteret. Maſter of antient, as well 


as Of. modern languages, this: great imitator of. Demoſthenes (391 


Poſſeſſed a moſt uncommon ſhare of learning, and had made 
the laws of his own and of other countries his particular ſtudy.. 


Mis political knowledge of the intereſts of princes and of com- 


merce was extenſive;, his notions were great, perhaps not- always 


juſt. As a ſpeaker, he had a wonderful quickneſs and preciſion. 
in ſeizing the weak and ſtrong ſide of a queſtion, which no art; 
or ſophiſtry could diſguiſe to him; and his talents in the argun 
mentative were not inferior to thoſe in the declamatory Way. 

: | Lord i 
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37 
made of both; and, with the capacity of a Tully, became, like1 IN 2 75 0 
Cladius,. a profligate and wretched incendiary [34]. The reſt⸗- 
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17:27: Lord Scarborough was a ſtrong, though not an eloquent or florid 
——> ppeaker in parliament; his diſcourſes were the honeſt dictates of 
his heart. Truth and virtue ſeemed to borrow his voice, and 

gave ſuch weight to all he ſaid, that he more than once carried 

an unwilling majority after him. The ſame thing may be ſaid 

of a nobleman cotemporary with thoſe I juſt now named; who, 

{ill living, preſerves in the moſt advanced age that vigor and 
preſence of mind Which diſtinguiſhed all his life, and will be 
-remembered by poſterity with that reverence which is due to 


great honor and great truth [40]. Many other characters might be 


| ſketched, and ſome will come in courſe in a ſubſequent period; 
but theſe may be ſufficient to give ſome idea of the eloquence 


of thoſe times. Beſides, I am ſenſible how unequal I am to 


ſuch ſketches, fitter for the maſterly hand of him whoſe picture 
I am attempting to draw. 


Lord Chefterfield's eloquence, though the fruit of ſtudy and 


imitation, was in great meaſure his own. Equal to moſt of 
his cotemporaries in elegance and perſpicuity, perhaps ſurpaſſed 


by ſome in extenſiveneſs and ſtrength, he could have no com- 
petitors in choice of imagery, taſte, urbanity, and graceful irony. 
This turn might originally have ariſen from the delicacy of 


his frame, which, as on one hand it deprived him of the power 
of working forcibly upon the paſſions of his hearers, enabled 
him on the other to affect their finer ſenſations by nice touches 


of raillery and humor. His ſtrokes, however poignant, were 


always under the controul of decency and ſenſe. He reaſoned 
beſt, when he appeared moſt witty ; and, while he gained the 


affections of bis hearers, he turned the laugh on his n 
and often forced them to join in it 1411. 


Je 
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It might, in ſome degree, be owing to this particular turn 1727. 
that our nobleman was not heard with fo much applauſe in 
the lower as in the upper houſe. Refined wit and delicate irony 
are often loſt in popular and numerous aſſemblies. Strength, 
either of argument or voice, a flow af pompous words, and a 
continual appeal to the paſſions, are in ſuch places the beſt. 
arms to ſupport a good cauſe or to defend a bad one. The cafe 
is very different in the houſe of peers. Minds caſt in a finer 
mould, affect to deſpiſe what they ſtile the vulgar arts; and, raiſed. 
” equally above fears and feelings, can only be affected by wit 
and ridicule, and love to find ſome of that elegant urbanity and 
” convivial pleaſantry. which. charms them in Private life. 
of all. the modes of eloquence this ſeems to be the moſt 
| difficult. As it cannot be practiſed without great variety, and is 
above the reach of moderate parts, it conſtantly ſtands in need 
af encouragements and affiftance. A man of letters, not deſ” 
titute of abilities and imagination, may in his ſtudy, by con- 
ſtant application to the works of the great orators of Athens 
and of Rome, acquire the knack (for often it is not much 
more [42 of ſtriking his hearers with terror, of inflaming 
mem with indignation, or of melting them into. ſoftneſs and 
tears [43]. But the art of: managing zany and pleaſantry with 
, © advantage is a peculiar gift, and requires a conſtant. intercourſe - 
| with people of faſhion and men of wit. Lord Cheſterfield was 
early [44]. acquainted. with thoſe,. who. in his. time deſervedly 
enjoyed the moſt diſtinguiſhed reputation; and he ſomewhere 
mentions to his ſon his happineſs, in having been introduced to 
theſe great men, . notwithftanding his inferiority of age. Among 
his nd, were Mr. Addiſon, ſir John Ven Brugh [4 5], Dr. 
| Garth, 
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Garth, and Dr. Arbuthnot [47], Mr. Gay [48 Mr. Pope [45], 


and ſeveral more. Though the laſt of theſe great writers ſeemed 


in public converſation continually afraid that the man ſhould 


degrade the poet, and did not eafily familiariſe himſelf with 


'thoſe Who wiſhed to procure an intimacy with him; yet he very 
oon attached himſelf to lord Cheſterfield, admitted him in his 
private parties, and was particularly deſirous of enjoying his 


company in his retirement at Twickenham. There he made 


himſelf moſt agreeable to thoſe whom he thus diſtnguiſhed. 
The wit and taſte of our Engliſh nobleman was not a little im- 
proved by this intimate intercourſe, in which he had opportu- 
nities likewiſe to obſerve the Engliſh bard's charitable diſpoſi- 
tion, and natural benevolence of mind, notwithſtanding the load 


of infirmities which in ſome degree contributed to whet the 


edge of his ſatyre, and induced him to treat without mercy thoſe 


who afſumed _ kind 'of ſuperiority over, or 3 to 
offend, him. | 


It may eaſily be conceived that a ſociety, compoſed of ſuch 


men, muſt have been to. the higheſt degree entertaining and 


garden at Twickenham, eſpecially, the flower of the nobility met 


inſtructive. It was ſo eſteemed; and is ſo ſpoken of by thoſe 
who had the honor of being admitted into it. At Mr. Pope's 


without any pageantry of ſtate, jealouſy of party, or diſtinction 
af ſect 50. Amongſt theſe were, Cobham, Bathurſt, Queenſ- 


bury, Pulteney, Orrery, Lyttelton, Marchmont, Murray, names 
ſacred in the annals of their country, and immortaliſed by the 


poet they loved. The head and the heart were both improved 
by ſuch a familiar intercourſe of true greatneſs and genius. To 


theſe eminent judges, as well as patrons of wit, the young 


author 
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author ſubmitted: his firſt eſſays, and received encouragement and 17 27. 
advice. By their affiſtance and credit the veteran poet was 
= often reheved, and ſometimes ſupported againſt the frowns of 
L 5 courts, and under the preſſure of old age and of want [49]. 

5 Sentiments of benevolence and generoſity were impreſſed upon 
; I the ſoul of him, whom pride was likely to miſlead, Or. avarice 
ö Þ to corrupt. Such were the friends, whom lord Cheſterfield was 
>. E ſo happy to be connected with ; in their company, and by their 
5 joint aſſiſtance and encouragement, Pope ſketched his ethic 
N | epiſtles, which point out to man his grandeur and his weakneſs ; > 
N and his immortal ſatires, which, in this iſland, have moſt ſeaſon- 
' b ably ſtopped the progreſs of pedantry and falſe taſte. 
N Swift ſeems to have been much leſs intimate with our earl, 
= 4 though he attempted to become ſo [50]. perhaps it were to 
i q 1 wiſhed that lord Cheſterfield had maintained the ſame reſerve 
AF with lord Bolingbroke ; but lord Bolingbroke was not to be 
_ reſiſted, In that extraordinary man, nature ſeems to have 


pun acc R1x 


| blended two different and oppoſite ſouls ; and he might have 
| been the greateſt character of his, or of any age, if, in many 
; reſpects, he had not ſhewn himſelf the weakeſt [ 51]. Lord 
Cheſterfield's acquaintance with Bolingbroke commenced lon g be- q 
£ fore the great oppoſition. to ſir Robert Walpole, and perhaps was l 
b begun at Paris. One reaſon of this connection was certainly, þ 
that. much could be learned from him, particularly with regard | 
to public affairs; and, though the earl by no means adopted | 
either his political or religious principles in their full extent, he 


I continued in great intimacy with him to his death. I have been 
| z told, that king George I, who owned himſelf under great obli- 
5 gations to lord Bolingbroke, intended, if he had lived to return 
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1727.to England, to have made him prime miniſter ; and I ſhould 
believe this intelligence ſufficiently well- grounded [ 52), if, on 


the other hand, no leſs reſpectable authorities did not oblige me 
to ſuſpend my judgment on this point [53]. Poſterity will, 
perhaps, continue ſome time in the ſame ſtate of indeciſion. 
Several foreigners, who have ſince made a ſhining figure in 
the republic of letters, viſited England during this period, and 
formed intimate connections with our earl. Some of the prin- 
cipal were Algarotti, the happy imitator of F ontenelle [ 54], Mon- 
teſquieu, and Voltaire. The author of the Perſian letters ſpent 


two years in this country, the beſt part of which were taken 


up in ſtudying that admirable conſtitution he was ſo fond of, 
and has ſo. well deſcribed. He could not derive his informations 
from better authority than lord Cheſterfield. It is ſaid that 
Monteſquieu, in mixt companies, did not appear equal to the 
idea conceived of him; but he is univerſally allowed to have 
been moſt amiable, ſprightly, and univerſal, in ſelect ſocieties, 
Such a man could not fail to pleaſe; and, having once pleaſed, 
ſoon to become the friend of lord Cheſterfield, We find ac- 
cordingly that they kept up a regular correſpondence, which only 
ended with Monteſquieu's life. 


The young author or the Henriade came into England a few 


years before, with a view to publith his poem; and, at the 
ſame time; to improve his knowledge and his taſte. The pa- 
tronage of the princeſs of Wales, afterwards queen Caroline 5 5], 


was procured by lord Cheſterfield, one of the beſt judges of ſuch 
a poem, and of the ſame age with the writer[56]. And, indeed, 
theſe conſiderations ſeem ſomewhat to have influenced his judg- 
ment, both of the poem and of the man. | 
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It would be matter of aſtoniſhment, if human nature didiy7 27, 


not afford numerous inſtances of ſimilar inconſiſtencies, to find 
that the ſame man, who was ſo delicate and fv happy m the 
choice of his ſocieties, ſhould have ſhown himſelf ſo defective in 
that of his amuſements. We wiſh it were poſſible to ſuppreſs 
this article; but, if the principal merit of a picture conſiſts in 


repreſenting faithfully its original, we cannot omit the ſhades 
occaſioned by his lordſhip's immoderate attachment to pleaſure, 


and particularly to gaming. This laſt paſſion, the leaſt excuſa- 
ble of all, eſpecially when not foſtered by want, or accompanied 
with 1kill, was in every period of his life equally detrimental 
to his character and fortune [57]. It engaged him every night 
in the company of people, with whom he would have been aſhamed 


to have been ſeen at any other time. He knew, and deſpiſed, 
yet could not ſhun, them [58]. Crouds flocked round the gaming 


table, to enjoy ſo unequal a ſtrife ; in which, while his pocket 
was picked, the applauſe, which the repeated flaſhes of his wit 
drew from all around, ſeemed to make him abundant amends for 
his loſſes [ 59]. : 

Having thus deſcribed lord Cheſterfield's preparations for his 
political career, we ſhall now endeavour to give the beſt ac- 
count we can of him in this new ſcene. But, on ſeeing him 
launch forth from a life ſpent in polite ſtudies, elegant converſa- 


tion, eaſe and pleaſure, to one of labor, difficulties and dangers ; 
we experience the ſame feelings, which would be raiſed by 
the ſight of a friend embarking, in order to purſue, upon uncer- 
tain ſeas, and in unexplored countries, that fortune and honor, 


which heaven gave, and he leaves behind him. Our admira- 
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1727.tion of his courage can only be equalled by our anxiety for 
his ſafety; and, while from the ſhore we follow him as far 


o F 


as our eyes are able to reach, we cannot help expreſſing 
our earneſt wiſh, that he may be reſtored to us not much 


the worſe for ſo perilous a voyage. 
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family and favor he had continued thirteen years. His ſenti- 


ments, on this occaſion, may eaſily be conceived; and he had an 


early opportunity of expreſſing them, as well. as the wiſhes of 
the nation, in the ſpeech | he made in the houſe of lords, to - 
introduce the motion for the addreſs of condolence, of congratu- 
lation, and of thanks to the king, a fortnight after the death of 
his father. F 5 

As the earl's s joy, on this occaſion, 1 was un err, his expetta- 
tions muſt likewiſe have been great. If ſufferings i in the prince's 
cauſe, if the refuſal of conſiderable offers to detach him from his 


ſervice, if trials of zeal, and all the attentions of a courtier joined 


to the abilities of a ſtateſman, could have ſecured a maſter's 
affection, he had every reaſon to hope that he ſhould ſucceed in 
a ſhort time to the ſame degree of influence and truſt with 
George II, which earl Stanhope had deſervedly acquired with 
George I. 

The firſt appearances, however, were different. The ſove- 


reign, at his acceſſion, ſeemed rather more diſpoſed to forget 
former 


] © RD Cheſterfield was three and thirty years of age, when 1727. 
the crown of Great Britain devolved on a prince, in whoſe 
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1727. former offences, than anxious to reward paſt ſervices. Few 


{ 
—— changes were made in public offices; the prince readmitted po 
ſeveral, who, having formerly belonged to his court, had ſince 1 
thought proper to deſert it; and it was ſoon obſerved that . 
ſome perſons, who had been moſt in favor with the late king, 1 
were likely to enjoy the ſame influence under the preſent ane 
reign. i at! 
Whether the earls attachment was thought ſo ſrong as not he 
to require any immediate encouragement, or whether a want bu 
of obſequiouſneſs, even at that early period (1), diverted for ſome > 
time the courſe of royal favors from him, is uncertain. His wi 
name, however, was not in the lift of promotions; he kept only 
his poſt of lord of the bed-chamber, and was not even reſtored Gui 
to the place of captain of the yeomen of the guard, which to 
on his diſmiſſion had been beſtowed on the earl of Leiceſter. 1o! 
Jord Scarborough ſeemed to have been diſtinguiſhed more early. M 
He was immediately appointed maſter of the horſe, and made ti 

a member of the privy council, into which lord Cheſterfield Was 
not admitted till ſix months afterwards. * 
1728. To perſons unacquainted with courts, it may appear that 10 
—— the nomination of the earl to the embaſſy of Holland (2) was fc 
not only a ſufficient equivalent for the rewards he might have ti 
expected, but alſo an earneſt of future advancement. Perhaps 2 
it was intended to be ſo; but thoſe, who know by what pre- * 
carious tenure kingly favor is held, may ſuſpect that the fear ſ 
of giving his lordſhip further opportunities of ingratiating him- t 
ſelf with his maſter, had ſome ſhare in this promotion. r 
But whatever the miniſter's views, in ſending him as ambaſ- 1 
ſador to the Hague, may have been, the poſt itſelf was "Oe { 
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ſuited to lord Cheſterfield's taſte and abilities, and he was deter-! 728. 
mined to diſtinguiſh himſelf in this ſtation, that it might be 
a ſtep to his further elevation. . 
The choice of his attendants was his firſt object, and he 
was in general directed in it by the ſtricteſt laws of decency 
and propriety. The honorable John Stanhope, his brother, was, 
at his recommendation, appointed ſecretary of embaſſy. In him, 
he was ſure to find an amiable companion and a true friend; 
but could neither expect a guide, nor apprehend a rival. Indeed 
it was at all times his principle, to ſuffer no perſon about him, 
who might aſſume the conſequence of a prime miniſter. 

The other perſons, who compoſed his family, were either 
ſuch as he himſelf perfectly knew, or who were recommended 
to him, by thoſe, with whom he was moſt intimate. To 


lord Bolingbroke he was indebted for the choice of his equerry 
Mr. now colonel Rutter, a gentleman often mentioned with diſ-- 
tinction in his letters. = 
Dr. Broxholm, his friend as well as his phyſician, a man of 
taſte as well as great ſkill in his profeſſion, introduced to his 
lordſhip his brother-in-law, who, from a happy and ſingular con- 
formity of character, manners, and inclinations, ſoon became par- 
ticularly attached to him. He was a ſecond ſon, of a good family, 
and about eighteen years old. His father Anthony Hammond eſq; 
was one of the commiſſioners of the navy, accounted a good 
ſpeaker in parliament, and well known by the name of filver- 
tongued Hammond, given to him by lord Bolingbroke. He was a 
man of wit, but, not unlike other orators, wanted conduct, and 
had, as lord Cheſterfield uſed to ſay, © all the ſenſes but common 
ſenſe.” He, however, did not neglect the education of his ſon, 
and. 
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1728. and ſent him to Weſtminſter ſchool, where he laid in a cons t 
t—>— jjderable ſtock of claſſical and polite learning. Born a poet, [ 
and endowed with a conſiderable ſhare of ſenſibility as well t 
as delicacy, he was particularly happy in imitating thoſe great t 
maſters of antiquity, whoſe writings contain the moſt faithful an 
repreſentations of the human heart, and in particular that poet, 13 
who, in this reſpect, has excelled them all, Tibullus. His life 1 
was a remarkable inſtance of the different uſe that can be made EI 
of great talents. He divided his time between 'the purſuit of 1 
pleaſures and faſhionable amuſements, and a cloſe attention 1 
to his favourite ſtudy of poetry ; but theſe two objects could L 
not, at the ſame time, occupy his ſoul. When he was the 1 
man of the world, the agreeable companion, the lively wit, he 1 
entirely loſt ſight of books and ſtudies. But theſe times of ſt 
diffipation were ſucceeded by intervals of retirement. In theſe, tc 
which often laſted many weeks, he ſhut himſelf up, and devoted U 
himſelf to the ſervice of his favorite authors; from whom he L 
afterwards returned to the world with a freſh ſtock of fancy and v 
ſpirits. His heart was a moſt friendly one, and he enjoyed 0 
every opportunity of obliging, in a manner peculiar to himſelf. fl 
The ambaſſador loved him with all his ſingularities, which in h 
ſome meaſure were his own. Their intimacy grew to a very h 
great degree, and ſhewed itſelf, even after the death of the k 
poet. a . in 
But it was particularly from the hands of friendſhip that he ta 
received his chaplain. Richard Chenevix, born in England, of 
0 


but of a diſtinguiſhed family in France, was choſen for this 
office. This gentleman's father, one of the. unfortunate victims 

_ of perſecution, driven out of his native country by the repeal of 3 
2 3 the 
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the edict of Nantz, had ſerved as exempt in a troop of horſe- 1728. 
guards, at the time that lord. Scarborough's father comiandecd. 
that corps, atid. afterwarts died gloriouſly at Blenheim, at 
the head of the ſecond ſquadron of cafabineers, of which he 
was major. His ſecond ſon, who was the earl of Scarbotough's 
godſon, was educated at the univerſity ef Cambridge, afterwards 
went into orders, and was appointed domeſtic chaplain to the 
earl of Scarborough, and to the lord Whitworth at che congreſs 
of Cambray. On his return to England, lord Scarborough "4 
recommended him ts lord Cheſterfield; to accompany him to 
Holland. The choice of a clergyman, who underſtood and 
could ſpeak: the French and Engliſh languages equally well; was 
particularly proper, as it was then intended that the earl, after 
ſtaying ſome time in Holland, ſhould go from thence ambaſſador 
to France (3). Mr. Chenevix was told by his patron that he 
would then be obliged to preach in French as well as in Englifh. 
Lord Stair was the laſt of the Engliſh ambaſſadors, who had di- 
une fervice performed in his chapel in the language of the 
| | country; and there is great reaſon to believe that lord Cheſter- 
field would have followed the example of his predeceſſor, but 
he was not put to the trial. The diſtinguiſhed manner, in which 
7 he acquitted himſelf of łhe embaſſy at the Hague[4], engaged the 


> | king to continue him at that place much longer than he at firſt 
WF intended. The perſonal regard which lord Cheſterfield profeſſed 
e to his death for this worthy clergyman, and the warm ſentiments 


„ oc affection which the biſhop of Waterford retains for the memory 
8 of his patron, do equal honor to both. 

18 i From the nature of lord Cheſterfield's education, and his 
f ſtudious manner of life, but ſtill much more from his intercourſe 
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1728. with moſt experienced ſtateſmen of different principles, it may be 

RR judged, that he had acquired no inconſiderable fund of political 
knowledge; yet he was diffident of himſelf, and thought it 
proper to recur to other helps. We have ſeen that a courſe of 
lectures in civil law had been the principal object of his ſtudies at 


Cambridge; but theſe lectures, even ſuppoſing them to have 

been well attended by him, did not comprehend the. laws: and | 
cuſtoms of other countries. Immediately, therefore, upon his 
arrival at the Hague, he applied to a celebrated profeſſor [5] of | 
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| the univerſity of Leyden; and, at his recommendation, took into 
his houſe a gentleman who was perfectly well qualified to inſtruct. 
him in the ſcience both of the civil law and the Imperial code. 
But lord Cheſterfield was thoroughly ſenſible, that knowledge- 
alone, however extenſive, would avail him but little in his 
political career, unleſs adorned with other miniſterial accompliſh- 
ments. He wiſhed to be a man of the world, as well as a man 
of buſineſs; and had ſtrongly imbibed the idea, that. labour and 
pleaſure were not incompatible, and that the one contributed to. 
heighten the taſte of the other. His: firft oecupation- in the 
morning was to write his difpatches;. and, as he left little for his 
ſecretary to do, he frequently ſtaid. in his room till dinner-time, 
unleſs buſineſs called him out. Sometimes he returned there in | | 
the afternoon; but, in general, like thoſe. of the famous De 
Witt [6], his evenings were ſpent in aflemblies and amuſe- WM 
ments [7]. Theſe very amuſements furniſhed him with many ] 
opportunities, which he never neglected, of ſtudying. characters; 
fo that, in the midſt of his pleaſures, he never loſt ſight of his 
main object, Which Was, to diſtinguiſh Himſelf as a man of 
buſineſs, 
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LORD CHE'STERPFIELD: SECT. I. er 
In' the middle of the year 1728 he arrived at the Hague. This! 72. 
village is juſtly conſidered as the capital of the United Provinces, 
and, almoſt for theſe two centuries palt, has been the center of 
the moſt important negociations [8]. A foreign minifter cannot 
be in a better ſchool for improving his talents, and exerciſing his 

patience, both from the character of the nation, and from the 

nature of its conſtitution. As this differs, in many reſpects, 

from that of moſt other modern ſtates; and as, among the 

ancient, none comes nearer to it than the confederacy of the 

Acheans; it will not be i at to inſert here a Ore —— 

of it. 

It conſiſts of ſeven provinces, various in "<a unequal in 
force, and often divided in intereſt. Each of the provinces is 
compoſed of ſeveral towns or cities, every one of which has its 
own government and laws, and is as independent of its neigh- 
bours, as the provinces are both of each other and of the ſtate. 
Supreme authority reſides in every part, and common intereſt 
affords the only bond of union. In order to carry on the public 
concerns, a certain number of deputies from each province meet, 

| at ſtated times, at the Hague, and compoſe what is called, the 
EI | Aſſembly of the States General [9]. The majority there decides, 
| - bat only in common matters [10]. Affairs of importance, ſuch as 
war, taxes, navigation, the regulation of the colonies, &c. are 
referred to each of the provinces; and although each of them 
has its own ſtates, theſe cannot give their final conſent till 


— 


i , 


they have procured the ſuffrages of every one of the voting 
; towns. This previous application to each of theſe ſingle com- | 
munities, and their approbation, are ſeldom- diſpenſed with, except 

in caſes where neceſſity takes place of law. The difficulties 
3 
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52 
1728. in obtaining this unanimity are great, and the ineonveniencies 
attending it obvious; diſpatch and fecrecy can never be expected, ſe 
and the door is left open for cabals and machinations. It ſome- al 
times happens, that the refuſal of one fmall town ſtops a reſolu- p 
tion; and that its conſent; cannot be obtained without forme a 
ſtipulation in favour of one of the magiſtrates [III Theſe tl 
inconveniencies are, in great meaſure, prevented, when the it 
republic has a chief, of power and influence ſufficient to prevail « 
over private intereſt and intrigues [12]. When there is no « 
ſtadtholder, as was the cafe during lord Cheſterfield's embaſſies, 6 
the great officers of ſtate ſupply his place, though deſtitute af 6 
his power. Their acknowledged talents and experience procure 1 
them the confidence of the provinces, and their advice is generally : 
followed. The principal of theſe officers bears the title of grand [ V 
penſionary of Holland, and was formerly ſtiled their advo- 3 
cate{13]. He is conftantly appointed by the province of Holland, t 
which, though only the ſecond in rank, is by far the meſt con- 8 
ſiderable in opulence and credit [14]. The penſſonary regularly { 
attends the meeting of the States General, as: well as thoſe of. his , 
province, and he may be looked. upon as prime miniſter [15]. 4 
It is with him that foreign. minifters negodiate, and that thoſe of : 
the States in. foreign courts correſpond, He is elected only for ; 
five years; but he may he, and moſt commonly is, continued at 


the expiration. of that term. The importance of this poſt; has 
ever excluded from it perſons of inferior abilities; and the lift of 3 
thoſe, who: have filled it, contains: the reſpectable names of : 
Barneveldt, Catz [16], De Witt, Fagel, Heinſius [17],. &c. 1 
Slingeland, an old and experienced magiſtrate of one of the prin- = 
cipal towns, at the time of lard;Chefterfield's embaſſy, occupied | 
7 that 
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that important place; as Faget moſt ably filled that of Greffier; or 17 8. 
ſecretary of ſtate. With theſe two, but chiefly with the firſt, uur 
ambafſador contracted a greater intimacy than it is commonly ſup- 
© poſed can fubſiſt between the prime miniſter of one power ani the 
ambaſfador of another [1 8]; but lord Cheſterfield's own account of 
the nature of their connection, is ſufficient to remove this feeming 
inconſiſtency [19]. * Mr. Slingeland,” ſays he, was the ableſt 
4 miniſter, and the greateſt man I ever knew. I may juſtly call 
4 him my friend, my maſter, and my guide, for 1 was them quite- 
3 new in buſineſs; he inſtructed me, he loved me, he truſted: 
„ me.” The man, who having had ſuch obligations to another, 
4 raples not to own them, muſt himſelf be very great. 

The ambaſſador found a moſt uſeful aſſiſtant in James Day- 
rolles, his majeſty's refident at the Hague. The regard he had 
for that old and experienced miniſter did not ceaſe at the deatly of 
the latter, but was transferred to his nephew, the preſent Mr. 
Solomon Dayrolles, This gentleman, who poſſeſſed his lord- 
ſhip's confidence and friendſhip, and kept up am uninterruptect 

correſpondence with him, after having ſucceſſively and molt ably 
filled the poſts of reſident miniſter at the Hague, and miniſter: 
and commiſſary plenipotentiary at Bruffels,, is now retired: from 
public employments, and enjoys that general — which is 
juſtly due to his ſervices and merit. | 
The minifters of the other princes, who were at the: Hague 
during the ſame period- with lord: Cheſterfield, were chiefly: men 


of eminence, who were far advanced in the political career when 
his lordſhip was, commencin g it. As the intereſts of their 
reſpective courts were very different from thoſe of Great Britain, 
he was obliged to keep a watchful eye over them, to penetrate 
into 
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1728. into their ſecrets, while he concealed his own, and to oppoſe or 
prevent their plans and intrigues, by ſupporting, at the ſame 
time, the almoſt irreconcileable character of their perſonal friend 
and political adverſary. The ſuaviter in modo, fortiter in re, 
which he afterwards ſo ſtrongly recommended to his ſon, together 
with the vo/t7 /ciolti & penſieri ſtretti, became rules as familiar to 
him as they were neceſſary. He converſed, without any apparent 
prejudice, with the heads of the oppoſite parties in Holland; he 
directed his purſuits to a conſtant point of view, and carried them 
on without heat or affectation, but with firmneſs and perſeverance. 
He ſometimes was beſt pleaſed when he appeared leaſt ſo, and 
often concealed his difficulties under the maſk of eaſe and 
indifference. 55 55 
The marquis of Fenelon, heir to the merit as well as to the | 
name of the author of Telemachus [20], had, for ſome years, * 
been ambaſlador from the court of France, when lord Cheſterfield | 
firſt came to the Hague. Theſe two noblemen were both young, 
poſſeſſed of ſimilar talents, and equally deſirous of diſtin guiſhing 
_ themſelves. Actuated by a powerful ſpirit of emulation, they | 
{trove to excel each other in induſtry and application, as well as in | 
politeneſs and ſplendor, and were no leſs attentive to ſupport the * 
dignity of their characters than the authority of their reſpective 
nations. | Free | 
1729. Great Britain, France, and the U nited Provinces, were at that 
time engaged in one common cauſe. Their object was, to main- 
tain the peace of Europe, and to extinguiſh the flames of a 
general war, which were beginning to break out. The emperor 
Charles VI. and Philip V. king of Spain had for a while ſuſpended 
their animoſities, and had entered into an alliance, in order 
| to 
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to be revenged on thoſe who: interpoſed to prevent them from17 FANS 
purſuing their reciprocal claims. This forced the Engliſh 
miniſters into a ſtricter union with thoſe of France. The emperor 
being highly diſſatisfied with the king of Great Britain, not 
merely becauſe his majeſty had declined the office of mediator 
between him and his rival, but more eſpecially on account of 
his refuſing to become a guarantee of his poſſeſſions after his 
death, threatened his new electoral acquiſitions ; and, notwith- 
ſtanding the repreſentations of the United Provinces, endeavoured 
to eſtabliſh an Eaſt India company at Oſtend. The king of Spain, 
on his ſide, finding an inſurmountable oppoſition. from the 
Britiſh nation to the ceſſion of Gibraltar, which ſome indeciſive 
expreſſions, in a letter from the late king [21], had induced him 
to demand, attempted the reduction of that important fortreſs, 
and refuſed to reſtore ſeveral ſhips illegally taken in America, as 
well as to give ſatisfaction to the Dutch on their commercial 
complaints. Iu 5 

Notwithſtanding theſe hoſtile proceedin gs, the view of the two 
princes * was not to break with the maritime powers; but rather 
to engage them, as parties, in their diſputes. An eſtabliſhment 
for the. Spaniſh prince, Don Carlos, in Italy, had been the great 
object of the court of Spain, and was as warmly oppoſed by that 
of Vienna. Neither the congreſs of Cambray, nor that of 
Soiſſons, had been able, in the courſe of many years, to adjuſt the 
manner and conditions of this ſettlement; and nothing ſeemed 
remaining but the alternative of a rupture with either of the two 
courts. France could not have avoided taking part in ſuch a war, 
for which ſhe was not as yet ſufficiently prepared. It was, 
therefore, thought proper to detach Spain from her new bl 
connections nn” 
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England and France. This was effected by the treaty concluded 
and figned at Seville, in the month of November 1729. An 
Engliſh fleet was promiſed to the infant of Spain, to protect the 
landing of fix thouſand of his countrymen in Italy, and to ſecure 


to him the eventual ſucceſſion to Parma and Placentia. 

Philip and his father, on their part, together with the French 
king, guaranteed all the poſſeſſions of the Britiſh crown in every 
part of the world, according to former treaties; and this wag 
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ſuppoſed to imply a formal renunciation of Gibraltar and Mi- 
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trade in America, and to reſtore the ſhips that had been ſeized. 
The Dutch, at laſt acceding to the treaty, obtained a ſatisfaction 
with regard to their complaints; and his Cathohc majeſty pro- 
miſed to concur in the abolition of the Oſtend company. He even 
conſented, which none of his predeceſſors had done, to allow the 
States their title of high and mighty, and to treat with them, in 
=—_ every reſpect, as with crowned heads [22]. 


been employed as plenipotentiaries at the congreſs of Soiſſons. 
Colonel Stanhope was one of them; and, on account of this and 
other ſervices, he was ſoon after created a peer, by the title of 
lord Harrington, and appointed ambaſſador to the court of Madrid. 
Mr. Horace Walpole, the prime miniſter's brother, was, however, 
ſuppoſed to have been principal agent in this treaty, which he 
ever after defended with great warmth [23]. It does not appear, 
that the earl of Cheſterfield was concerned in this tranſaction, 
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5 to the States General, from whom, as well as from the emperor, 
it 


1729. connections with the Imperial court, and to reconcile her with 


norca. They likewiſe agreed to reſpect for the future the Britiſh ; 


The perſons concerned in this negociation were thoſe who had 


any otherwiſe than in giving notice of it, by order of his court, 
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it had long been concealed. Were we to form any conjectures, 1729. 
from the deciſive part which his lordſhip afterwards took in the 
parliamentary debates relative to Spain, we ſhould be induced to 
ſuſpect, that the treaty never met with his approbation | 24]. 

The eſtabliſhment of a new Eaſt India company at Altena, 
under the protection of the king of Denmark, had lately been 
attempted. Subſcriptions for it were ſolicited even in Holland; 
and the deſire of gain encouraged ſeveral monied people to 
become. adventurers in this undertaking. Great Britain could 
not patiently ſuffer, any more than the United Provinces, ſuch 
a ſcheme to be carried into execution. The ambaſſador's pen 
was uſefully employed in the ſupport of their rights, and the 
maſterly memoir which he compoſed on this occaſion, in con- 
junction with one of the deputies of the States, was delivered by 
him to the Daniſh miniſter at the Hague [25]. Their oppoſition 
was ſucceſsful; and this company, as well as that of Oſtend, was 
ſoon afterwards entirely aboliſhed. 1 


Lord Cheſterfield had a ſtill greater ſhare in a matter ſeemingly 
of leſs conſequence, but which nearly concerned his maſter, as 
elector of Hanover. The king of Pruſſia had married his ſiſter, 
and a new alliance between the two families, by means of a 
double marriage, had been propoſed on the acceſſion of George II. 
to the crown; and, on account of ſome matters of punctilio, 
refuſed 26J. The ties of blood,” ſays an energetic writer [2 7, 
© have but a feeble hold on princes. Thus, notwithſtanding 
„ the courts of Berlin and Hanover were ſo nearly related, 
« intereſt had ſet them at variance, not only with regard to the 
„affair of Mecklenburg, but alſo on certain family claims, at 
that time unadjuſted; as likewiſe, that there was a ſort of 

You, 1.--- H a rivalhip 
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1729. © rivalſhip between the families, and any acceſs of intereſt and 
| ans. power to the one was ſure to give umbrage to the other.” 
Levies of men were forcibly raiſed in the Hanoverian dominions: 
by Pruſſian emiſſaries; and theſe proceedings occaſioned retalia- 
tions on the fide of Hanover. The two monarchs felt themſelves. 
offended ſtill more as private gentlemen than as ſovereigns; and, 
| als both poſſeſſed great perſonal bravery, the repetition of the 
| ſcene between Charles V. and Francis I. was talked of. If royal 
| | diſputes were ſuffered to be ſettled in this manner, contentions 
if 15 between crowned heads would be more rare and leſs deſtructive. 
| In the preſent caſe, the delirant reges plectuntur Achivi was, for 
| the thouſandth time, likely to have been verified. The country 
| ; of Hanover was threatened with an invaſion, which it was but ill- 
| prepared to reſiſt. No aſſiſtance from England could reaſonably 
| de deſired, or obtained without difficulty; as, by the act of 
ſettlement, the kingdom was not to be concerned in the wars of 
6 the electorate, and no pretence could be alledged to elude this 
| article. Our ambaſſador's zeal was happily exerted in preventing 
the conſequences of this diſpute. On his application to the 
States, a letter was written, in their name, to the king of Pruffia, 
to intreat him to ſuſpend hoſtilities, and liſten to conciliatory 
terms [28]. To add weight to this letter, ſeveral Dutch regiments 
received orders to march towards Cleves. This ſtep had the 
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deſired effect; an arbitration was propoſed and accepted; and 
| foon after an accommodation took place, which did not, however, 


produce a ſincere reconciliation between the brother kings. 


| The education of kings can hardly permit them to feel like 
men. Happy thoſe, whoſe hearts are not inſenſible to the calls 
of gratitude and humanity! That of George II. was for the moſt 
1 1 
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LORD CHESTERFIELD. SECT. III. 89 
part in a ate of neutrality; but, if any thing could rouſe him 1729. 
from that indifference, it certainly was his native country. As 5 
his firſt movements were generally on the ſide of juſtice and of 
truth, he expreſſed his approbation of lord Cheſterfield's conduct, 
with a warmth not very uſual to him; and it may be preſumed, 
that, being at Hanover, he exprefled theſe ſentiments with leſs 
reſerve than he might have done in London. In that capital of 
his little empire, he thought himſelf greater than any where 
elſe, and he enjoyed in it more freedom and more happineſs. 
He had with him none of his Engliſh miniſters, except lord 
Townſhend, who ſtill occupied the place of ſecretary of ſtate, but 
had loft the influence in the cabinet which he poſſeſſed under 
the late king. Being now reduced to act a ſecondary part, he wiſhed 
for an opportunity of recovering his former ſuperiority; and having 
ſecured, as he flattered himſelf, a private intereft with his maſter, 
he thought the preſent inſtant favourable, and reſolved to try the 
experiment, however hazardous it might be. The other ſecre- 
E tary of ſtate was the duke of Newcaſtle, formerly obnoxious 
N to the king [29], but reconciled to him by ſir Robert Walpole 
1 and the queen, who, at St. James's at leaſt, had more- than a 
deliberative voice. Lord Townſhend attempted to remove the 
duke; and, in order to lefſen the influence of his rival, and to 
increaſe his own, he was deſirous of having his friend lord 
Cheſterfield for his colleague. Theſe views, however, he con- 
cealed, and only acquainted him, that, as the king appeared 
_ Pleaſed with his negociation, he would do well, when he waited 
upon his majeſty at Helvoet-Stuys, to deſire the permiſſion of 
attending him to London, on account of private buſineſs. Thus 
far every thing ſucceeded, The ambaſſador was graciouſly 
H 2 55 received 
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17 29. received by the monarch; who thanked him for his ſervices, and 

r= readily granted his requeſt. It may be preſumed, that lord 
Townſhend had received ſome encouragement from his maſter 
to perſiſt in his ſcheme; but the private cabinet had not been 
conſulted, and it was too alert and powerful not to baffle this 
attempt [30]. Lord Townſhend, far from being able to diſplace 
the duke of Newcaſtle, was himſelf forced to reſign; and lord 
Cheſterfield, inſtead of being made ſecretary of ſtate, ſaw lord 
Harrington ſucceed his friend in that office. 


1730. His diſappointment was, in ſome meaſure, made up to him 


by the place of high ſteward of his majeſty's houſhold [ 31] and 
the garter, which had been the ſupreme object of his wiſhes, 
He was inſtalled at Windſor the 18th of June, with the duke 
of Cumberland, and at the expence of the ſovereign, who was 
preſent at the ceremony. He ſoon after left att [32], and 
returned to his poft. Ly 
Buſineſs of importance awaited him in Holland. The emperor 
was highly diſpleaſed, that the treaty of Seville had been con- 
cluded; and Philip V. was no leſs ſo, that it ſtill remained 
unexecuted. France, ſince the birth of the dauphin in 1729, 
had renewed her old connections with the court of Madrid, and 
was projecting new ſchemes againſt the houſe of Auſtria, The 
maritime powers were acculed, not altogether without reaſon, of 
having delayml the promiſed conveyance of the Infant into Italy. 
1731. The French ambaſfador preſſed the States to fulfil their engage- 
ments and break off with the emperor; and the Spaniſh ambaſ- 


ſador at Paris openly declared, that, theſe engagements. having 
been violated by the alles, his maſter would no longer be 


reſtrained by thoſe he had entered into [3 3J. Nothing could 


be 
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LORD CHESTERFIELD. SECT. III. 6r 
be more inconſiſtent with the intereſts of Great Britain than to! 731. 
commence a war with the houſe of Auſtria, Far from deſiring 
to deſtroy the only barrier againſt the riſing and aſpiring power 
of the Bourbons, both the Engliſh and Dutch ſincerely wiſhed 
it might be ſtrengthened. The ancient ſyſtem, too long 
neglected, was now to be revived; and the Imperial court was 
to be induced, by ſome equivalent, to deſiſt from its oppoſition 
to the treaty of Seville. This would have been a difficult taſk, - 
if particular reaſons had not diſpoſed the emperor to comply 
with the ſolicitations of his former allies. He had no male heir, 
and earneſtly wiſhed that his hereditary dominions might, after 
his death, paſs undivided to one of his daughters. Such an 
arrangement had been long before propoſed, and was called the 
pragmatic ſanction. By the French it was rejected at the 
congreſs of Soiſſons, for this plain reaſon, that it was contrary to 
their views ever ſince the adminiſtration of cardinal Richelieu. 
The Britiſh cabinet at the ſame time, though ſtrongly ſolicited by 
the Imperial court, declined entering into this engagement. . But 
circumſtances were altered; the political miſt began to diſperſe, 
and the miniſtry were apparently diſpoſed to purchaſe, at any 
price, the emperor's conſent, both to the Seville articles, and to 
the abolition of the Oſtend company. A ſecret negociation was 
accordingly ſet on foot at the Hague, between the Britiſh ambaſ- 
ſador, the Imperial envoy [34], and the grand penſionary of 
Holland. The articles, being ſettled among the three miniſters, 
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were ſent to the court of Vienna; where, after ſore private 


wow” 


{ſtipulations in favor of Hanover, and without waiting for the 


\ 


deliberations of the United Provinces, the treaty was ſigned on 
the 16th of March, The conſent of the States to the treaty was 
H 3 __ afterwards 
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1731. afterwards demanded in form, and with ſome difficulty obtained - 
This ſecret and important negociation did great honor to the 
conciliatory talents of lord Cheſterfield, who in this, as well as 
in ſeveral other parts of his miniſtry, ſeems to have taken Sir 
William Temple for his model [ 35]: yet, without his own 
account of this tranſaction, the great ſhare he had in it "ad 
only have been ſurmiſed [ 36]. 
1732. There is reaſon to believe, that, beſides theſe national concerns, 


our ambaſſador employed himſelf uſefully in favour of the houſe 
of Orange. He declared to the grand penſionary [ 37], that, 
although he had received no poſitive orders to that effect, yet he 


„ lem aw uw =qYr oc 


would, to the utmoſt of his power, promote the views of the 
family, from a conviction, that the intereſt both of his own 
country and of the republic required it. His early connections 
with the young and amiable offspring of that houſe were pub- 
licly known [ 38]. The prince, who was then completing his 
ſtudies at the univerſity, whenever he came to the Hague, was 
always magnificently entertained by the earl, who kept up a 


conſtant correſpondence with him, and continued, during his 1 f. 
life, to be his well-wiſher, encourager, and friend. Though 
he could not prevent the reſolutions, by which the ſtates of 
Zealand, in conjunction with thoſe of Holland, thought proper 
to ſet aſide the prince's claim to the marquiſates of Terveer and b 
Fleſſingen, he certainly contributed a great deal to leſſen the | b 
influence of the republican party. He foreſaw, and earneſtly | t 
adviſed, the re-eſtabliſhment of the ſtadtholder, and made the | ir 
firſt overtures of the prince's marriage with the princeſs royal of "6 


| England, which was concluded ſome time after [39]. When all i p 
theſe facts are combined, it will ſcarcely be denied, that George II. F 
3 had 


LORD CHESTERFIELD. SECT. III. 63. 
nad no leſs perſonal obligations to the earl of Cheſterfield than 7 32. 
the prince of Wales had had to lord Stanhope [40]. Mens 

During lord Chefterfield's refidence at the Hague, the duke of. 
Lorrain, the intended huſband to the emperor's eldeſt daughter,, 
and afterwards emperor himſelf, made a tour through England 
and Holland. This young prince treated our ambaſſador with 
particular marks of diſtinction and friendſhip, on account of his 
warm. ſolicitations in favour of the houſe of Auſtria, This 
attachment extended even to his ſocial hours ſo far that he choſe: 
to be made a free-maſon by lord Cheſterfield, in a lodge compoſed 
of his excellency, Mr. John Stanhope his brother, Mr. Strickland: 
nephew to the biſhop of Namur [41], Dr. Deſaguliers [42], and: 
one of his friends. 

To enjoy the fruits of his labors, and to recover his. health, 
which, as well as his fortune, had been greatly impaired, lord. 
Cheſterfield defired to be recalled. His requeſt was granted,, 
and perhaps for the very reaſon that had procured him his 
appointment, the fear of his acquiring too great an intereſt with 
his ſovereign.. His diſorder, which was the conſequence of a 
fever, baffled for a long time the efforts of the phyſicians, and 
the ſwelling of his legs.could not be diſperſed. in leſs than ſix 
months [4.3]. 

On the recovery of his health, he began to appear as a ſpeaker. 
in the houſe of lords. We have already ſeen that eloquence had: 
been his favourite purſuit from. his youth; and he frequently 
told his chaplain, before his return from his embaſſy, that he 
intended to exert all his powers to diſtinguiſh himſelf. as an. 
orator, He, at firſt, appeared to be on good terms with the- 
prime miniſter [44], and ſupported his meaſures. In the debate 
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il 1732. upon the reduction of the number of troops from 18,000 to 4 
e 12,000 men, he, in conjunction with the duke of Argyle, ſtood 
up one of the firſt to oppole it. The argument he made 
uſe of ſeemed to be convincing. He inſiſted, that the preſent ; 


number was barely ſufficient for the ſecurity of the nation, but 
by no means conſiderable enough to inſpire ary fears. He 3 
profeſſed, that he had too good an opinion of his countrymen, 3 

to think they could be enſlaved by ſo ſmall a body; and of the 
gentlemen of the army, to imagine they would be baſe enough 
to concur in ſuch a deſign. However he may ſince have varied 
in his opinion concerning a ſtanding army, he never could be 
perſuaded to approve of a militia to replace it. 
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Notwithſtanding theſe appearances of harmony and friendſhip, 
it was ſcarcely to be expected, that a real or laſting confidence 
could be eſtabliſhed between Sir Robert Walpole and lord Cheſter- 
field. The former dreaded a rival, the latter could not brook a 
ſuperior. The art of obliging was too well known to the earl, 4 
too little to the miniſter. Abſolute dependence was expected by 3 
the one, and could not be ſubmitted to by the other. An oppor- 
tunity ſoon offered, which diſcovered both their diſpoſitions. The 
exciſe ſcheme [45] propoſed by the miniſter, perhaps with a view 
to the intereſt of his country, was principally diſliked from an 
apprehenſion, that it might add to his power, at the ſame time 
that it increaſed the revenue. It was repreſented as an infringe- 
ment upon national liberty, as well as private ſecurity and honor, 
An univerſal clamor was raiſed throughout the kingdom; the 
court experienced an almoſt total deſertion; and, finding ſome 
of its firmeſt friends on the ſide of oppoſition [46], was at laſt 
. 5 obliged 
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LORD CHESTERFIELD. SECT. Ill. 65 
obliged to yield, though with reluctance; and the miniſter 1732. 
narrowly eſcaped being involved in the fate of his bill. COOL 
This was the deciſive moment in which our earl openly. 
declared himſelf againſt the miniftry. He expreſſed, in the 
ſtrongeſt terms, his diſapprobation of the ſcheme, and his three "i 
brothers voted againſt it in the houſe of commons. Unable to 

ſtem the impetuoſity of the torrent, Sir Robert gave way to it, i 
1 and by this prudent conduct, at the ſame time that he preſerved, 

| or rather increaſed, his influence with the ruling power, he 
detected and rendered ineffectual the projects of his enemies. 
l To themſelves alone their victory was fatal; and the miniſter, 
4 though in general not of a vindictive turn, thought proper, if 
not to inſpire terror, at leaſt to excite a degree of caution by ſome 
examples of ſeverity. 

The two noblemen who firſt 0 the effects of his 
reſentment were lord Clinton [47] and lord Cheſterfield. Some 
regard was paid to the latter, at leaſt in appearance; and, to avoid 
the odium of diſplacing him, endeavours were uſed to induce him 
to reſign. But his lordſhip's intentions were different; he would 
liſten to no ſolicitations, and, with a view of becomin g popular, 
was determined to ſuffer himſelf to be turned out. The exciſe 
bill was given up on the IIth of April, and the 1 3th was fixed 
for the earl's removal [48]. That day, as he came from the 
houſe of lords with the earl of Scarborough, and was going up. 
the great ſtairs at St. James's, he was ſtopped by one of the duke 
of Grafton's ſervants, and told, that his grace had been that 
morning at his houſe, and wiſhed to ſee him there, on buſineſs 
of importance. The earls chariot not being at hand, he was 
carried home by his friend, and imediately followed by the 
Lor. I, L duke 
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1 1732. duke of Grafton; who informed him, that he came by the king's 
. order to demand the ſurrender of his white ſtaff. His lordſhip 
chearfully complied; and, without attempting any apology for 
his conduct, begged of his grace to aſſure his majeſty, that he 
Was ready to ſacrifice every thing for his ſervice, except his 
honor and conſcience. Two days afterwards he wrote to the 
1 King, and expreſſed the ſame ſentiments, This letter certainly 
li did not leſſen the reſentment of a monarch, who, by his cotem- 
= poraries, is allowed to have been no diſſembler. Lord Cheſter- 
field took the firſt opportunity of going to court; but he was ſo 
| | far from being graciouſly received, that, contrary to his former 
intentions, he never again appeared in the royal preſence, till the 
| neceſſity of the times occaſioned his recall. His place of lord 
I | ſteward, was immediately after diſpoſed. of in. favour of the duke: 
| of Devonſhire. br ry noo 
ll The eclat, which attended the earls, diſmiſſion, was till 
increaſed by the manner in which it was announced to the 
public. While the miniſterial papers: reprefented it in a. light 
unfavourable to his lordſhip, the: political publication, ſo well 
| | known under the name of The Crafi/manz;. and in which lord 
| | OT | Bolingbroke, together with Mr. Pulteney and ſeveral other 
| | perſons of rank, on the fide of oppoſition, were concerned, ſpared 
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no pains to intereſt the nation in his favor. The author, after 
enumerating his lordſhip's ſervices and. eminent qualifications, 
concluded his account in the following words [49]. The 


« world ſeems greatly aſtoniſhed at ſo unexpected an event; and 
« thoſe who are moſt zealous for the preſent royal family, grieve 
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to ſee ſo able and faithful a ſervant diſmiſſed in ſo critical a 
« conjuncture.“ Theſe inflaming expreſſions were highly offenſive 
| to 
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to the adminiſtration, and were accordingly ſeverely criticiſed in one 1732. 
of the papers under their controul [50]. The writer exclaimed 
againſt the indecency of calling the king to an account for the 


choice of his ſervants; and upbraided the earl, or his friends, 
with ingratitude, after having received ſo many marks of royal 
favor. Some miſbehaviour or miſtake, he ſaid, might have 


neceſſitated his majeſty to remove one whom he had ſo par- 


ticularly diſtinguiſhed; and he even hinted, that the reaſons for 


this removal might be diſcloſed, if the authority of the houſe of 
lords, and the fear of an action for ſcandalum magnatum, did 


not deter the boldeſt man from ſpeaking the truth of a peer, if 
to his diſadvantage. Such illiberal inſinuations engaged lord 
Cheſterfield to ſend a meſſage, in writing, to an anonymous 
author, who, in any other reſpect, would have been unworthy 
of his notice. He very nobly and politely ſet him at defiance, 
and gave him leave, freely to ſay what he knew, or what he 
pleaſed of him [51]. This public call, however, had no other 
effect than to draw, from the author, an evaſive anſwer, for which 
he was ſeverely laſhed in ſome of the ſubſequent Craflſinen [ 52). 

As lord Cheſterfield had not ſtood ſingle in the offence, 


neither was he the only object of reſentment. The lords. 


Cobham, Stair, and Weſtmoreland, who had declared their 
ſentiments in the ſame manner, came to him immediately after 
his diſmiſſion, and made him the offer to ſurrender directly the 
employments they held under the crown. This he politely de- 
clined; and adviſed them, even for the ſake of the cauſe, to put 


the miniſter to the trouble of taking away their places. They ac- 
cordingly were ſoon after diſmiſſed; and with the duke of Montroſe, 
the earl of Marchmont, and the earl of Burlington, conſiderably 
increaſed, in the houſe of lords, the party of the oppoſition. 
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N all ſtates, where the management of public affairs, though 

committed to the care of a few, is ſubject to the controul of 
the many, differences of opinion and of party muſt neceſſarily 
ariſe. Where ſenates and public aſſemblies can give or refuſe 
their aſſent to the demands of a court; and, what is of more 


conſequence, where they have the power of withholding or 


diſpenſing the wealth of the nation, each vote acquires a value, 


and every man riſes in eſtimation, in Proportion to his abilities 


or credit. The authority of the miniſter depends on the 


ſuperiority of his talents, or the extent of his influence : and 
as it is impoſſible he ſhould preſerve his power at court, but by 


his intereſt in the 1money-giving bouſe, as lord Cheſterfield ſome- 
where expreſſes it, he can hardly maintain his ground, unleſs 
he find ſome method of attaching to the court the majority of 


the members. 


Oppoſition, therefore, muſt always be a minority, and, as 
political queſtions ſeldom admit of certainty, and frequently are 
of no great importar.ce, honeſt men may divide on either ſide, 
and vote for or againſt the miniſtry, with a ſincere belief that 
they are acting for the good of their country [1]. 
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In general it may be preſumed, that the perſon at the helm 1732. 


means to ſteer right; and that, if he is ſometimes engaged in a 
wrong courſe, his: error proceeds more from neceſſity than 
inclination. His wiſeſt ſchemes: are frequently oppoſed; he 


finds himſelf obliged to accomplifh his deſigns by indirect means, 


and, as he ventures on hazardous experiments, thoſe who create 


his perplexities are ever ready to triumph in his miſtakes, and 


make their profit of his loſſes. 3 | 
Adminiſtration commonly acts under one head; oppoſition has 
all the diſadvantages of-anarchy and confuſion. Popularity, or 
the affectation of it, is the aim of the leaders. Obtained: with: 
difficulty, it is not to be preſerved but by unremitted induſtry. 
All who are led by vanity, intereſt, or caprice, to imagine 
themſelves of conſequence to their country, inliſt under the 
banners of patriotiſm. Their army is generally compoſed of 
troops, which, with unequal diſcipline and different expectations, 
engage on the ſame: ſide with no other view than that of ſharing: 
the ſpoil after victory, or of ſupplanting each other in the diviſion. : 
Each chief is flattered, and no one harſhly rejected. Hence 
every day produces new plans, new allotments of office, new 
expedients to retain the wavering [2 new attempts to recover. 
the loſt. | 
Add to all this, that the miniſteris maſter. of his ground. He 
chuſes his opportunities, and, never unprepared himſelf, has many» 


aſſiſtants at hand to ſupply him with arguments and facts. The 
oppoſer commonly ſees but in part, has often ſhort notice, and 
can hardly ever divide the buſineſs in a proper manner among 
his aſſociates. Yet, notwithſtanding the diſadvantages ariſing 
from his ſituation, prejudices, and reſentments, a popular tribune, . 
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1732. in a country like this, is a moſt uſeful man. Ever on the watch, 

be awes miniſters into vigilance and circumſpection, and if he 
does not defend the conſtitution from every wound, he * it 
from ſuch as might prove incurable and fatal. 


It is difficult for a writer, engaged in a work like this, to diveſt 


himſelf entirely of prejudice. Truth is often infcratable, and, 
when. diſcovered, cannot always be imparted with ſafety. All 
that can be expected is, that he ſhould make uſe of the beſt 


materials he can find [3]; that he ſhould ſteer a middle courſe 
between the oppoſite accounts, and enable . AS $ well As deſire his 


readers to judge for themſelves. 


1733. For twelve years the miniſter had reigned without much 


Rx oppoſition; but the year of the exciſe-bill was the laſt of his 
tranquillity... The .oppoſition had gained an advantage, and, 
from their preſent triumph, were encouraged to attempt freſh 
attacks. "The officers of the South Sea company, who, notwith- 


ſtanding their delinquency, were ſuppoſed to be favored by the 
miniſter, were called upon to produce their accounts; which 


were found both confuſed and defective. The diſpoſal of the 


forfeited eſtates of the late directors was likewiſe inquired into, 
and the conduct of adminiſtration, in reſpect to this diſpoſal, 


was ſeverely, though unſucceſsfully, arraigned. Great fault 
was found with the manner of bringing into parliament the bill 
for ſettling a portion upon the princeſs royal of England, now 
engaged to the prince of Orange. In theſe ſeveral debates, lord 
eee n a prindgel. part, and he Joined in one of the 
proteſts. 54 | 

No ſooner Was his lordſhip freed from the ſhackles of a 


court, than he fubmitted to the chains of matrimony. He had, 


* | | indeed, 
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, indeed, fallen into ſome gallantries before. From one of bis 1733. 


: connections, during his embaſſy in Holland, he had a ſon, who | 
t ſon became the object of his fondneſs as well as of his cares. q 
| But his ſerious addreſſes had, many years before, been paid to j 
t Meloſina de Schulenburg, a young lady belonging to one of the 1 
, moſt conſiderable families in Germany [4]. Niece to the 4 
l dutcheſs of Kendal, ſhe had. been particularly diſtinguiſhed by 1 
t the late king, and was created by him, in 1722, a peereſs of x 
J Great Britain, under the titles of counteſs of Walſingham and. . A 
8 baroneſs of Aldborough. Her fortune was ſuitable to her rank; 1 
and the amiableneſs of her character, the accompliſhments of | | 
1 her mind, her taſte for the fine arts, and in particular for muſic, | 
8 rendered her a fit companion for lord Cheſterfield. By her: il 
, tenderneſs and virtues, ſhe merited all the returns he could make; 4 
1 and by her prudent management, ſhe helped. to retrieve. and 1 
of improve his long-neglected eſtate. On changing her condition, q 
0 ſhe did not leave the dutcheſs of Kendal; and lord Cheſterfield, il 
1 who was their next neighbour in Groſvenor-ſquare, moſt con- 1 
> ſtantly divided his time between his buſineſs in his own houſe, 1 
) and his attentions and duties at the other. Minerva preſided in 1 
y the firſt; and in the laſt, Apollo with the muſes. . 1 
t A voluntary exile from the. royal preſence, lord Cheſterfield: 'F 
[ had not neglected aſſiduouſly to pay his reſpects to the prince of 1 
F Wales, and was particularly well received at his court. His royal. [ 
l highneſs immediately ſent his compliments to the new-married:' 
; pair, and his attendants followed. his example. The prince of 
Orange likewiſe, who, towards the end: of the year, came over to 
E England, on account of his own nuptials, did not neglect. the 
5 friend to whom he was chiefly beholden for that fortunate 
J 
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1733. event [5 J. He found him in a very different ſituation from that 

D in which he could have wiſhed to ſee him at court; but though 
ſurrounded with courtiers, and expoſed to the riſk of exciting 
diſpleaſure, he ſhewed his affection and eſteem to the late ambaſ 
ſador by every mark of confidence and regard [6]. A dangerous 
indiſpoſition his highneſs was ſeized with, retarded, for ſeveral 
months, the celebration .of the nuptials, which only took Place 
in the month of. March of the next year. 

1734. Sir Robert Walpole antagoniſts had flattered themſelves that 
the period of his diſgrace was now at hand. They imagined, 
that the nation. was ſufficiently incenſed; and, as the firſt par- 
lament under this reign was. within a year of its diflolution, they 
reſolved to try their intereſt by a new popular exertion. It was 
thought, that the repeal of the ſeptennial bill would meet with 
but little reſiſtance from the members who wiſhed to ſecure the 
favor of their conſtituents at the enſuing election. In this, 
however, the leaders of the oppoſition were diſappointed. Though 

ſeveral of the members who, eighteen years before, were the 
promoters of this bill, now ſpoke againſt it, they were {till out- 

numbered. Sir William Stanhope and his brothers were in the 
minority. 

The oppoſition had no better ſucceſs in che houſe of peers, 
though equally ſanguine in its hopes. Lord Cheſterfield took 
the earlieſt opportunity of declaring himſelf. He deſired, that 
no words or expreſſions, employed in the addreſs of thanks for 
the king's ſpeech, ſhould afterwards be made uſe of, either for or 
againſt any propoſition that might be made, or any queſtion that 
might ariſe in the houſe. The meaning of this declaration was 

4 | | Joon 
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1 ſoon evinced by the active port which he took in the ſubſequent I7 34. 
1 debates. | ds hack 
r The moſt important of theſe was occaſioned by the removal 
= of the duke of Bolton and lord Cobham from their regiments. 
b Theſe lords were ſuppoſed to have been diſmiſſed, or, as our 
witty earl expreſſed it, whiſpered out of their N commiſſions, 


SY 


merely on account of their not complying with the deſires of the 
miniſter. A motion was made by the duke of Marlborough to 
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| reſtrain this power, which had conſtantly been exerciſed by the 

, crown, and ſeemed inherent to the prerogative. - The bill which 

3 he propoſed was intended to prevent, for the future, all officers, 

[ above the rank of colonels, from bein 2 deprived of their com- 

J miſſions, otherwiſe than by judgment of a court martial, to be 

L held for that purpoſe, or by addreſs of either houſe of parliament. 

2 Of the ſeveral lords, who ſpoke in favor of the bill, none expreſſed 

himſelf with more warmth than lord Cheſterfield [7]. He was 

= complimented on that occaſion by the duke of Argyle, who, 

- being then {till a courtier, oppoſed both the bill, and the motion, | 
TT which immediately followed, for preſenting an addreſs to his | 
. maj jeſty, in order to be in formed, by whoſe advice, and for what | 


crimes, the two lords had been removed[8]. The fate of the 
bill decided that of the motion; both were rejected, and our 
earl joined in the proteſts that were drawn up by the conſiderable 
and reſpectable minority who divided on this occaſion. 

Nothing proves more evidently than this tranſaction with 
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what different eyes perſons, equally well- meaning, may view the 
ſame objects. Lord Cheſterfield ſeems to have been as ſincere 
2 in his approbation of this bill, as his boſom friend, lord Scar- 
1 = borough, was in his oppoſition to it. And yet, when in the 
VoL, I. 7 | laſt 
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1732. laſt reign a ſimilar bill was drawn up by the late earl Stanhope, 
——it had been equally. approved by the two friends. The reaſons 
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and the occaſion that induced them to think differently upon 


the ſame ſubject, are not known. Perhaps their various ſitua- 


tion in life may have produced this effect. Lord Scarborough, 


being himſelf an officer, undoubtedly had better opportunities 


of being informed of every thing that had any relation to the 
good of the ſervice; and he ſeems to have been really alarmed at 


the conſequences which the bill, however well calculated to 


leſſen miniſterial influence, might have had in promoting military 


independency. It was in that light that he conſidered the 
queſtion fearing, however, left it fhould be fufpected, that the 
| deſire of keeping his places, both in the army and at court, had 


biaſſed his judgment, he previouſly waited on the king, and 


having declared his motives, with great earneſtnefs begged that 
he might be permitted to reſign. His majeſty preſſed him a 
conſiderable time to deſiſt from his reſolution, and, finding him 
| nnalterably fixed, at laſt told him, 64 My 16rd, there is an 
bh employment you cannot in honor give up, Which is your 
« regiment; for you know, as well as I, we are upon the 
« eve of a war.” This argument prevailed with his Iordſhip; he 
contented himſelf. with reſigning his place of maſter of the horſe, 
and, on coming down from the cloſet, ordered a chair to be called, 
and diſmiſſed the king J equipage [9]. Being thus free to declare 
for the court, without incurring the ſuſpi picion of being prompted 
to.it by undue motives, he not only gave his vote againfſt the 
ſecond reading of the bill; but, notwithſtanding the eloquent 


exertions of his friend, he made a motion to have it rejected, in 


order to prevent the like attempts for the future. His reaſons | 
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were delivered with great firength and preciſion; but whether 1734. 
they occaſioned any alteration in lord Chefterfield's opinion iz — 


leſs certain than that they produced none in his ſentiments for {9 
reſpectable a friend. 


A meſſage from the e king Fog a vote of Fel, having been 


- 4 4 


conſiderable oppoſition. A war r Had broken out in Europe, and 
its flames threatened to ſpread over this iſland. Prudence 
required that the nation ſhould be prepared at all eyents; and the 
miniſter would have been culpable, had he neglected the means 
of putting the kingdom in a proper ſtate of defence, It Was 
particularly neceſſary to guard any attempts that might be made 
during the time of anarchy and confuſion always attending new 
elections. Obyigus as theſe reaſons ſeemed to be, they did not 
make an equal impreſſion upon all the members. Lord Cheſter- 


q field, Who happened to be again in oppoſition to the duke of 
5 Argyle, diſtinguiſhed himſelf in his anſwer to his grace. He 
"* ſaid, that * what was demanded was not in the leaſt neceſſary 
ir for the ſupport of the king and the ſafety of the nation, 
1 * though it might be neceſſary for the ſupport of miniſterial 
. ſchemes, and for the ſupport of miniſterial perſona ges. 
4 „Coming at the end of the long ſeſſion of a long parliament, 
d it appeared to him in the ſame light as if an application 
"8 « thould be made to a man on his death-bed, to bequeath all he 
4 * has in the world to thoſe who are utter ſtrangers to him, nay 
he „Who have been generally reputed his greateſt enemies.“ He 
TA owned, indeed, what was more fully inſiſted upon by lord Hard- 
$ wicke, who made a ſhort and nervous reply to his lordſhip, that 


by the conſtitution the kings always had a fort of dictatorial 
K 2 power, 
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I 7 34. power, during the intervals of parliament, in caſe of any ſudden 


—— or unexpected danger, to provide for the preſervation of the 


commonwealth ; but he pretended, that the aſking for ſuch a 
power before-hand looked ſuſpicious, . and, to illuſtrate his 
meaning, had recourſe to this ſarcaſtical compariſon : 4 No man 
« will refuſe to let an infant of a good eſtate have whatever may 
be neceſſary for his ſubſiſtence. For this he has no great 
&« occaſion for any letter of credit from his guardians ; but, if 
Lg theſe ſhould be ſuch fools, or ſuch unfaithful guardians, as to 
“ give him an unlimited letter of credit, for borrowing whatever 
he himſelf might think neceſſary for his ſubſiſtence, it would 
6 certainly tend to throw him into extravagance, and make him 
66 4 prey for uſurers and extortioners.” 
1735. It may be preſumed, that the oppoſition would have been lef; 


ſtrenuous, in obſtructing the views of government, could they 


have f deen convinced, that theſe views were really for the good of 
the nation. This they pretended to doubt; and lord Cheſter- 
field, as well as his friends, went ſo far as to affirm, that the 
veſſel of Great Britain was ſteered by the Hanoverian rudder. 
The ground of their apprehenſions will, in fome meaſure, 


appear from the following 8 account of the ſtate of Europe at that 


time. 


The fiipulations of the laft treaty of Vienna ſeemed to imply 
an obligation to aſſiſt the houfe of Auſtria, whenever its poſſeſ- 
ſions, already much leſſened, ſhould be further invaded. The 


Dutch, indeed, being more expoſed to, and perhaps more 


diffident of, their neighbours, had laid many reſtrictions on their 
acceſſion to the treaty. The French, whoſe deſigns againſt their 


natural and ancient rivals upon the continent this treaty was 


3 my intended 
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intended to check, ſoon found an opportunity of putting the real 1735. 
diſpoſitions of the contracting parties to the teſt. On the death OY 
of Auguſtus I. king of Poland, his moſt chriſtian majeſty imme- 
diately refolved to ſecure that crown to his father-in-law, the 
unhappy competitor of the deceaſed monarch. The emperor, - 
on his part, apprehending that, if Staniſlaus ſhould ſucceed, he 
ſhould always find a dangerous neighbour in him, could not. 
conſent to his re-elecuon. The diſpute, as is uſual between 
crowned heads, ended in an open rupture. But this war, 
carried on with unequal ſpirit and forces, was alſo attended with 
very different ſucceſs. Lewis XV. the young monarch of a 
warlike and united nation, was prepared, and certain, as he was 
faid to be, of the good wiſhes of Hanoyer, and of the connivance 
at leaſt of the Britiſh miniſtry [11], formed an offenſive alliance 
with the kings of Sardinia and Spain, in order to attack his 
enemy in ſeveral parts at once. The declining head ef the 
empire, Charles VI. on the contrary, found, in the unwilling 
guarantees of his poſſeſſions, importunate monitors and irre- 
ſolute friends. In vain did he ſolicit his natural allies to ſupport 
him in ſo diſadvantageous a conteſt, and to maintain what was 
called the balance of Europe. In vain, to avoid appearing the 
aggreſſor, did he abſtain from the firſt hoſtilities, and leave it to 
Ruſſia to oppoſe Staniſlaus, and to ſettle the elector of Saxony 
upon the Poliſh throne : theſe precautions did not diſarm his 
enemies, Nor procure him the aſſiſtance of his friends. The 
Dutch, under perpetual apprehenſions for their barrier, which: 
the imperial court could not, and the Britiſh miniſtry would not, 
provide with ſufficient troops [12], willingly embraced a neu- 
trality; a ſtate which is always preferred by that wiſe republic, 
and 
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1735. and was particularly their choice at that time, from the fear af 
= being obliged to create a new ſtadtholder. This neutrality was 
either the cauſe or the pretence why the Britiſn miniſtry only 
interfered by vague propoſals and offers of mediation, which 


were lighted. The miniſter, in the mean while, did not neglect ji 
to provide for the ſecurity of the kingdom. Every year he ; 
applied for freſh parliamentary ſupplies; he fitted out ſquadrons; 8 
and took ſix thouſand Danes into Britiſh pay, for the ſame uſeful it 
purpoſes, which, ſome years before, had occaſioned the hiring of 1 
twelve thouſand Heſſians. He carried this precaution ſtill 4 
further, and, to prevent an invaſion from powers whoſe intereſt 1 
it was by no means to attempt one, he every Fear increaſed the 8 
number of national troops. 5 0 
2736, Such exertions of ſtrength, equally vain and waſteful, were ( 
not aſſented to without great oppolition in both houſes. Lord . 
Cheſterfield, convinced that theſe ſucoeſſive augmentations could 5 
have but one uſe, attacked them, not only with the power of 1 
eloquence, but with the ſhafts of ridicule. With a ſatyrical vein { 
of pleaſantry, almoſt peculiar to himſelf, he expoſed in a , 
_ periodical paper [14] the harmleſs diſpoſition both of the miniſters 4 


and the troops. The ſcheme of a wax army, moving by clock- 
work, and anſwering all the uſes of a real one, was worthy of 4 
Swift's pen; and, if 1 am not miſinformed, the dean ſaw, approved, M 3 
and wiſhed to have been the writer of it. Li 
( 
| 


During the courſe of this political ſtruggle, lord Chefterfield 
had the misfortune of loſing his brother Charles Stanhope. 
Though the youngeſt, he was not the leaſt beloved; and, indeed, 

by the accounts I received from the counteſs of Cheſterfield, his. = 
character muſt have been moſt amiable, By his death a conſiderable 
eſtate 
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eftate devolved to Mr. John Stanhope, whoſe ſole dependence 1736. 
hitherto had been upon the earl. | be 
After a long negociation, a treaty was at length concluded 
between the contending powers. The houſe of Bourbon was a 
great gainer by the war; and that of Auſtria an equal loſer by 
the peace. Lorrain, a confiderable province, capable of main- 
taining an army -of thirty thouſand men, hitherto governed by 
its own ſovereigns, though, from its vicinity, moſt commonly 
under the influence or in the power of France, was now, for. 
ever, annexed to that crown. King Staniſlaus obtained the 
enjoyment of it, during his life, as an equivalent for Poland; 
and the former duke of Lorrain, in virtue of this ceſſion, pro- 
cured the reverſion of Tuſcany after the death of the old duke, 
che laſt of the Medicis family, together with the hand of the 
eldeſt arch-dutcheſs. The king of Spain's eldeſt ſon made a 
moſt advantageous exchange of two dutchies for two kingdoms, 
parma and Placentia for Naples and Sicily; the king of Sardinia 
ſomewhat extended his territories; : and, as a compenſation for ſo 
many ſacrifices, the emperor obtained from his rivals the long- 
withed-for guarantee of the pragmatic ſan&tion. . 

It would take much time, and afford little entertainment, to 
ſpecify and explain the ſeveral ſubjects -of debate between the 
miniſters and their antagoniſts in the courſe of this and the 
preceding year. Some were temporary or local; others, the reſult 
of former, or the foundation of future, deliberations; and all, 
though at the time magnified by party, are now become too 
inconſiderable to be mentioned any where but in general hiſtory, 
where the foibles and inconfiſtencies of mankind are faithfully 
and minutely recorded. Strong things were, as uſual, ſaid by 
5 the-. 
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17 36. the minority [15]; and, as uſual, the majority endeavoured to 
—— aſliſt the deſigns of the miniſter. 

1737. Very different ſentiments were entertained by the heads of the 
oppoſition. As their object was to embarraſs the miniſtry, and 
to inflame the people, the queſtions which were ſtarted were 
ſuch as, if decided to their with, muſt leſſen the influence of the 
court, and, if rejected, mult increaſe the popular clamor. This 
was plainly the cafe in the proceedings occaſioned by a tumult 
that was excited about this time in Edinburgh. Mr. Porteus, a 
captain of the city-guard, had been tried and condemned to death, 
for having too haſtily ordered his men to fire, and having fired 

himſelf, upon a mob that attempted to reſcue a ſmuggler from 
the gallows. As there appeared, on the captain's trial, ſeveral 
circumſtances in his favour, a reprieve was obtained for him 
upon the repreſentation of the judges. But the people were 
not ſatisfied; and, at the inſtigation, or at leaſt with the con- 
nivance of ſome deſigning men, they aſſembled in a ſeditious 
manner. They forced the gates of the jail, dragged out the 
unfortunate priſoner, and hanged him in the ſame place where 
the ſmuggler had ſuffered. This was not a mere riot; it bore 
the marks of deſign and deliberation; and, though ſome of the 
facts might have been exaggerated, a mutinous diſpoſition could MW 
not be diſowned. The ſame ſpirit had of late ſhewn itſelf in + 
ſeveral parts of the kingdom; and a daring, though puerile, + 
inſult upon government had been commutted in Weſtminſter- | 
| 
{ 
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hall [16]. It became, therefore, neceſſary to puniſh as well as 
to check theſe violent attempts againſt the peace of ſociety. The 
caſe of the Edinburgh riot was brought into parliament; the EI 
_ {debates laſted five months, and lord Cheſterfield was concerned in | 
ſome I 
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the other, as the effect of wicked combinations. Theſe aſcribed 
the cauſe to the meaſures of government; thoſe to the incendiary 
writings of a diſappainted faction. Deſpotiſm on one fide, and 


jacobitiſm on the other, were intraduced in this diſpute, with as 


much reaſon as they are in every other political controverſy. 
The miniſtry were driven to the diſagreeable alternative, either 
of giving up the aſſiſtance. of military force, which ſedition made 
more and. more neceſſary, or of diſobliging a part of the nation, 
already too much. ſuſpected of di ſaffection. Some of the Scotch 
members, hitherto, the beſt friends to the reigning powers, 


expreſſed their indignation on ſeeing the judges. compelled: to 
appear at the bar of the houſe of lords, the magiſtrates: of their 


capital ſtigmatiaed, and the city deprive of ſore of. its privileges. 
The manly. ſenſe and humane . diſpoſition of lord Hardwicke 
prevented a too violent ſtretch of power. That great magiſtrate, 
(who, though conſtantly attached to the court, and moſt commonly 
engaged in. parliamentary altercations with lord Cheſterfieldy: was, 


according to his lordſhip's judgment, net only an agreeable: and? 


eloquent ſpeaker, but d moſt clear and inſtructive reaſpner): 
maintained on this occaſion; a well a om many others; the juſt! 


prerogative of the crown, without extending it to the oppreſſion 
of the people. A due regard was paid to che articles of the 


Union] and the heavieſt parts of the ſentence were mitigatod in 


the houſe of commons. But · yet chis unfortunate affair is thought 


to have left or increaſed; among ſeveral of the inhabitants, a ſpirit 
of diſaffection, which broke out, a few. vears after, at the time 


of the rebellion; - (707 O23 A FI: Fon, hatididzs d 101 Dla 
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ſome of them. By one of the parties, this act of violence was 1737. 


* 


repreſented as the natural confequence of national diſcontent; by 
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TL 37. Thus did the perfons who governed grow weaker even from 
 — their victories, and, while all-powerful at court and in parliament;. 
find themſelves every where elſe. diſtreſſed. and literally out- 
witted. The times were no more, when a Dryden. or. a Swift, in 
ſupport of miniſters and courts,. alone faced legions, and fought 
them with advantage: The ſuperiority of. writing, as-well. as of 
ſpeaking, was univerſally judged. to: be on the ſide of. the oppo- 
ſition. Promiſes: and rewards, it. was ſaid, . might procure votes, 
but could neither create or purchaſe eloquence and genius [171. 
From the epic poem [18] to the: ballad [19], and. from the: 
elaborate diſſertation [z o] to: the periodical. ſheet- [2 1J, every: 
engine of: argument or wit was levelled againſt: the preſent: 
adminiſtration... This had; and always will have, its effect; a 
few inſtances of ſeverity againſt ſome of: the - moſt. unguarded 
offenders [2 24, could not reſtrain, the: greater: number; and: the: 
popular writers, in. general: ſucceeded. in raiſing the indignation: 
of the people, and even their laughter, which was ſtill of more: 
l conſequence: j 
| The ſtage itſelf. began to- be made uſe of, as it was inithe time 
of the Athenian: common- wealth, to ſerve the purpoſes: of: faction, 
and: ſpread perſonal ſatyr; and, as one. abuſe. generally paves the 
way for another; virtue and. decency: were. no mors. reſpected: 
than government. To check this growing evil, and put a ſtop: 
to the impiety and licentiouſneſs which ſome of the dramatic 
writers had: been guilty: of, a bill was brought in, and with 
| great expedition paſſed, towards. the end of the. ſeſſion, in both. 
| houſes. By this bill, the new pieces were ſubmitted! to the 
examination: of the- lord- chamberlain. for the time being, and 
| | could not be exhibited. upon the. ſtage without his licence. 
} 5 Though 
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Though this act, which certainly was no innovation, might be a 17 37. 
. [ W | 


proper one, yet it ſeemed ill-timed, precipitate, and liable to 
many inconveniencies. The perſons in oppoſition did not fail 
to repreſent it as an incroachment upon the natural rights of a 
free people, and a ſtep towards attacking the liberty of the preſs. 
They exclaimed, that honeſt miniſters had nothing to-fear from 
the ſtrokes of ſatyre; that bad ones ought not to be ſcreened 
from the only puniſhment that could reach them; and that the 
laws of the country were ſufficient to guard againſt exceſſes [2.3]. 
Lord Cheſterfield took up the cauſe of liberty with his uſual 
vivacity, and, without preparation, ſupport, or contradiction, he 
ſtood forth as the advocate of letters and of wit. His ſpeech was 
received with univerſal applauſe; and, though printed incor- 
rectly, and without the aſſiſtance of his own finiſhing hand, it 
has ſtood the teſt of time, and will, probably, be handed down 
to poſterity, as one of the fineſt ſpecimens of Britiſh elo- 
quence [| 24]. Though this ſpeech did not hinder the bill from 
paſſing into a law, it has contributed to prevent the abuſe that 
might have been made of it, in reſtraining the powers of genius, 
and ſerving the purpoſes of miniſterial pique or een 
diſlike. | | 
The miniſtry wend now ſurrounded with enemies, not only 
without, but even within the palace. The Principal of theſe 
was the heir to the crown. Long diſpleaſed with his father's 
counſellors, and diſſatisfied on account of the little ſhare he was 
allowed to have in the conduct and even knowledge of public 
affairs, the prince of Wales took no pains to conceal his diſguſt. 


4 o 


He might, perhaps, have ftifled his reſentment, had not the 


perſon who preſided at the helm torced him to become his 
Es: dependent 
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dependent or his enemy. His connections were repreſented as 


inconſiſtent with his duty to the king; his favorites were ill. 
treated, and he was deſired not to ſee thoſe who had made 


themſelves obnoxious to the court. Self- intereſt concurred with 


ambition to widen the breach. Generoſity, in ſettling the 


princes income, might have brought on an accommodation; 
parſimony precluded every hope of this kind. The king would 
not allow his ſon, who was now married, and might expect a 
family, the ſame revenue he himſelf had enjoyed in a fimilar 


ſituation; and the offer of one-half, or fifty thouſand pounds, 


was rejected with ſpirit by the prince, who had recourſe to a 


dangerous, and by the event, an ineffectual expedient. 


He applied to the heads of the oppoſition, and a motion was 
made by them in both houſes, that his majeſty might be deſired 
to ſettle on his ſon annually the ſum of one hundred thouſand 
pounds out of the civil liſt, They were foiled in the attempt, 


and, indeed, could not expect to ſucceed. But their chief 


deſign was anſwered; an open rupture was now declared between 
the prime miniſter and the prince. The former could not but 


feel the influence of fo powerful an enemy; and the oppoſition 
ſecured to themſelves, together with the patronage of the imme- 


diate ſucceſſor, an increaſing intereſt with the people. The 
ſtrong proteſt, which was entered in the houſe of lords on this 
occaſion, was ſigned, if not penned, by lord Cheſterfield. 


It might have been prudent in the miniftry to have been 


contented with this temporary fucceſs. The prince's reſentment 


was ſufficiently raiſed; but the exertion of it was, for the preſent, 
rendered difficult and precarious. A court, deprived of the means 


of rewarding its attendants, can attach only thoſe who are in 
expectation 
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expectation of a change, and futurity ſeldom makes conſiderable 1737. 
impreſſions upon courtiers. Great reſtraints were laid upon _. 
prince in his father's palace, and he could not avoid being 
watched or even thwarted in his actions. But this was not- 
thought ſufficient, Fear, or the ſpirit of revenge, induced the 
miniſter to carry his point till further. He imagined that, by 
greater ſeverity, he ſhould either force his royal antagoniſt to 
ſubmiſſion, or render him inconſiderable in the eyes of his 
attendants. The king was made to reſent a trifling neglect of 
his ſon; no regard was ſhewn to his excuſes and intreaties ; 
peremptory orders were ſent him to part with all his friends, or 
quit his father's houſe; and he was even refuſed the ſatis Faction. 
of ſeeing his mother on her death-bed. 
Queen Caroline died at the end of this year, of a cruel 
diſorder, which, being too long concealed, terminated in a painful 
and fatal operation. She bore the one and the other with. 
fortitude and reſignation, and was ſincerely regretted by the 
king. As our earl had, for many years, been no greater favorite 
with her than his patron lord Townſhend, he cannot be expected 
to have been much affected by her loſs, or partial to her memory. 
Notwithſtanding this, he allowed her perſonal graces, accom- 
pliſhments of the mind, addreſs, reſolution, and perſeverance. 
She poſſeſſed more learning than commonly falls to the ſhare of 
her ſex, and was every day endeavouring to increaſe it. Men of 
ſcience were encouraged by her [2 5]; ſhe enjoyed their conver-- 
ſation, and wiſhed to have a place among them. Philoſophy and 
politics were her conſtant ſtudy, and ſhe took a pride in ſhewin g 
her ſuperiority in both. Her ſway over the king was founded 
on the opinion he had of her merit, and ſhe improved her power 
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1737.by her compliance with his wiſhes. The art by which ſhe 


e governed was known to every body but himſelf. Upon the 
whole, ſhe had more admirers than friends, :and exchanged : 
the character of an amiable queen for that of a great one. | , 
The oppoſition had now acquired, what they wanted before, à . 
head equally able and willing to give them weight and ſupport, 
They furniſhed him with the means, and he loſt no opportunities l 
of improving his talents and increaſing his popularity. Leſs ; 
Partial to His native ſoil than his father and grandfather had been, : 
he profeſſed a generous love for liberty [26], and a juſt reverence 4 
for the Britiſh conſtitution. His heart was as open to the ſentiments ir 
of benevolence, as his mind to the impreſſions of truth. Thoſe, ” 
who appeared animated with the ſame ſentiments, merited his 4 
approbatian, and ſhared his favor. He particularly declared 1 
himſelf the patron of men of genius and of wit. Letters and te 
arts, baniſhed from court, found a refuge under his roof; and 9 
Poets, thus encouraged, proclaimed a new Auguſtus. Lyttelton was 4 
His philoſopher and friend [27], Glover became his Virgil, and 1 
Pope would have been his Horace. Thomſon and Mallet 1 


expreſſed the hopes of the nation, and their own, in the maſque 
of Alfred, compoſed by his order, and acted in his houſe. The 0 
tragedy of Muſtapha, and that of Guſtavus Vaſa, were intended 


to intereſt the people in his favor; but were both prohibited bb WW b 
the licenſer, under the ſanction of the laſt act of parliament. 1 
As none of the enemies of the miniſtry had contributed more 1 
than lord Bolingbroke to deſtroy their popularity, the prince of 2 
Wales became deſirous of a more particular connection wih 1 
him. He profeſſed the greateſt regard for his lordſhip, and gave 7 


him room to hope, that he would one day fulfil his grandfather's 
intentions 
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intentions towards him [28]. In return for theſe expreſſions of 1737. 
confidence and friendſhip, his lordſhip wrote, for the uſe of the Fey 
preſumptive heir to the crown, his Idea of a Patriot King, an idea 
which a ſucceeding reign was happily reſerved to realize. 

Lord Cheſterfield had long before enjoyed a conſiderable ſhare: 
in the prince's eſteem and favor; and it is probable, that he was 
one of the perſons whom his royal highneſs had been deſired to 
give up. If I am not miſinformed, the earl's principal view in 
this connection was to promote his favorite ſcheme; though it 
might not, in every reſpect, have been equally well received, nor 
indeed equally adviſeable and convenient. He wiſhed to ſee the 

electorate and the kingdom ſeparated from each other, and 
allotted: to different Branches of the royal family; and endea- 
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| voured to convince the ſucceſſor of the incompatibility of the 

| two titles. Experience induced him: to believe, that the preju- 

| dices of youth: in favor of the native ſoiÞ were ; unconquerable; 

| and he. conceived, that, whenever a war broke out, Hanover 

| would be attacked, and Great Britain become the {vache d lait), 

| milch cow, or money-giving province. He conſidered the N 

a want of a: proviſion to obviate this inconvenience as a defect in 1 [ 

the act of ſettlement; and. declared, that ſuch a ſcheme would not | | 

enly tend to the preſerv ation and advantage of both countries, Þ | 

but would confirm and ſecure the royal family upon this throne; * 
by the gratitude and affection of their people. He humorouſly 

; { added, that by that ſeparation the maxim divide ef impera would 

be literally accompliſhed [29]. Could it eſcape his lordſhips 

* piercing eye, that time alone might poſſibly effect a _— and: 

e 


naturally: turn. the ſcale on the other ſide?: 
| Fi 


As 


J 8 


As the next parliamentary campaign was likely to be an active 
one, a place of meeting was appointed by the anti-miniſterial party, 


for muſtering their forces, and ſettling their plan of operations. 
Bath was the ſpot fixed upon for that purpoſe; and a more 
convenient one could not have been choſen. This elegant town 
much reſembles the Bajæ of the luxurious Romans. Like that, 
it is diſtinguiſhed by its waters, its magnificence, and its plea- 
ſures. It is there that, twice a year, health, diverſions, politics, 


and play, attract what is called the beſt company. To this 


place the prince carried his princeſs, ſoon after the birth of her 


firſt child. An event ſo intereſting to the nation afforded a 
favorable opportunity of aſſembling his friends, and concealing 
buſineſs under the appearances of feſtivity and joy. The royal 


and much-beloved pair received the homage of the numerous 
concourſe of people of every rank, who flocked thither to make 


uſe of a liberty they were reſtrained from in the capital [ 30. 
Sumptuous entertainments were given by the corporation, under 
the direction of the famous Naſh. Lord Cheſterfield did the 


Honors of the place, and his ſervants were emplayed to attend. 


Having had occaſion to mention the name ef Naſh, a cir. 
cumſtance occurs to- me, which, 1 hope, I may be allowed 
to inſert here, as it furniſhes a freſh inſtance of lord Cheſterfield's, 
judgment, and of the keenneſs of his wit. It is well known, 


that this vain, though uſeful, ſuperintendent of public plea- 
ſures firſt introduced order and elegance in places of entertain- 


ment; and, on account of the authority he was indulged to 


aſſume, was ſtiled the king of Bath. In confideration of his 


ſervices, the corporation reſolved to giye him a public and durable 
mark of their gratitude and regard. A full-length picture of 


the 


fl 


fi 
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the mock monarch was made at their expence, and placed br Al £737; 37- 
pump-room, between the buſts of . Newton and Pgpe. — 


want of judgment that directed, and the vanity that wm 
ſuch a monument, were ſeverely Hee 1 s pes lines, 
Annen by the earl. / 1 3.1 biegsWb 8 by 


Immortal Newton never ſpoxke NOTION lo! 
More truth than here youll find? 
Nor Pope himſelf oer 8 a joke 
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: | Severer on mankind. oh 5 0 lt 22 36 
15 | T nis picture, placd the butts between, ne i : : N 
5 . Gives ſatyre all its firength; RY Tema we” 
| . Wiſdom and Wit are little ſeen, ; | ; 8 4 : 
| While folly glares at length. ds 
| More important ſubjects had for ſome time e engaged t the 1738. 
5 attention of the Public. The nation had enjoyed Peace about 
five and twenty years; for it can ſearce be ſaid, that peace was 
; interrupted by the half wars of 1718 and 1727. 1 ſtate of 
; tranquillity {0 deſireable, eſpecially for a commercial people, 
5 had been the conſtant object of Wal poles adminiſtration. The | [ 
Improvement of manufactures, as well as the increaſe of trade | | 
5 and wealth, which mark this period, will incline poſterity to be 9 
5 more equitable than their predeceſſors, in judg; ing of a man, | 
5 whoſe moſt unpardonable fault was to have kept his rivals out 
f of his place ſo long. They imputed to puſillanimity and ſelfiſh- 
of neſs his pacific diſpoſitions; they expoſed the partial and con- 
8 tracted views with which the negociations abroad had been 
Cc 


conducted ; and they exclaimed, that the large ſums raiſed for 
YoL'T- M : the 
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17 38. the ſake of preventive and defenſive meaſures were not applied to 

—— the beſt uſes, the diſcharge of the national debts, and the pre- 
ſervation of the national rights. 

The catholic king, or rather his queen, had; for a long time; 
ſhewed a difregard for the nation which, of all others, it is the 
chief intereſt, and in general the inclination, of the Spaniards to, 
keep well with [311. It cannot be denied, but that ſome provo- 
cations had been given by Engliſh: traders as. well as by thoſe 
of other nations. But the means: employed. by the Spaniſh 
miniſtry to procure: redreſs. were not ſuch as juſtice: could autho- 
rize, or Britiſh honor overlook. Jealouſy, reſentment, and, 
perhaps, bigotry, ſeem to have had a great ſhare in ſeveral 
inſtances of violence and animoſity which were then exerciſed. For 

above twenty years, the Spaniſh guarda coftas in America had been 
irapowered to ſtop the Engliſh traders in the open ſeas, or at 

leaſt within ſight of their coaſts, to ſearch and ſeize both cargoes 
and ſhips; to impriſon the crews, and. often to treat them in a a 
barbarous manner. Vain and ineffectual. had been the repreſen- 
tations of our court, and ſuch will repreſentations ever be, when 
unſupported by thoſe means which a great maritime power can 
never want to defend its rights. The Spaniards, unreſtrained in 
their hoſtile proceedings, had, on: many occaſions, added con- 
tumely to offence. Their depredations were become exceſſive, 

and their captures. were valued at half. a million. Encouraged 

by the ſupineneſs of the Britiſh miniſtry, and inſtigated by the 

active. induſtry of the French, they publicly laid claim to Georgia 

and part of Carolina, and interrupted not only the general com- 
merce, but alſo that particular branch ſtipulated by the treaty of 
Utrecht, and known by the name of the A/iento contradi [32]. 
At 
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At laſt, the nation was rouſed by theſe repeated inſults. The 1738. 


clamors of the merchants were heard throughout the kingdom. 
The voice of humanity, in favor of the ſailors, was too loud to be 
ſtifled. Applications to parliament were made from the metro- 
polis and other trading cities; and neither peers nor commons 


could any longer refuſe their interpoſition. In conſequence, the 
two houſes preſented addreſſes to the king, expreſſing the wiſhes 
of the nation, and their own ſenſe of the juſtice of the complaint. 


The anſwer was favorable. His majeſty was pleaſed to promiſe, 
chat, either by negociation or by arms, an adequate ſatis faction 
ſhould be procured for the damages ſuſtained, and a ſecurity 
obtained for the freedom of navigation. 


914 


And yet the miniſter, unable to reſolve for war, hoped: to 1739. 


prevent a rupture between the two crowns, by the parade of his 


armaments, and the addreſs of his negociators. He did not wiſh 
to meet parliament, without having an honorable accommodation 


to produce, and found it the more difficult to bring the Spaniards 
to reaſonable terms, as they were apprized of the neceſſity he was 
under to accept of any[33]. At laſt, after many procraſti- 


nations, which obliged the miniſter to prorogue and delay the 
meeting of parliament, he procured, in the beginning of 17 39, 
a temporary treaty under the title of convention. The pompous 
manner in which this convention was announced, was rather a 
diſadvantage to it; for, upon examining the articles, they were 
found by no means anſwerable to the expectations of the people 
and the promiſes of the court. This was proved by the popular 
lords; and, in particular, by the earl of Cheſterfield, who ſpoke 
againſt this warlike peace, as he called it, with great force of 
argument, as well as eloquence and wit [ 34]. He probably was 

M 2 animated 
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1 7 39. animated by the preſence of the prince of Wales, who affiſted at 

— debate, and thought proper, in an affair which ſo nearly | 
affected the glory of the nation, to vote, for the firſt time, and to 


divide with the oppoſition. The argumetits made uſe of on 
their ſide were ſo forcible; as to perſuade ſeveral of the peers, 
attached to the court, to diſſent from it on this occaſion. Lord 
Scarborough, who never reſiſted conviction, on Whatever ſide he 
found it, thought himſelf obliged to join the oppoſers, and 
the miniftry carried their point in favor of the convention by a 
much ſmaller majority than they had procured on any other 
queſtion [35]. A proteſt couched in very ſtrong terms, and i 
| bearing the ſtamp of lord Cheſterfield's manner of nn Was 1 
entered and ſigned by about forty peers. Bd, 
The ferment occaſioned by the ill-ſucceſs of the preceding ; 
debate rendered the minority {till more inclined to ſhew their 15 
diſapprobation of the court meaſures. It was on that account 23 
particularly, that the very moderate ſettlement of thirty-nine 
thouſand pounds per annum, for the king's younger children, "1 
propoſed to be charged upon the hereditary revenues of the crown, t 
[ met with any oppoſition. Our earl, who made a ſhort, though 1 
| ſevere, ſpeech on this occaſion, did not ſcruple to hint, that while 2 
| certain branches of the royal family were provided for, at a a 
time when the utmoſt economy was ſo neceſſary, other branches t 
| | ſtill nearer the throne (vis. the offspring of the ſacceflor) remained : | 
| not only unprovided but even fill unprayed for. | 
| A ſabſequent debate on a vote of credit to be granted to the "> 
N 1 king, gave our earl a freſh opportunity of diſplaying his wit at a 
| the expence of the miniſters. © They ſeemed,” he ſaid, © to. f 
| & have been play) ing for almoſt theſe twenty years, at a fort of [ 


| | | 6 game 
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60 game of hazard for peace or war; and at laſt, by a lucky nick, 1739. 
« out ſtarted a thing they call a convention, which is neither the 
« one nor the other; but is to be made either the one or the other, 
« they cannot yet tell which, if we will but grant them ſome extra- 
« ordinary and unuſual powers, for enabling them to continue 
« their game. What their future ſucceſs may be, I ſhall not 
« pretend to divine; but I am ſure, I ſhall never be for giving 
« unlimited credit to ſuch awkward gameſters.” 
Such as it was, however, it ſoon appeared, that this convention 
was not thought binding by the court of Madrid. They failed 
in the payment of the ſum, which had been accepted by way of 
indemnification, and the meetings of the plenipotentiaries ap- 
pointed to ſettle the articles in diſpute were ineffectual. From 
an error, which too often has prevailed upon the continent, it 
was imagined, that the reluctance which the miniſter had ſhewn 
to purſue vigorous meaſures, proceeded from his diffidence of 
being ſupported by the nation; and it was alſo imagined, that 
his enemies would continue to obſtruct his operations; and that 
the ſame irreſolution, which had too long diſgraced the Britiſh | 
| cabinet, would equally take place at ſea or in the field. War was 
at length proclaimed on the 23d of October, with univerſal 
applauſe, and the nation rejoiced in an opportunity of undeceiving 
their enemies, and of recalling the glorious days of Elizabeth and 
Cromwell. 
Theſe expectations ſeemed for a time to have reconciled the 1740. 
- oppoſite parties; and if their former contentions had not been 
alluded to, in the king's ſpeech, at the opening of the next 
ſeſſion, and in the addreſſes of the two houſes, it is not impro- 
bable, but that the miniſter, by complying, though late, with 
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1740; the wiſhes of the nation, might have recovered in a conſiderable 


——— degree their confidence and approbation, This the earl of | f 
Cheſterfield openly avowed. He ſaid that his majeſty's de- p. 
claration of war had effectually healed up all the former di- ſt 
viſions, that he not only approved of the war, but of the de- di 
claration itſelf, as being expreſſed in the moſt proper, the moſt 
juſt, and the ſtrongeſt terms, that could be deviſed, and that b 
if the meaſures now at laſt entered upon were purſued with 10 
equal vigour, an end, he hoped, a final end would be put to all Ia 
heats and animoſities. He therefore withed that all mention 1] 
were dropped of paſt jealouſies, ſince it now appeared that the i 
diviſion had been not between -one party and another, but th 
between. the whole nation and the miniſtry. But, though he 0} 
was ſupported in theſe ſentiments by the earl of Scarborough, A 
as well as by the dukes of Argyle and Bedford, he could not in 
fucceed in his endeavours, and this diſappointment proved a te 
fatal omen of what was to happen durin g the remainder of the 01 
ſeſſion. | | i to 

Lord .Scarborough's conduct, in this as well as in all other 25 
debates, cannot but inſpire us with the moſt exalted ideas of his Mm 
candor, delicacy, and moderation. Strongly attached by prin- to 

ciple to government, and by inclination to the king, he ſupported m 
the miniſtry a long time againſt the efforts of thoſe he was moſt 0 
intimately connected with, and lived for many years upon the 18 
beſt terms both with Sir Robert Walpole and with lord Cheſter- ſh 
field[36]. Forced at laſt by conviction to deviate from his former la 
courſe, and to expreſs his diſapprobation of the late public cc 
meaſures, he did it with a becoming frankneſs and generoſity, N 
wiſhing earneſtly to reconcile both parties at this intereſting EY 


7 Period, 
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period, and to unite them againſt the common enemies of their 1740. 
country. This attempt, however, was ill received: heads o on 


parties ſeldom allow a latitude of thinking, and in affairs of ſtate, 
fill more than in matters of religion, intolerance is by every ſide 
diſavowed, but too conſtantly practiſed by all. 

Unfortunately a nobleman equally beloved by the nation and 
by his friends could not long reſiſt the ſtruggle between his 
former engagements and his preſent feelings. A turn to me- 
lancholy, which ſhewed itſelf in his countenance, joined: to an 
ill ſtate of health [37], hurried him to an act of violence upon 
himfelf. The morning of the day on which he accompliſhed 


this reſolution, he paid a long viſit to lord Cheſterfield, and 


opened himſelf to him with great earneſtneſs on: many ſubjects. 


As he appeared ſomewhat diſcompoſed, his friend preſſed him 


in vain to ſtay and dine with him; which he refuſed, but m oft 
tenderly embraced him at parting.. It happened in the courſe 


of the converſation that ſomething: was fpoken of which related 2 


to Sir William Temple's negociations, when the two friends not 
agreeing about the circumſtances, lord Cheſterfield, whoſe me- 


mory was at all times remarkably good, referred lord Scarborough 


to the page of Sir William's memoirs where the matter was 
mentioned, After his lordſhip's death [38], the book was found 
open at: that very page. Thus he ſeems, in his. laſt moments, 
to have been ſtill attentive to his friend, and deſirous that he 
ſhould know he was ſo. This fatal cataſtrophe was univerſally: 
lamented, tenderly cenſured, and entirely excuſed by thoſe who 
confidered the unaccountable effects. of natural evils upon. the 
human mind. But what muſt-lord Cheſterfield's ſituation have 
been upon his. being informed of this unfortunate event? His. 

exccllent. 
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1 17 40. i Jady does not even now without the greateſt emotion 
—— ſpeak of the manner in which his lordſhip, on her return home 


at night, acquainted her with his loſs of that amiable nobleman; 


and he ever after lamented that he did not detain him at his 


- houſe, ſaying he might perhaps have been ſaved, if he Ha not 
been left to himſelf that day [39]. 
His grief, however, did not prevent him from continuing 
with the ſame afſiduity and vigour, to ſupport the meaſures of 

oppoſition. It appears rather that his zeal, no longer tempered 

by the ſteady example and mild influence of his friend, but on 
the contrary inflamed by his untimely end, exerted itſelf with 
greater energy on every occaſion, This appeared in the debates 
concerning a metlage for an extraordinary ſupply, ſent to the 
houſe of commons in preference to that of peers. The queſtion 
does not ſeem to have been of ſufficient Importance to haye 
excited his lordſhip's warmth againſt the author of this meſſage; 
But nothing from the miniſter could now pleaſe him, and he 
ſeemed to have adopted, in regard to Sir Robert, the ſentiment 
expreſſed in the following lines of an ancient poet, of which 
he ſent a comment in one of his letters to his ſon; 

Non amo te, Sabidi, nec poſſum dicere quare; 
Hoc tantum poſſum dicere, non amo te [40]. 

Yet, notwithſtanding: the dryneſs of the ſubject, our earl en- 
livened it with ſeveral ſtrokes of pleaſantry and humour [41], 
and the compliment he paid to the young earl of Halifax, who 
made the motion, was equally juſt and delicate. 

He had a much fairer opportunity of diſplaying his eloquence 


and reſentment, when a bill againſt penſioners, which had 
paſſed in the houſe of commons, was brought before the lords, 
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who, as it was expected even by the oppoſite party [42], re- 1740. 
jected it. In expreſſing his deteſtation of corruption, he caſt *" 4 
ſeveral ſarcaſtical reffections againſt the man whom at all times 


he conſidered as the grand promoter of it. He invariably re- 
preſented him on that account as ſil more ee to the 


morals than the liberties of his country. 
Had the earl been capable of liſtening to miniſterial whiſpers, 
it was often in his power, particularly at this time, to have 


made whatever terms he pleaſed. I am well informed that the 
poſt of lord lieutenant of Ireland was from his early life the 
object of his ambition; and that he might have been appointed 


to it during the preſent adminiſtration will appear from the 


anecdote I ſhall here refer to [43]. 
National concerns did not however ſo entirely engroſs his 


thoughts, but he found leiſure for other purſuits. Paternal ſollici- 


tude warmed his heart as much as patriotic zeal. Having laid 
down to himſelf the plan of a rational education, he followed it 
through all its branches, and did not ſhew his talents in a more 
conſpicuous light, when he ſupported the rights of a kin gdom, 
than when he condeſcended to be the inſtructor of a child. 


Cheſterfield writing by choice exerciſes for the uſe of his ſon, 
infinitely ſurpaſſes Dionyſius driven by neceſſity to teach 


grammar at Corinth. 
The brilliancy of his talents was equally evident in hs fas 


cility and variety of his compoſitions. From the moſt intricate 
political reſearches, he could in ati inſtant relax to the tone of 


polite converſation ; and I have been told; that oftentimes in a 


mixt company, after having diſtinguifhed himſelf by ſuperior 


wit and pleaſanty, he has taken up the pen and ſet down the 
Vol. I. N heads 
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with, though they were compoſed, as well as many of his moral 
and political eſſays, during the period of the oppoſition. 

This wonderful eaſe and extent of genius was juſtly extolled 
by his cotemporaries. It was particularly ſo in an ode inſcribed 
to his lordſhip, which will be {ſeen in the note[44]. 

As the war the nation was now engaged in had been foreſeen 
for a long time, it was univerſally hoped that it would be carried 
on with ſuch vigor as to put a ſpeedy period to it. But either 


from an imperfection in the plans, or from error in the ex- 


ecution, the event by no means anſwered the expectations, or 
at leaſt the wiſhes of the public. Powerful fleets were fitted 


out, feveral millions ſpent, and ſome damage done to the 
enemy; but engagements with their armadas were avoided, 


their flotas remained unmoleſted, their poſſeſſions were reſpected, 


and the loſſes of trade were very nearly equal on both ſides... 


It ſeemed, as lord Cheſterfield expreſſed it, that ſome malign- 
planet hung over Britiſh counſels, and. retarded or diſappointed 


every vigorous reſolution. The ſucceſs and miſcarriage of 


Vernon were equal proofs of the temerity and deficiency of our 


| proj ects; and Haddock's unaccountable inaction induced the witty 


earl to ſay that the words Hagrante * bello ought. to be changed 
into languente bello. 
The ſudden death of the head of the empire towards: the end. 


of this year, greatly changed the ſtate of affairs in Europe and 
the ſyſtem of the court of London. It: would be. difficult to give 


a clearer account of the immediate conſequences of this unfor- 
tunate event, of the efforts that might and ought to have been 


exerted 


'Several of his pieces of poetry 'would 
gave done honor to thoſe diſtinguiſhed writers he was ſo familiar 


4 
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exerted on this occaſion, and of the miſtakes and weak attempts 17 40. 


7 W 


of the adminiſtration, than the following words preſent to us [ 4 5). — 


« The emperor left nothing but the pragmatic ſanction for the 
« ſecurity of his heirs, which proved of ſo little ſignification 
« notwithſtanding the great names with which it was filled, 
« that almoſt every one of the electors, like moſt other | 


| & electors, thought it a proper opportunity of making the moſt 
| «of his vote, and all at the expence of the helpleſs and aban- 
« doned houſe of Aufſtria.—But in the midſt of theſe royal 


« dreams of dominion, havoc, ſpoil, and plunder, the king of 
« Pruflia ſtarts firſt into action, pleads a right, but takes poſ- 
« ſeſſion by force, and avows a reſolution to hold it by the ſame 
« means.—The deplorable ſituation of the emperor's family af- 
« fected every Engliſh heart. The pretenſions of the Pruſſian 
«© monarch were limited to certain dutchies and lordſhips in 
« Sileſia z and as the event proved that he would have been ſa- 
« tisfied with much leſs. than he claimed, it cannot be enough 
« wondered at, that ways and means had not been uſed to bring 
« him to terms by treaty. and negociation.---But inſtead of ex- 
« periments to ſoften him, which might gain ſo potent an ally 
to affiſt in the preſervation. of the houſe of Auſtria, and 
obtain an increaſe . of power to the proteſtant intereſt, the 
„ ſpirit of war alone prevailed againſt him. So little was any 
thought or defire entertained of gaining him in a friendly 


“manner, and ſo little was apprehended from France at that 
« time, that certain perſons, for a while, enjoyed a ſcheme for 


„the partition of his dominions, and a convention was actually 
80 . for that Purpoſe. yy CVVT 
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1741. In this ſituation were public affairs, when a motion was made 


—m both houſes for addreſſing the king to remove from his 


and agreeably entertained. by perſons. of different nations, diſ- 
Unguiſhed by their rank and their merit. Among theſe was a 


councils. the miniſter to whom the national diſtreſſes and dif. 
ficulties were imputed. Lord Cheſterfield was not one of the 
ſpeakers in the debate which. arofe on this violent motion; but 
he divided with the fifty-eight peers who. were the minority, 


and joined with the thirty proteſters. | 
His health of late had been greatly impaired, and in order 


to retrieve it, he was advifed to leave his native country for a 
time, and to ſeek in ſome foreign land a ſeaſonable relief. He 
accordingly croſſed the ſea ſoon after the diſſolution of parlia- 
ment. He paſſed through Lifle, and had the pleafure of 


finding at Bruſſels his friend Voltaire, with whom he ſpent a 


few days, and who read to him ſeverak paſſages of his new 
tragedy of Mahomet. Hence he directed his courſe to Spa, the 
waters. of which. had been recommended. and proved very be- 


neficial to him. He ſtaid about ſix weeks in that general. 
rendezvous of the beſt and worſt company of Europe, where the 


buſy and the idle reſort alike for-diffipation, As he was himſelf 
eminently qualified to be a citizen of the world, he was courted 


Pruſſian envoy at one of the German courts. With him lord 


Cheſterfield often converſed about his ſovereign, who then 


began to excite univerſal admiration. The earl, who wiſhed 
to. ſee that prince the friend rather than the enemy of. Great 
Britain, expreſſed in lively terms his opinion of him, and called 


him homme de Prue (the man of Pruſſia). This was reported 


wo the king, to whom lord. Cheſterfiel's character was not 
unknown, 


3 
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unknown, and who perhaps thought him Tenne M Angleterrer 741. 
(the man of England). To be praiſed; by ſuch a judge was 
highly pleaſing to the monarch, and he ſent him a preſſing 
invitation to come over and ſee him at Berlin. If the earl had 
not been engaged in the miniſtry in 1745, he intended to have | 
undertaken that journey; and it is to be regretted that a meeting, 
which might have been beneficial to the interefts of mankind, 
could not take place. The king ever after {poke with great 
regard of lord. Chefterfield, and often ſaid he thought him the 
beſt friend: he: had in England. The earl on his ſide ſeemed: 
rather an enthuſiaſt in his praiſes, not only in public conver- 
ſation, but in his private letters to his ſon, to whom he certainly 
always diſcloſed his molt ſecret. thoughts [46], gd ro 
Of all the cities in the world, Paris ſeemed to be that which 
lord Cheſterfield. would have cheſen for his reſidence, if he had 
not been born. ain Englihman, and ſtrongly attached to the con 
ſtitution of his.own. country. He could not but diſlike the form 
of government and political principles of the French, though in 
other reſpects he found: their character the moſt congenial with 
his own, His. former connections in their capital, together with 
thoſe which lord Bolingbroke. procured. him, muſt. have ren 
dered that place peculiarly ſuited to his taſte. Preſſed however 
3 he was for time, and hurried. on by the ill. ſtate of his health, 
he could not ſtay there above a fortnight in going, nor much 
longer at his return. During thefe ſhert intervals, he Was 
a moſt acceptable gueſt in the beſt ſocieties, and a partaker of 
their pleaſures. The hotels of Coigny, Matignon, Noailles, were 
open to him, as well as the houfes of Made de Tencin [47 
de Monconſeil, Nlartel, ladies. n, diſtinguiſhed by their 
Troy rank,. 
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1741. rank, their merit, and their wit. He frequently ſaw ſome of 
—— the principal Aterati of that country, ſuch as Sallier, Crebillon, 


Fontenelle, but chiefly his old friend Monteſquieu. He often 


remembered, when ſome years afterwards he' was deprived of 


the ſenſe of hearing, what that celebrated man, whoſe ſight was 


much decayed, told him, je ſais etre aveugle (I know how to be 


blind); and endeavoured, though not with the ſame ſucceſs, to 
be able to ſay, je ſais tre ſourd (I know how to be deaf.) 

As his lordſhip's health had been judged to require the 
aſſiſtance of a warmer climate, he uſed what expedition he could 
to reach the South of France. In his way he viſited Lyons, 
Avignon, Aix, Niſmes, Marſeilles, and Montpelier. It is with 
pleaſure that we trace him, during the courſe of this Journey, 
writing regularly to his ſon, then only ten years-old, and giving 


him accounts of the moſt curious particulars relative to the 


towns he paſſed through, partly extracted from other travellers, 


and partly from his own maſterly obſervations. He added to 


theſe ſome compendious geographical lectures, and began a ſketch 
of Engliſh hiſtory, which it were to be wiſhed he had afterwards 
thought proper to reviſe and complete. 


Public affairs recalled lord Cheſterfield to En gland ſooner than 


he might have deſired, and prevented him from enjoying, during 


the enſuing winter, the pure air and mild temperature of ſome of 
the fineſt provinces of Europe. The great events that had taken 


Place in the ſummer, required the preſence of all thoſe who 
wiſhed well to their country and were able to contribute to its 


welfare. 
The houſe of Bourbon, which, for about a century paſt, had 
invariably purſued the project of lowering the houſe of Auſtria, 
now 
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now ſeized the opportunity of completing its deſtruction. The 1741. 
electors of Saxony and Bavaria, and, ſoon after, the king of Spain, 
formed pretenſions to the emperor's ſucceſſion. The king of. the 

Two Sicilies joined his power to theirs. Exaſperated by the 
neglect with which his demands had been treated, and by the 

vain ſchemes of his rivals, the king of Pruſſia had acquired, by 
conqueſt, a greater extent of territory than his claims originally. | 
amounted to in Sileſia, and was encouraged by the French, who, 
notwithſtanding their known ſpirit of gallantry, made war. againſt 

the moſt accompliſhed, as well as the moſt beautiful pfincefs in 
Europe. Moſt of the other German and Italian princes had been 

the late emperor's ſecret friends; and thoſe who were beſt. 
inclined, ſhewed. themſelves. but. cold friends to his daughter. 

By the influence: of. her ambitious neighbours, who commanded 

the votes of. four electors, and terrified or ſilenced the reft, the 
imperial. dignity was wreſted from the houſe of. Auſtria,, after 
having been conſiderably above four hundred-years in that ancient 
and now. almoſt extinct family. The elector of Bavaria, whoſe 
power. as a prince could give no umbrage to France, was choſen 
emperor, and the queen of Hungary deprived of her. poſſeſſions. 
Bohemia was already overpowered, the city of Prague taken, | | 
Upper Auſtria over-run, and Vienna menaced with a fiege. A corps } 
of French troops, poſted on the confines of Hanover, threatened an | j 
invaſion. The king of Great Britain, who could not be reſtrained ] 
from his annual vifit to the capital of his electoral dominions, , 
was obliged to ſign a neutrality for one year. It was more than 
ſuſpected, . that. this neutrality extended its influence to the opera- 
tions in the Mediterranean, and that admiral Haddock had orders 
to permit, at leaſt to overlook, the ſailing of a Spaniſh ſqua- 
2. | dron : 
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1741. dron to the Weſt Indies, and the conveyance by fea of a Spaniſh 
army into Italy. Hungary, which received the fugitive qucen 


with a zeal becoming a nation ſo faithful, though ſo often ill. 
treated, was in danger of being attacked by the Turks. Ruflia 
was prevented by a Swediſh war and by inteſtine commotion: 
from aſſiſting her natural ally. The Dutch trembled for their 
barrier; and it was apprehended that a regard to his ſecurity 
might force even the king of Sardinia into the confederacy, 
Thus was the balance of Europe unaccountably diſturbed, and 
to all appearance completely deſtroyed; a balance, which had 
coſt the nation ſo many lives to maintain, and involved it in a 


debt of thirty millions in the times of queen Anne; and which, 
during the reign of her ſucceſſor, was thought of ſo much 


importance as to furniſh a pretence for a multiplicity of tedious 
negociations and oppoſite alliances. A ftriking inſtance this, 
among many others, of the infufficiency of treaties to confine 
the ambition of princes, and to ſecure their faith. 
Thoſe who were ſincerely concerned for the liberties of their 


country and of mankind, found no circumſtance more alarming 
in this revolution, than the fatal aſcendency gradually acquired, 


and now openly aſſumed by the French over the Weſtern world, 
The natural ſtrength of their empire was much increaſed by the 
opinion which they had univerſally inſpired of their irrefiftible 
power. The fear of engaging the French king to take part 
openly with the other branches of the houſe of Bourbon in the 
preſent conteſt, as well as the intimations that were given of his 


intentions to take this part, if any conſiderable blow were ſtruck 


in the Weſt Indies or elſewhere, intimidated the miniſtry, and 
produced an jirreſolution in the Britiſh councils, and inactivity in 
: the 
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the Britiſh arms. The nations which had, at: firſt, 'beheld with 1741. 
— 


wonder, the Ocean covered with Engliſh. ſhips, and; from the; 
little reſiſtance met with at Porto Bello, conceived, that the Spaniſh 
dominion in the Indies was held by a ſingle thread [48], now; 
accuſtomed to the ſight of impotent efforts and harmleſs exne.; 
ditions, turned their admiration into contemst, and their "I 
readineſs to ſheyy their attachment to ſo reſpectable an ally into 
deniais and diſtruſt, France being conſidered as the only power 


worthy to be regarded, and as the ſole miſtreſs of the balance of 


Europe, made uſe of her influence to-diftribute kingdoms by caprice, 


and exalt emperors upon her own terms [49]. 


The diſcontents raiſed in Great Britain, not only by a ſeries of 
miſcarriages and loſſes, but by the clamorous repreſentations of 
diſappointment and revenge, did not fail to have conſiderable 
influence in the elections for the new parliament. The opinion 
of the public was fixed at leaſt as to one object, and the efforts of 
the miniſter could no longer ſtem the torrent. There are times 
when corruption defeats itſelf, when promiſes and th reats become 
equally ineffectual, and when gold itſelf is found to loſe its 
weight. 

The ſeſſion began on the firſt of December; and on the 
fourth his majeſty's ſpeech was delivered. It was drawn up 
with great art; and, according to annual cuſtom, re-echoed by 
complimentary addreſſes from both houſes. This, however, did 
not paſs without ſome ſhew of oppoſition in the houſe of peers, 
Lord Cheſterfield, who, in his travels through other countries, 
never loſt ſight of his own; and while in purſuit of health and 
amuſement did not neglect collecting materials, and preparing 
himſelf for buſineſs, thought it Proper to meu, that his com- 
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174T. plaifance and partiality to the French did not extend to their 


— 


politics. Recovered to his former ſtate of health, and animated 
by the ſtrong motives of national intereſt and national honor, he 
thundered out what may be called his firſt Philippic againſt the 

miniſtry; He begins with a plain, yet ſtrong, repreſentation of 
the diſtreſsful fcene or Europe, and recommends to the lords a 
general addreſs to the throne after the manner of their anceſtors, 
ſuitable to the dignity of thoſe from whom it comes, and to the 
occaſion upon which it is made. From the allowed difficulties 
and dangers attending the preſent ſituation, he argues that what 
was loſt could not be regained but by meaſures different from 
thoſe which had been purſued, and by the aſſiſtance of other 
counſellors than thoſe who had ſunk the nation into contempt, 
and expoſed it to the ravages of all their neighbours. Nothing, in 
his opinion, could raiſe more confidence in foreign powers ſtill 
attached to them, or more intimidate thoſe whoſe defigns it was 
their intereſt to defeat, than an open teſtimony of their reſolution, 
neither any longer to approve that conduct by which the liberty 


of the half of Europe had. been endangered, nor to laviſh praiſes 


on the men, who, in twenty years, never tranſacted any thing for 


the benefit of their country. He then enters into an artful enume- 


ration of. paſt meaſures, expoſes their inſignificancy, and ſeverely 
arraigns thoſe of cowardice, if not of ſomething worſe, who, 
notwithſtanding all admonitions, conſtantly purſued them. Why 
the queen. of Hungary,. notwithſtanding all the. motives of juſtice 
and compaſſion that pleaded in her favor, was ſuffered to be 
overpowered by the natural enemies of this nation, the rivals of 
their trade, and the perſecutors of their religion, the whole 
world, he lays, has long aſked to no purpoſe. Inſtead of paying 

I; ſubſidies. 
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ſubſidies for troops, never to be employed, and enriching foreign 7 41. 
princes with the plunder of a nation, which they cannot injure 


and do not defend, he laments that the king of Pruſſias friendſhip 
was not obtained at any rate, and mentions with indignation the - 
late Hanover neutrality. Leſs 1; anguine, however, for a land 
war, the expences of which, he owns, were certain, and the events 


hazardous, he lays the ſtreſs of his argument on the naval 


armaments. Having deſcribed the ſuperiority of Engliſh fleets, 
ſea-officers and ſailors, and avowed the aſſertions, however pom- 
pous they might appear, that the Britons are placed the centinels 


at the barriers of nature, and arbiters of the intercourſe of 


mankind, he obſerves, that this dominion on the Ocean Was 
aſſerted in former times, in oppoſition to powers far more able to 
conteſt it than thoſe whom his country had ſo long ſubmiſſively 
courted, and were now evidently afraid of. He laſtly exhorts them 
not to deſpair; but, expecting their ſafety only from a change of 
counſels and of meaſures, not to praiſe before examining, becauſe 


inquiry comes too late after approbation. This diſcourſe was 
juſtly applauded by the ſpeakers on the other fide, as well as on 


his own; but it did not prevent the uſual compliment from 
being paid to the crown, or rather to the miniſtry. 


The oppoſition had no better ſucceſs in the following debate, x 74%. 


and, indeed, vigorous reſolutions could hardly prevail in a houſe 
where miniſters of a pacific turn bore ſo conſiderable a proportion. 
A majority of no more than twelve prevented a cenſure from 
being paſſed on the neglect ſhewn by the miniſtry, in permitting 
fourteen out of the nineteen officers, belonging to the eſtabliſn- 


ment at Minorca, to be abſent at a time when that important 


land was threatened with an invaſion, Lord Cheſterfield Was 
O 2 very 
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te points in debate, and the proteſt that enſued upon the nega- 


tive put to the motion. As he anſwered the lord chancellor on 


this occaſion, he was obliged to unite preciſion with clearneſs, 
and to prefer argument to declamation. He allowed, however, 


ſome ſcope to his imagination in appealing to the bench of 
biſhops, whether the intereſts of religion, as well as reaſons of 
policy, ought not to have produced ſome attempts towards 


making the Minorquins good proteſtants and affectionate ſubjects. 


There was likewiſe ſomething ſtriking in theſe remarkable, I had 


almoſt ſaid prophetic, words, © I think, lam in duty obliged to fore- 


„ warn your lordſhips, that if ever this iſland ſhould be loſt by any 
future neglect, the whole nation will impute the loſs to your 
“ having put a negative at this time upon ſuch a motion . ..; 


<« for after the loſs is incurred, no puniſhment you can inflict 
ce upon the perſons guilty will be an atonement for your former 


_ © indifference, which will be conſidered as the original cauſe of 
J that loſs.” 


The diſpofitions of the new houſe of commons were much 


fooner diſcovered than thoſe of the houſe of peers. The prime 


miniſter could no longer command a majority. So hich were 


the popular prejudices againſt him, that his dependents found it 
expedient to abandon him, in order to preſerve their intereſt at 


his expence [50]. Parties, indeed, ſeemed ſo equally balanced, 


that no buſineſs of importance could go on; and the trial of ſome 
of the controverted elections ſhewed where the preponderancy 
lay. To ſupport his credit, the miniſter endeavoured in vain to 
divide the oppoſition 3 they divided, indeed, but not till after his 
fall. The offers made to the prince of Wales were peremptorily 


- refuſed, 
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refuſed, as coming from the man whom he accuſed of being the 7 4.2. 
author of the grievances at home, and of the miſcarriages abroad, 


Thus, no longer able to continue at the helm, and, in danger of 
meeting with greater ſeverity if he perſiſted in his reſiſtance, he 


reſigned all his places. The king, prepared for this neceſſary 


ſacrifice, accepted of his reſignation; but thought proper to ſhew 
his regret of loſing him, by beſtowing upon him the moſt ſatiſ- 
factory marks of perſonal regard and protection [51]. In order 


to vacate his ſeat in the lower houſe, he was raiſed to the upper, 


by being made a peer. The new earl of Orford's good humour, 
good nature, and experienced benevolence, ſecured him the affec- 


tion of his relations, friends, and numerous attendants. Time 
| did juſtice to his character [52]; a veil was drawn over his 


errors, and even his. political competitors ſeem univerſally to have 


allowed him abilities, and at leaſt comparative merit [5 3]. 


The fall of the miniſter was not attended with. that totab 
change of men and meaſures, which the majority of the country 
party had expected. By this revolution, Mr. Pulteney, who. had 


for a long time been the leader of the oppoſition in the houſe of 


commons, found himſelf in a ſituation that rendered him, in 
ſome meaſure, the arbiter between the crown and the people: but 
this place was too exalted, too much expoſed, to be ſecure. The 
triumph of a popular tribune ſeldom continues for any length. 
of time; and he who can do what he will, unleſs he attempts: 
all, muſt ſoon give way to thoſe who are more daring.. He: 
thought, that by declining to take the rudder, he might have: 
Pr eſerved his authority with the public, and. his. influence at 
court. But his moderation was unſucceſsful. Perſonally diſliked 
by the ſovereign for what he might have done, and by a great: 

— _ 
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1742. Part of the nation for what he did not do, he irrecoverably loft 
—— the party he deſerted [ 54], and obtained from the other a title 
without power [5 5]. Dd 
The vacancies occaſioned by the removal of the old miniſter, 
and of a few of his moſt immediate dependents, were ſoon filled by 
thoſe whigs who, from a diſlike of the perſon, diſapprobation of 
the meaſures, or eagerneſs after the places, had before joined the 
diſcontented of other denominations. The new adminiſtration 
admitted but few either of the tories, or of the violent republi- 
cans, and thus contracting their political ground, they left the 
diſtinction of the broad bottoms to the ſucceeding oppoſition, 
Theſe, gloried in that comprehenſive name, but rejected with 
ſcorn that of faction with which they were branded. 
The moſt conſiderable acquiſition made by the court was that 
of lord Carteret; and, at the preſent juncture, none could be of 
greater importance. His great knowledge of the affairs of 
Europe, enterpriſing genius, and high principles of government, 
very pliable to the defires of a maſter, raiſed him to the place of 
prime miniſter; a place, at this criſis, as little to be envied as it 
was difficult to be filled. The king, whoſe language he ſpoke, 
and whoſe views he ennobled, at the ſame time that he indulged ; 
him in his favorite prejudices, ſoon gave him as great a ſhare of 
his perſonal affection as he ever could beſtow. The drooping 


ſpirits of the nation began to revive. A Richelieu was expected 
to take place of a Mazarin, and the people rejoiced at the 
exchange of an over-cautious guide for one, who, animated with 
the ancient ſpirit of chivalry, ſeemed to have been ſent from 
heaven to ſatisfy their moſt ardent thirſt of glory. 


Lord 


ord 
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Lord Cheſterfield might have expected to have had ſome 1742. 
ſhare in the new adminiſtration, having been ſo inſtrumental in 


bringing about the late revolution. But whether through 
jealouſy in the chiefs, diſlike in the monarch, or unwillingneſs 
in the earl to accept of engagements, unleſs he knew and 


approved of the terms [55], he was left out of the liſt; and this 
negle& may appear a ſufficient excuſe for his refuſing, ſome 


years after, to be concerned 1n the miniſtry with thoſe who, at 
this time, ſhewed themſelves ſo indifferent, if not averfe, for ad- 
mitting him into their affociation. | 

Some thinking perſons there were, who ſeeing the name of 
Cheſterfield omitted in the liſt of the miniſtry, and that of 
Argyll ſoon ſtruck out of it by himſelf, began, even at this early 
period, to find fault with the choice, and miſtruſt the abilities 
of the new pilots. Of the many ſatyrical pieces publiſhed at 
that time, I ſhall only. tranſcribe part of an ode, which ſeemed: 


| ſtronger marked, and was better received, than moſt other 


poetical productions of the. ſame date [ 56}. 
Thus deprived of the affiſtance of ſome of the moſt conſidera-- 


ble of the party whom he had been connected with, and was 


now obliged to oppoſe, lord. Cheſterfield found, in a ſucceſſion 


of young ſpirited peers, a ſeaſonable. ſupply of auxiliary forces. 


Theſe were the duke of Bedford, the earls of Halifax and. Sand- 


wich, lords Talbot and Lonſdale, together with a few ſupporters: 


of the late miniſter, who now joined the new oppoſition... 
The earls eloquence was particularly animated: in the famous 


debate on a bill paſſed in the houſe of commons, the object of 
which was to encourage witneſſes to give in their evidence againſt 
the late miniſter, by the promiſe of indemnity to themſelves for 
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1742. the ſhare they might have had in the corrupt tranſactions he 
—— was ſuſpected of. Lord Carteret, formerly the accuſer of sir 
Robert, now ſtood forth the advocate of the earl of Orford, 
Never did the acuteneſs, comprehenſiveneſs, and preciſion, of 
that eloquent ſpeaker ſhine more eminently than on this occaſion, 
He was complimented both by thoſe who ſupported the ſame 
ſide: with himſelf, and by thoſe who oppoſed it. There was 
ſomething particularly intereſting and elegant in the manner in 
which lord Cheſterfield began his anſwer, or rather his ſecond 
| Philippic. © I have ſo long,” he ſaid, © honoured the abilities, 
and ſo often concurred with the opinion of the noble lord who 


began the debate, that I cannot, without unuſual concern, riſe 
40 up now to ſpeak in oppoſition to him; nor could any other 

motive ſupport me under the apparent diſadvantage of a conteſt | 
< 1o unequal, but the conſciouſneſs of upright intentions, and 
the concurrence of the whole nation.” This exordium did not 
prevent him from exerting all his powers in the ſupport of the 
bill, which he repreſented as ſuggeſted by neceſſity, authorized 
by ſimilar inſtances of former and even preſent times, free from 
the imputations of injuſtice and cruelty. He then entered into a 
particular diſcuſſion of the nature of oral evidence, and endea- 
voured to remove the ſuſpicions about witneſſes being induced by 
ſuch an encouragement to give a falſe teſtimony, without being 
liable to detection. He was particularly vehement at the end of 
his ſpeech. As it had been aſſerted, that no real charge could 
be alledged to juſtify an unuſual mode of ſeverity, © We are 
„ upbraided,” he ſaid, with our own declarations, that the 
„ perſon mentioned in this bill would quickly find acculers, 
hen he ſhould be diveſted of his authority. Behold him 
(0 now, 
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« now, ſay his advocates, reduced from his envied eminence, 1 7 42+ 
& and placed on a level with his fellow-ſubjets! behold him no 
longer the diſtributer of employments, or the diſburſer of 
« the public treaſures ; ſee him diveſted of all ſecurity, but that 
« of innocence, and yet no accuſations are produced. This, my. 
4« Joards, is a topic ſo fruitful of panegyric, and ſo happily 
« adapted to the imagination of a perſon long uſed to celebrate 
the wiſdom and integrity of miniſters | 57], that, were not the 
« preſent queſtion of too great importance to admit falſe con- 
« ceſſions, 1 ſhould ſuffer it to remain without controverſy. 
« But this is no time for criminal indulgence, and therefore | 
« ] ſhall annihilate this ſhort-lived triumph, by obſerving, 
that to be out of place is not neceſſarily to be out of power. 
« A miniſter may retain his | influence, who has reſigned 
« his employments; he may ſtill retain the favor of his 
« prince, and poſſeſs him with a falſe opinion that he can only 
« ſecure his authority by protecting him; or, what there is an 
equal reaſon to ſuſpeR, his ſucceſſor may be afraid of con- 
s curring in a law, which may hereafter be revived againſt 
“ himſelf.” An objection had been raiſed againſt the bill by ſome 
of his noble antagoniſts, which was founded on the regard due 
to their dignity, and the cautiouſneſs they ought to act with in | 
charging thoſe with crimes who had a ſeat among them, This . = 
objection he turned into an argument to incite the lords to be. 9 | «| 
watchful againſt the leaſt ſuſpicion that might fall upon them, 
to eject pollution from their walls, and preſerve their power by 
keeping their reputation pure and untainted. The bill was 
rejected, not ſo much perhaps becauſe ſuch an exertion of power 
could only be juſtified by the ſupreme law of neceſſity, as on 
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account of the obvious conſequences that might have attended a 
too full diſcovery. The country party in the houſe of commons 
highly reſented the negative put by the lords upon their bill, 
and as vainly attempted to paſs a vote of cenſure on this indil- 
n prerogative. 

Another bill, which had been paſſed in the ſame Wy met 
with 'no better fate in that of peers. Under pretence of ſecur- 
ing trade and navigation in time of war, it implied a ſevere reproof 
of the preceding adminiſtration, and laid a reſtraint upon the 
preſent board of admiralty. The earl of Winchelſea, Who pre- 
ſided at that board, expoſed the defects of that bill in ſuch a 
diſtinct manner, as to oblige his antagoniſts to admit that it 
could not be paſſed without ſuch alterations as would have made 


it quite a new one. It may be doubted whether lord Cheſ- 
terfield, who wiſhed the bill not to be rejected, without ſome 


attempts to amend it, was altogether ſincere in the following 
expreſſions, © Were all men like the noble lord whom I am now 
« attempting to anſwer, vigilant to diſcover, fagacious to diſ- 
0 tinguiſh, and induſtrious to profecute the intereſt of the 
« public, I ſhould be far from propoſing that they ſhould be 
&« conſtrained by rule, or required to follow any guide but their 
« 9wn reaſon.” Some irony was perhaps likewife mixed with 
great good humor and truth in the introduction to the reply. 


As the known fincerity of that noble lord allows no reaſon 


«for ſuſpecting that he would beſtow any praife where he did 


« not believe there was ſome deſert, and as his penetration and 
« acuteneſs ſecure him from being deceived by falſe appearances 


©. of merit, I cannot but applaud myſelf for having obtained his 


4 eſteem, 
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«eſteem, which I hope will not be forfeited by my future 
conduct.“ . a | Is net; 

The parliamentary buſinefs had been, during this ſeſſion, ſo 
extenſive and ſo important, that lord Cheſterfield was detained 
in town longer than was conſiſtent with his deſire” of taking 
another journey to Spa. For though the waters of that place 
had greatly relieved him of his diſorders, which were vertigos, 
languors, and other nervous ſymptoms, he was. far from being 
entirely cured, and found ſuch a return of his complaints during 
the winter, as made him conclude that his thattered tenement, 
as he expreſſed it, would admit of but half repairs, and muſt 
have them 'annually. . „In ſhort,” ſays he in a letter to his 
phyſician Dr. Cheyne, “after all the attention and obſervation 
« I am capable of, I can hardly ſay what does me good and 
„ what not. My conſtitution. conforms itſelf ſo much to the 
« humor of the times, that it changes almoſt daily its friends 
« for its enemies, and its enemies for its friends,” Being dif- 
appointed of croſſing the ſea, he took his refuge at Bath, where 
the waters never failed to give him a temporary relief. 

As lord Cheſterfield was not leſs zealous for the ſervice of 
his friends than for that of his country, and was univerſally 
conſidered as the beſt judge as well as patron of men of letters, 
he had frequent opportunities of being uſeful to them; one of 
which had offered during the courſe of the laſt winter. The 
relict of the great duke of Marlborough, being deſirous of ſub- 
mitting to poſterity. her political conduct, as well as her lord's, 
applied to our earl for a proper perſon to receive her informations, 
and put the memoirs of her life into a proper dreſs. Mr. Hooke, 
the celebrated writer of an excellent Roman hiſtory, was re- 8 
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1742.'commended by him for that purpoſe. He accordingly waited 
upon the dutcheſs, while ſhe was ſtill in bed oppreſſed by the 
infirmities of age. But knowing who he was, ſhe imme- 
diately got herſelf lifted up, and continued ſpeaking during ſix 
hours. She delivered to him, without any notes, her account 
in the moſt lively as well as the moſt connected manner. As 
ſhe was not tired herſelf, ſhe would have continued longer the 
duſineſs of this firſt ſitting, had ſhe not perceived that Mr. 
Hooke was quite exhauſted, and wanted refreſhment as well as 
reſt. So eager was.ſhe for the completion of the work, that ſhe 
inſiſted upon Mr. Hooke's not leaving her houſe till he had 
finiſhed it. This was done in a ſhort time; and her grace was 
iO well pleaſed with the performance, that ſhe complimented the 
author with a preſent of 50001 a ſum which far exceeded his 
expectations. As ſoon as he was free, and permitted to quit 
the houſe of his benefactreſs, he haſtened to the earl, to thank 
him for his favor, and communicated to him his good fortune. 
The perturbation of mind he was under, occaſioned by the 
ſtrong ſenſe of his obligation, plainly appeared in his ſtam- 
mering out his acknowledgements ; and he who had ſucceeded 
to well as the interpreter of her grace's ſentiments, could ſcarcely 
utter his own. 

As the majority of the nation were greatly prejudiced in 
favor of the new miniſters, they found no- difficulty in ob- 
taining from the two houſes whatever they demanded ; and they 
profeſſed to have no other views but to proſecute the war with 
vigor, in order to procure a. ſpeedy and honorable termination 

of it. A conſiderable ſupply in money was voted to the heroine, 
Who ſo. bravely defended. her hereditary rights. Sixteen thou- 
ſand 
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4 ſand men of the Britiſh army were ſent over to her affiſtance 1742. 
* in Germany; and the Dutch were induced, though with dif- 
e ficulty, to make a third and conſiderable augmentation in their 
IX forces. A neutrality was obtained of the king of Pruffia by 
nt negociation, and of the king of the two Sicilies by menaces. 
\s The elector of Saxony was detached from the grand alliance. 
1 he king of Sardinia was enabled to make a vigorous and ſuc- 
"A ceſsful ſtand againſt the united forces of France and Spain in 
as Italy ; and a conſiderable intereſt was created in the empire in- 
1e | favour of the family who had fo long given it a head. 
ad | The ſucceſſes of the campaign equalled at firſt the promiſes 
as. | and wiſhes of thoſe who had planned it. Never perhaps, from 
x done year to another, was there a revolution more rapid and more 
16 complete. The queen of Hungary, no longer over-awed by 
it mme activity of her near and ambitious neighbour, treated her 
k other enemies as ſhe had been treated by them. She not only 
Cu: cleared her Auſtrian territories of the new emperor's troops, but 
1e- retaliated upon him in the ſevereſt manner his threatened ſiege 
"= of her capital, by driving him out of his own. Bavaria, for the 
d time, made her amends for the loſs of Sileſia; Bohemia was. 
ly recovered; and whilſt one French army was beſieged in Prague, 
the other which, in expectation of coming to its relief, hac 
in deen obliged to quit the neighbourhood of Hanover, was forced: 
=. io ſtruggle againſt ſword and famine, and never could penetrate 
y through the paſſes of Bohemia. Of ſeventy-five thouſand men, 
h led into Germany under the conduct of the experienced generals 
n WF Belleifle and Broglio, ſcarce twenty thouſand returned to their 
e, native country. The Spaniſh forces, not being joined. by the 
1 _ Neapolitan troops, ſhared a ſimilar fate; and the infant of Spain, 
Id | who,, 
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1742. Who, with a corps of Frenchmen attempted a paſſage through 


the Alps, was equally unſucceſsful. Even the operations at ſeq, 


though leſs brilliant, were calculated to retrieve the honor of the 


Britiſh flag; and the blocking up of the French and Spaniſh 
fleets in the port of Toulon, ſeemed to ſecure to Britain the 
empire of the ſea. | 


In moſt wars, opportunities are offered to either of the con- 


tending parties to obtain a good peace, which all wiſe nations 


mult prefer to the moſt glorious victories. France, baffled in her 
deſigns, for want of an earlier and better directed exertion of her 
power, ſaw the deciſive inſtant fled, and found herſelf reduced 


to the neceſſity of offering moderate terms to the queen of 


Hungary. But in proportion to her advances, the queen and 
her allies raiſed both their expectations and their demands. Lord 


Stair, in whom the gallant {ſpirit of the Edwards and the 


Henrys ſeemed to revive, formed the moſt ſanguine projects, 


and offered to his enterprizing nation the flattering proſpect of an 


expedition to Paris. The Britiſh king, inflamed with that thirſt 
of glory which inſpired his youth, when he fought by the fide 
of the great duke of Marlborough, and learned to conquer under 
him, had long wiſhed himſelf, like king William, at the head 
of a confederate army; and, in order to form it, ſixteen thouſand 
Hanoverians were taken into Britiſh pay. 

This meaſure, as expenſive to England as it was beneficial to 
Hanover, was ſtrictly canvaſſed in the next ſeſſion of parlia- 


ment. Lord Cheſterfield declared his ſentiments immediately on 


the opening of the ſeſſion. When the addreſs of thanks, im- 
plying compliments to the miniſtry, was propoſed, he openly 
avowed his reluctance to applaud, before the circumſtances of 
the new meaſure were diſcloſed, and their conſequences juſtified 

by 


— — 
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by the event. His object, indeed, was that of a good citizen, 
as well as of a wife ſtateſman. It was the ſaving of Engliſh 
treaſure and Engliſh blood. He by no means could approve the 
waſting of both in viſionary ſchemes and impracticable attempts. 
He thought the purpoſes of the war,. at leaſt upon the conti- 
nent, could now be attained, if by waſteful, unfaithful, un- 


profitable confederacies, their common and too powerful enemies 


were not provoked, without any chance of being thoroughly 


119 
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ſubdued. When, in the beginning of the next year, the expediency 1743 


of taking ſo many additional forces into pay was conſidered [ 58], 


he diſcloſed in the ſtrongeſt manner his political principles, and 


perhaps his reſentment. As it fell to his lot to anſwer his old 
friend and new antagoniſt the earl of Bath, he ſpared no pains 


of that which came on the next year upon the ſame ſubject, 


to ſhew himſelf not inferior to ſo diſtinguiſhed a ſpeaker. It 
| were to be wiſhed, that in the courſe of this debate, as well as. 


his lordſhip had not uſed, in ſpeaking of his ſovereign, ſome 


expreſſions which the heat of oppoſition could ſcarce excuſe. 
The reaſons on which his oppoſition was founded, were con- 


tained in the proteſt entered on this occaſion. The name of 


| lord Cheſterfield was at the head of the four and twenty peers 
| who ſigned it; and, in order to leave no doubt of the ſhare he had 
in it, he introduced it in a manner which proved at leaſt that 
| he was in earneſt. To ſhew, my lords, that I do not oppoſe 
| « the miniſtry for the ſake of obſtructing the public counſels, 
| * or of irritating thoſe whom I deſpair to defeat, and that TI am 


not afraid of truſting my conduct to the impartial examination 


| *of poſterity, I ſhall beg leave to enter, with my proteſt, the 


* reaſons which have influenced me in this day's (Feb. 1,. 1743) 


_ & deliberation, 
L 
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1743.“ deliberation, that they may be conſidered when this queſtion 
— e ſhall no longer be a point of intereſt, and our preſent jealouſies 


« and animoſities are forgotten.“ 

Miniſters engaged in a war, and eſpecially in a continental 
one, are neceſſarily obliged to procure continual ſupplies; and 
in the impoſition of new taxes, a thing in itſelf always unpopular, 
and only juſtified by ſucceſsful expeditions, are conſtantly op. 
poſed by their enemies, whoſe intereſt it is to obſtruct their 
meaſures, and to eclipſe their glory. An inſtance of this ap- 
peared with regard to the money raiſed by the new bill for 
retailing ſpirituous liquors. The pernicious effects of theſe 
liquors upon the common people had been very obvious in the 
increaſe of mortality in this great metropolis. Phyſicians 


as well as divines had joined in their endeavours to check ſo 


great an evil. Their remonſtrances had been attended to; and 
in concurrence with their advice an act had been paſſed in the 


ninth year of this reign (1736), which prohibited any perſon 


from ſelling ſpirituous liquors, in ſmaller quantities than two 
gallons, without a licence. Fifty pounds were to be paid for 
this privilege of adminiſtering draughts of poiſon to fellow- 
ſubjects ; and few people perhaps would have purchaſed it at 
that rate. But the act, from the difficulty of its being ex- 
ecuted, had failed of its effect. It had been found impoſſible 
to detect all the petty dealers by whom it was infringed. In- 
formations had been diſcouraged, and informers rendered in- 
famous; and as ſpirituous liquors, and in particular that which 
is called gin, continued to be ſold in ſmall obſcure ſhops, almoſt 
in every ſtreet, few people thought it worth their while to take 
out theſe expenſive licences. 'Thus was the law defeated, the 
OD . quantity 
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quantity of diſtilled ſpirits every year increaſed, and drunken- 1 743. 


neſs, with its fatal conſequences, rendered more prevalent by — 


the very efforts made to check it. The number of gallons con- 


ſumed in one year appeared to amount to ſeven millions. A 
new bill was therefore propoſed, and paſſed in the houſe of 


Har, commons, by which a ſmall duty of one penny per gallon was 
op- laid on at the ſtill-head, and the price of the licences reduced to 
heir twenty ſhillings. It was eaſily foreſeen that, by this act, a con- 
ap- ſiderable ſum would be raiſed; but it was not equally clear that 

for the conſumption of theſe deſtructive liquors would be leflened, 
heſe and the progreſs of vice in any degree ſtopped. On the con- 
the trary, lord Hervey and other oppoſers of the bill, repreſented it 
-lans as an indulgence granted to thoſe who would pay the tax, a 
K ſo legal eſtabliſhment of vice, and a method of increaſing the 
and income by the deſtruction of the people. In a caſe which ſo 
Uthe nearly affected the intereſts of ſociety and religion, the eccle- 
r{on 


faſticl lords, and in particular the biſhop of Oxford (Dr. 
Secker), expreſſed themſelves with a zeal becoming their order. 
They attacked the bill by arguments. Lord Cheſterfield expoſed 
it to ridicule by admirable ſtrokes of irony and wit. His 
ſpeeches were exquiſite pieces of humor and ſeverity. He 
ſtiled the money that was immediately raiſed on this bill, the 
drinking-fund; and the law which authorized the levying of the 
duty, the effect of that practice, of which it was intended to 
be likewiſe the cauſe. It is reported that, on ſeeing the reverend 


bench voting on the ſame fide with himſelf, he ſaid he doubted 
| Whether he had not got on the wrong ſide of the queſtion, not 


having had the honour of being in the company of io many 
lawn-fleeves for ſeveral years. 
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1743. His lordſhip had leſs ſcope to diſplay his vein of pleaſantry in 

—— the debate for quieting of corporations. It is ſufficiently known 
that many of the ancient charters granted to particular boroughs 
were charged with clauſes, which the alteration of times and 
circumſtances have rendered abſurd and impracticable. Such 


clauſes, therefore, gradually ſink into diſuſe ; example ſupplies 
the place of rule, and a ſeries of precedents, in this as well as 
in many other inſtances, is conſidered as the beſt interpreter of 
obſolete laws. But yet, ſome inconveniencies have frequently 
ariſen from this preſcriptive deviation. The neglect of ſome 
of the forms or conditions preſcribed by ſuch charters, in the 
election of officers, though. often overlooked, had more than 
once afforded a pretence to miniſters, to lay aſide the nomination 
of obnoxious perſons, and even to threaten communities with 
the forfeiture of their charters. This had been the caſe with 
regard to the mayor of Melcomregis in the county of Dorſet. 
The charter confined the election of that ſuperior magiſtrate to 


the rank of ſimple burgefles, and, as it made the mayor alderman 
for life after he had paſſed through his office, it ſeemed to 
exclude him from ever becoming mayor again. By this pro- 


viſion, the number of aldermen in a ſmall town muſt ſoon 


become equal to the number of inhabitants, and, in order to 
maintain the annual elections, the condition had been neglected 
for one hundred and twenty-five years. This neglect was taken 
notice of on the following occaſion. In the late election of 
members of parliament, the mayor was thought to have been 
too much influenced by a party nomination, and he was ſoon 
after threatened with, and proſecuted by, a quo warranto. The 
cauſe, being determined againſt him at the court of king's bench, 

was 
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was brought by appeal before the houſe of lords, where the! 74 3. 
ſentence was confirmed upon the unanimous advice of the 


judges. Yet as, in the courſe of the proceedings, the abſurdity. 
of the clauſe, and the authority of an uſage ſanctified by a 
practice of above a century, were ſtrongly urged by the oppo- 
fition, and indeed allowed by the majority, a motion was made 
for a new law, to ſecure for the future the election of officers 
in corporate towns, when made according to ancient cuſtom, 
though not agreeably to the expreſs letter of the charters. A 


bill was accordingly drawn up and preſented, but was found in 


many reſpects improper and inſufficient, Lord Cholmondeley 
expoſed the danger of aſſenting to an indiſcriminate violation of 
charters. Lord Hardwicke allowed that the bill was in itſelf 
fundamentally right; but infiſted that, in its preſent form, it 
would produce more and greater evils than thoſe it was intended 
to remedy. He ſhewed that if the preſcription were limited to a 


very ſhort time, the moſt dangerous conſequences would follow, 


and if it were fixed at a very long term, little or no effect 
could be expected from it. But why too long or too ſhort, an- 
ſwered lord Cheſterfield, is there then no medium, and could 
not ſuch a medium be hit on ? Yet, notwithſtanding his lord- 


| ſhip's efforts, it ſeemed to be at laſt allowed on all ſides, that 


although the evil complained of was real, yet it was perhaps 
one of thoſe it became the legiſlative power to wink at, or not 
attempt to cure radically, till the abuſe ſhould prove conſiderable 


enough to require it. 


As ſoon as the ſeſſion was over, the monarch ſet out for the 
continent. An equal number of Britiſh and electoral troops, 
joined to a ſmall body of Auſtrians, defended the banks of the 
Q 2 Mayne 
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1743. Mayne againſt a ſuperior army of the French. A conſiderable 


reinforcement of Heſſian and Hanoverian auxiliaries was advanced 
at a ſmall diſtance; but their nearer approach was ſtopped by 
the enemy, and the junction could not be effected without x 
battle. Lord Stair, who commanded the confederate, otherwiſe 
called the pragmatic army, ſoon met with a ſtrong oppoſition 
to his ſchemes, both from the miniſters at home, and from the 


foreign generals. The firſt ſeemed inclined to an eeconomical 


half war, the laſt wiſhed to preſerve their troops. This un- 
happy conflict had prevented the marſhal from endeavouring to 


change an unfavourable ſituation, and from attempting to ex- 
tricate himſelf by a deciſive ſtroke. His camp, which occupied 


the ſtring of a bow, was greatly outflanked by the French, who 
were maſters of the country around him, and in a great mea- 
ſure cut off his communications. He found himſelf engaged in 
an ill-managed defenſive campaign, when his genius led him 


on to an offenſive one, The king was impatiently expected to 


put an end to theſe irreſolutions. He came at laſt towards the 
middle of June, with the duke of Cumberland, and put himſelf 
at the head of a divided, diſcontented, and diſheartened army, 
In want of all neceſſaries, and under the impoſſibility of at 
tacking the enemy, but with great diſadvantage, he was forced, 
eight days after his arrival, to begin his operations by a retreat, 
This had been foreſeen by the enemy. Marſhal Noailles, their 
commander, had poſted his army in ſuch a manner, as to render 
the defiles, and in particular that of Dettingen, through which 
the Britiſh troops with the king were to paſs, expoſed to attacks 
on all ſides. By this judicious diſpoſition, and the fire | of 2 
numerous artillery, he thought himſelf certain either of re- 
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ducing the confederates to a fituation not very different from 1743. 
that of the Romans ſurrounded by the Samnites in the Caudine 


forks, or of cutting them off, without any danger to himſelf. 
He is even ſaid to have entertained the hopes of making the king 
his priſoner. But all his meaſures were diſconcerted, and the 
fortune of the day reverſed, by the raſh; impetuoſity of one of 


his general officers, who, inſtead of obeying his orders, and pa- 


tiently waiting for his enemies, croſſed a rivulet, and engaged 


himſelf in the marſhy defile he was poſted to defend. This 


obliged the French general to march to his ſupport, and to 
abandon the advantage of his ſtrong poſts, as well as of his bat- 
teries on the other ſide of the Mayn. A general action was thus 
brought on, in which the gallantry of the troops, fighting under 
the eye of their king, animated by his words, and ſpurred on by 
his example, ſoon ſnatched the victory from the hands of theiv 


rivals, and forced thoſe to fly from whom before they were 
retreating. The conſequences of this action were not ſo con- 


ſiderable as they might have been, if the enemy had been 
immediately and cloſely purſued, their retreat over the Rhine 
cut off, or a powerful diverſion made towards French Flanders. 
Inſtead of this, the field of battle was left to the enemy, who, 
not caring to venture upon another trial after the junction of 
the Heſſi ans, retired leiſurely to their own country, Lord Stair 
finding his projects ſlighted, himſelf diſregarded, and foreign 
counſels and concerns preferred to national intereſt, thought 
proper to reſign, and, as he expreſſed it, to return to the 
plough [59]. The duke of Marlborough, with ſeveral other 
officers, followed the example of the general, and, on their 
return, communicated their diſguſt to their countrymen. 

The 
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1743. The members of the new cabinet were not much more 


——— fortunate in their political than in their military operations, 


The emperor, deſerted by thoſe to whom he owed his vain 
title and his real ruin, wiſhed to break a connection ſo fatal to 
his houſe, and to effect, almoſt on any terms, a reconciliation 
with the queen of Hungary. As ſhe had at that time little 
dependence but on the ſupport of Great Britain, however ſhe 
might have been influenced by female pride and juſt reſent- 
ment, the Englith miniſtry could, and perhaps ought, to have 
obliged her to accept the advantageous offers that were made 
her. Unhappily both the counſellors near the king, and thoſe 
in London, were far from being of this opinion. The advances 
of an humble enemy were haughtily rejected; thoſe of the 
French were not better received; and the two factions that 


divided the cabinet threw on each other the blame of the ill 


ſucceſs of the Hanau negociations [60]. The new treaties of 


Dreſden and of Worms were not concluded with greater una- 


nimity. Though they procured to the queen of Hungary the 
aſſiſtance of the Poliſh and Sardinian monarchs, they drained the 


Britiſh treaſury, and proved detrimental to the common cauſe, 


The one renewed the jealouſies of the king of Pruſſia, the other 
alienated the Genoeſe, and rendered the Neapolitan neutrality 
ineffectual. Even the twenty thouſand men, who were with 
great difficulty obtained from the Dutch, and marched more as 
ſpectators than as auxiliaries, furniſhed a pretence to the French 
king for attacking their barrier. Fluſhed with ſucceſs, he 


invaded their country, and by a ſeries of victories and conqueſts 


brought that flouriſhing commonwealth to the brink of ruin; 
thus verifying lord Cheſterfield's prophecy, that, if Holland 
ſhould 
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ſhould ever be induced or obliged to become a joint adventurer 1743. 
in the ſame project, her ſufferings would be ſo much the —— 


greater, as ſhe was more expoſed to the ſtrength and fury of 
the enemy [61]. 


Nothing but lord Cheſterfield's indignation and zeal for the 
honor of his country could juſtify the ſeverity of his ſpeech on 


the next meeting of parliament. Though he declared he did 


not intend to deny any of the panegyric to his majeſty, or even. 
to his miniſters, yet, by an artful diſtinction between the words 
behaviour and conduct, he more than hinted, that, while he did 
not diſpute the bravery of the monarch on the day of action, 
he thought himſelf at liberty to refuſe his approbation to the- 


management of the campaign. 


He expreſſed himſelf with {till greater freedom in the debates 17 44. 


about continuing the Hanoverian troops in Britiſh pay after the 


| expiration of the term for which they had been hired. No 
doubt, the heat of party carried him much too far, when he 
painted their conduct, with regard to the Engliſh, in the blackeſt 
colours. In the ſubſequent campaigns they effectually cleared 
their character; they gained the eſteem, and have ever fince- 
preſerved the friendſhip, of their fellow- ſubjects. The whole 


ſtrength of both parties was diſplayed on this occaſion, and the 
queſtion, under different forms, was fully debated by the moſt 


accompliſhed orators of the time. In the houſe of commons: 
ſtood, on one fide, Sir William Young, Mr. Horace Walpole [62], 
Mr. Fox, and lord Percival [63]; and on the other, Mr. Nugent, 
Mr. G. Grenville, lord Quarendon, and Mr. Pitt, In the houſe 
of peers, the miniſterial party was chiefly ſupported by the dukes. 


of Newcaſtle and Argyle, the marquis of Tweedale, the earls of. 
2 3 Cholmondeley 
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1744. Cholmondeley and Bath, and by the lords Bathurſt, Carteret, and 


Hardwicke; while the chief oppoſers were the dukes of Bedford 
and Marlborough, the earls of Sandwich and Halifax, the lords 
Hervey, Lonſdale, Gower, and Talbot. But none of them made x 
more conſpicuous figure than our earl, who did equal juſtice to his 
cauſe, and to thoſe from whom he diſſented. The earl of 
Morton [64] was diſtinguithed in a particular manner by him, 
He called him the moſt formidable as well as moſt candid of 
his antagoniſts; one who diſdained the hateful arts of ſophiſtry, 
and who forced reverence, eſteem, and love, even from thoſe 
whom their conſcience obliged to oppole him. Notwithſtanding 
the liberties he took with the royal character, he paid 
ſome compliments to the perſonal virtues of the king, and 
lamented that his honeſt heart was too _y miſled by artifice 
and miſrepreſentation. 

But while the parliament was engaged in theſe uſeleſs and 
acrimonious debates, the French court, highly exaſperated that 
their overtures of peace had been rejected, was aiming, by a 
ſudden effort, to terminate the war. While patriots were con- 
tending, and ſtateſmen lulled in ſecurity, an invaſion of the 
iſland was preparing, the more alarming as it was unexpected, 
Cardinal de Tencin, the petulant ſucceſſor of the more moderate 
Fleury, who owed his dignity to the pretender, was reſolved to 
make at leaſt the appearance of an effort in his favor. With 
this view his eldeſt ſon was ſent for from Italy, and preparations 

made to convey the young adventurer into England, with a 
| conſiderable body of troops, in hopes of dividing the nation, 
and of diſturbing, if not ſubverting, the government. Several 
Mips of war and tranſports had been aſſembled at Breſt and 
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Rochefort, with as much ſecreſy as expedition; fifteen thouſand 1744. 
men were ready to embark at Dunkirk, Boulogne, and Calais 8 

and count de Saxe, the moſt active of the French generals, was 
appointed to command this expedition. It is even ſaid that he 
had taken a trip to London in the courſe of the winter, and had 
concerted the plan of operations with ſome of the diſaffected 
party. The month of February was pitched upon for this un- 
dertaking; the tranſports were ready, and the fleet intended to 
ſupport them was cruiſing in the channel from the Lizard to the 
Downs, before the Britiſh cabinet were ſufficiently rouſed. 
Happily a violent ſtorm that aroſe, drove aſhore, deſtroyed or 
damaged the tranſports, greatly annoyed the French fleet, and 
nearly occaſioned its deſtruction. In the mean while, Sir John 
Norris, who with great difficulty had ſlipt out of Portſmouth, 
had found means to join the ſhips that came out from the river, 
and to aſſemble a fleet ſuperior to that of the enemy; but he 
was prevented by wind and tide from coming up with them. 
The Engliſh coaſt, however, was now ſufficiently guarded; all 
orders of men took the alarm, and expreſſed their zeal for the 
reigning family [65]; ſeveral noblemen raiſed regunents at their 
own expence, to employ them in the ſervice of their king and 
country; and the earl of Stair, together with the duke of Marl- 
borough, no longer remembered their cauſes of complaint. 
They offered:their ſervices to the king with great zeal, and were 
reinſtated in their former command, thus forgetting their 
animoſities to unite their efforts againſt their common enemy. 

But even at this very inſtant a debate of ſome conſequence 
aroſe in the houſe of peers. The law paſſed in the reign of 
queen Ann, making it treaſonable to correſpond with the pre- 
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coverics that had been made, moved to be extended to his ſon. 
A bill was paſſed in conſequence in the houſe of commons, and 
when it came before the lords, the earl of Hardwick propoſed 
to revive a clauſe for continuing the forfeiture of titles and 


eſtates upon the poſterity of thoſe who ſhould be convicted of 
treaſonable correſpondences, during the lives of the two. ſons _ 


of the pretender, after the death of their father. The duke 
of Bedford, the young lord Hervey, and eſpecially lord Talbot, 
warmly oppoſed the clauſe, which. was defended with. great 
ability by the lords Cholmondeley, Ilchefter, and Carteret, 
The earl of Cheſterfield took part with the former: He ſup- 
ported with great eloquence what he called the cauſe of future 
generations, as well as of juſtice and humanity. He availed 
himſelf of the authority of biſhop Burnet, who, - when the 


law of forfeiture was paſſed for Scotland in 1709, voted againſt | 


it, and left it upon record that he did ſo [66]. He endeavoured 


to ſhew the abſurdity of the propoſed clauſe from political ar- 
guments, its iniquity from moral principles, and its contrariety 


to fundamental laws. *© I hope, faid he, to be heard with more 
attention, as I cannot be ſuſpected of any private views, or 


« imagined to ſpeak from any other motives than conviction. 


« have no children to excite my tenderneſs, or turn me aſide 


« from the moſt rigid juſtice. Theſe are times, in which it is 


«© no diminution of happineſs: to reflect that the pleaſures of a 
parent are denied, times in which it may be reaſonably the 
« defire of every lord rather to leave behind him a good ex- 
« ample than a numerous poſterity.---The reverend prelates are 
40 leſs intereſted in the deciſion of this great queſtion than the 
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ce reſt of your lordſhips, ſince their titles do not deſcend to their 
te poſterity, and therefore if they oppoſe this clauſe, they can 
« only oppoſe it from their perſuaſion that it is abſurd and 
« unjuſt. But you, my lords, whoſe titles and whoſe fortunes 
« are hereditary, and who think it ſome part of your happineſs 


that your poſterity will enjoy your honors---have {till other 


&« reaſons to influence you to oppoſition. You, my lords, 
e whoſe honors are antient, and who derive fame and dignity 
« from the actions of your illuſtrious anceſtors, undoubtedly 
« defire to tranſmit theſe advantages to future generations. 
&« And you, my lords, whoſe honors are lately conferred upon 


« your families, muſt deſire that they may, in time, obtain 


« the ſanction of antiquity. But if this clauſe ſhould once be 
„ made a law, the exiſtence of our noble families is at the 
6 mercy of every prince, of every miniſter, of every informer--- 
„It will be no ſecurity to be without guilt ; he only can imagine 
“ himſelf out of danger, who is without fortune---Let us not, 
«© my lords, make ourſelves infamous to our poſterity, by be- 
« queathing them a law, which muſt keep them in perpetual 


« over virtue---Let us not break through all the rules of mo- 


«.rality' only to inſure liberty---If we muſt offer incenſe to the 
« throne, let us offer it at our own expence, that poſterity 
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„ alarms, and which will give wickedneſs ſo much advantage 


“may rather ridicule our folly than curſe our wickedneſs; and 


„let us reſolve not to proſtitute the power, with which the 


virtue of our anceſtors has inveſted us, to the deſtruction of 


„ thoſe, who, in time, will count us among their progenitors, 
„but with this difference, that, as we may reflect with vene- 
ration and gratitude upon that courage and honeſty by which 
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1744.“ we are ennobled, they will mention with ſtiame and contempt 
S that cowardice and flattery with which they are enſlaved.” 1 
could not reſiſt the ſatisfaction of tranſcribing theſe valuable 
ſpecimens of Britiſh eloquence, and cannot help thinking, that 

even Demoſthenes himſelf would not have difowned them. 
And yet if a Phocyon had appeared in the midſt of ſuch 
an harangue, would not the Greek orator have apprehended the 
_ pruning of his periods [67], as our animated earl muſt have 
done the animadverſions of the more calm lord chancellor, who 
_ analyſed and anſwered his ſpeech ? Allowing him the merit of 
_ oratory, he ſeemed to diſpute with him that of preciſion and 
cloſe reaſoning. He demonſtrated the juſtice of the forteiture 
from the origin of hereditary poſſeſſions; he referred its pro- 
priety to the law of neceſſity, ſuperior to all other laws; he 
ſhewed how much the love of our country ought to be ſuperior 
to all 'other motives, and repreſented the ſtrength of parental 
attachments as a guard againſt public offences. The practice 
of all ages and of every nation was hkewiſe urged in defence 
of the law, both by him and by the biſhop of Oxford (Dr. 


Secker). This -prelate took pains to reconcile the puniſhment | 


of fathers upon children with ſome texts of the old teſtament, 
which had been adduced againſt it, and appealed to the au- 
thority of the great Roman orator [68], an authority ſurely 
ſuperior on fuch a point to that of biſhop Burnet ! It is with 
peculiar ſatisfaction I obſerve, that this intereſting debate gave 
riſe to a moſt excellent work entitled Some con/iderations on the 


law of forfeiture for high treaſon. This book, which was 
written and publiſhed without the name of the author, a few 


months after the alarm of this French invaſion, is now well 
| | known 
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known to have been written by the noble ſon of the great pro- 1744. 
moter of this bill, whoſe talents he poſſeſſed, whoſe ſteps he — 


followed, whoſe honors he ———— and alas! for too ſhort a 


time attained { 69]. 
As our earl had been happy enough to form early l | 
with men of ſuperior parts, abilities, or virtues, he every year 


experienced the regret of being deprived of ſome of his friends. 
His attachment to Mr. Hammond has been already mentioned. 
This gentleman, for whom he had procured a ſeat in par- 
tament [7a], died in the courſe of this winter. Lord Cheſter- 
field was greatly affected with his loſs, and teſtified his regard 
and eſteem for this amiable companion and poet, by taking care 


of what he left behind him, his Delia and his works. Theſe, 
_ conſiſting of elegies written in the true ſtyle of Tibullus, had 
been intruſted to his care, and they were publiſhed by him, 


ennobled with a preface expreflive of his feelings, and worthy 
of his pen [/ 1]. 


dourſe of the ſame winter the great Mr. Pope. Lord Cheſter- 


held, who for many years had enjoyed as conſiderable a ſhare 
in his intimacy as any of his cotemporaries, and who, by 


having paſſed many days with him at his houſe at Twickenham, 
had the beſt opportunities of obſerving him in his private hours, 
dd juſtice to his memory on all occafions. He conſidered him 
as not inferior to Horace [72], and imputed the aſperity of his 
mule to the feelings of the poet, rather than to the natural 


diſpoſition of the man. On his part, Mr. Pope often expreſſed 


the high opinion he had of his noble friend. Among ſeveral 


| inſtances J find the following upon record. © Being one day in 
company 


Superior in parts, but not equal in FOE DIES died in the 
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1744.“ company at lord Cobham's with a great number of perſons of 
© * diſtinction, who were ſcribbling verſes on the glaſſes, he was 


*« defired by lord Cheſterfield to oblige them with a diſtich 
& extempore. Favour me with your diamond, my lord, faid 
the poet, and immediately wrote on his glaſs 

« Accept a miracle inſtead of wit, 

„ See two bad lines with Stanhope's pencil writ.” 
A finer though equally ſhort panegyric was made of him and 
of Mr. Pulteney by the ſame hand [73] 
„How can I, Pulteney, Cheſterfield, forget, 

While Roman ſpirit charms and Attic wit.” 
With theſe ſentiments, it is rather ſurprizing that he. ſhould 
have omitted him in his will. I have been informed that 
tome coolneſs had ariſen between them on account of the 


dutcheſs of Marlborough, whole character, under the name of 


Ag /h Mr. Pope was in vain ſollicited to ſuppreſs. 

That celebrated dutcheſs herſelf paid the great. debt to nature, 
the 18th of September, 1 744, in the 85th year of her life. 
Her eſteem for, and attachment to lord Cheſterfield, were in 
her own manner {ſtrongly expreſſed in her will. She beſtowed 


upon him her beſt and largeſt diamond ring, together with the 


ſum of twenty thouſand pounds, and the reverſion of her 
Wimbledon eſtate, on failure of the Spencer family, out of 
the great regard ſhe had for his merit, and the infinite ob- 
*« ligations her grace received from him.“ She deſired his lord- 
thip to take upon him the care of ſuperintending the hiftory 
of the great duke of Marlborough, the writing of which ſhe 
committed to Mr. Glover and Mr. Mallet. There is ſomething 
io particular in her grace's manner of expreſſing her intentions 


with 
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with regard to that work, that, I believe, the reader will not be 17 44. 


diſpleaſcd to find part of the article of her will relating ta n in > 


note [7 5]. 
War was at length openly declared by the French court againit 


the Britiſh king and the Auſtrian queen; and to puniſh the 
Dutch for what they had done, as well as to deter them from 
doing more, hoſtilities were begun on their barrier. This ſtep 
was announced by the ambaſſador Fenelon [76], who, in taking 
leave of the States General, declared to them his maſter's diſ- 
pleaſure, unleſs they immediately abandoned their allies, and 
accepted of a neutrality. They demurred, took a middle way 
between war and peace, and, in the mean while, the French king 
himſelf, at the head of one hundred thouſand plenipotentiar: les, 
appeared on their frontiers. As no preparation had been made, 
two or three of the ſtrongeſt towns were taken almoſt without 
reſiſtance. Theſe conqueſts would probably have been followed 
by many others, had not a ſudden event put a ſtop to this 
brilliant expedition for this campaign. The paſſage of prince 
Charles of Lorrain over the Rhine obliged the French to recall 
a conſiderable part of their army, in order to defend their own 
provinces. The confederates were now much ſuperior 1 in Flan- 
ders; and count Saxe, with an army not equal to half the 
number of their forces [77], was reduced to the neceſſity of. 
acting upon the defenſive. But the commanders of the allied 
army were too generous to take advantage of this inequality. 


| War was made againſt the prime miniſter much more than againſt 


the enemy. The generals, influenced by oppoſite intereſts, 
ſpent their time in contentions with ca ach other; the Dutch were 
irreſolute, the Auſtrians unprepared. No action was attempted, 


for 
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1744. for want of harmony; no fiege, for want of cannon{ 78]; and 
in thoſe plains where Marlborough had gathered laurels, forage 


was now collected, and contributions raiſed [7 9]. 


Theſe diſſentions in the miniſtry extended their influence on 


the operations in the Mediterranean. Two admirals, each 
choſen by one of the parties, were ſent out together, with a 


ſuperior force, to block up the united fleets of France and Spain, 


It was previouſly known that they could not agree; and it was 
even ſuſpected, that one of them would not aſſiſt the other, 
The event of the action near Toulon proved the juſtneſs of theſe 
ſuſpicions, and the fatal effects of pique and reſentment. The 
ſubſequent trials of the admirals at home ſhewed equally the 
effects of favour and partiality. The commander who fought 
was diſgraced, againſt the inclinations of the king; and, notwith- 
| ſtanding the clamors of the nation, the cautious one was 


acquitted. | 
The king of pruſſia did not care to truſt any longer to 2 


miniſtry, the majority of which were far from being Zealous in 


his cauſe. Apprehenſive for his own conqueſts, if once the 
queen of Hungary were enabled to cruſh her other enemies, 
and enraged that his interceſſion in favor of the unhappy head 
of the empire had been deſpiſed, he thought proper to employ 
more powerful ſolicitors; and, by his ſeaſonable. diverſion in 
Saxony and Bohemia, forced prince Charles to repaſs the Rhine, 
and fly to the defence of his ſiſter's dominions. This fatal ſtep 
turned the ſcale on the ſide of the French, and put into their 
hands the fortune of the war. 

Lord Carteret, being thus diſappointed in his extenſive projects, 


could no longer maintain his ground againſt the efforts of thoſe 
whom 
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rienced an increaſe of taxes from what was called the drunkey 
adminiſtration, eaſily yielded to the inſinuations of his enemies, 
and the ſovereign was obliged to ſacrifice the only man he con- 
ſided in, to private jealouſies and to public clamor. 

A treaty had been for ſome time negociating between the old 
part of the miniſtry and the members of the oppoſition; but it 
was not concluded before the cloſe of this year. It was called 


the coalition, or broad-bottom treaty, Lord Cheſterfield, who 


was at the head of that party, had long declared for an honorable 
peace; or, till that could be obtained, for an excluſive exertion of 


Britiſh forces on that element where they are truly formidable. 


On this principle a league was formed between the two parties, to 
drive out the miniſter, who was looked upon as their common 
enemy. This was a matter of no ſmall difficulty. Lord Carteret 
had got poſſeſſion of the royal ear ; and the only way to effect it 
was to perſuade the king, that his favorite meaſures would be 
purſued, and carried on with greater efficacy, by miniſters of a 
more popular caſt. Lord Cheſterfield was propoſed as being 
equal to the obnoxious miniſter in his political knowledge of the 


intereſts of princes, and as the moſt likely perſon to prevail with 


the States to join heartily in the common cauſe, Neceſſity 
alone could induce George II. to employ a man whom, for a 
number of years, he had been taught to conſider as his perſonal 


enemy [80], and whom, in return, he had not treated as a friend. 


He had, however, no great objection to avail himſelf of the earl's 
intereſt in Holland, and was even willing to ſend him from 


thence, as lord lieutenant, to Ireland, if for no other reaſon, to 


keep him {till at a diſtance, But he wanted to make the admiſ- 


whom he deſpiſed. The people, who had hitherto only expe- 1744. 
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1744. ſion of the earl into the cabinet a reward for ſervices rather thas 
oo" condition of his being employed; and perſiſted i in delaying, at 
leaſt for a time, to receive him into the cloſet. Lord Cheſter- 

field peremptorily inſiſted upon both theſe circumſtances. The 
audience was accordin gly granted; but the monarch, ever ſuperior 

to diſſimulation, received him with great coldneſs. You have 
received your infructions,” my bord, were the only words which he 

. fpoke, in anſwer to the earl's application to be honored with his 
majeſty's commands. This is not the only inſtance, in this reign, 

of a ſubject's forcing his way to his maſter, and obtaining or 
recovering his favor. 
Thus was lord Cheſterfield, after an oppoſition of ten years to 

public meaſures, called upon once more to take a. part in 

5 adminiſtration. Admitted on his own terms, and without being 
be obliged td dacrifice either his friends Or his principles, he had the 
ſatis faction of being called by the voice of the nation: and while 
done Part of Europe dreaded the influence of ſo able a negociator, 
the other loudly expreſſed; the higheſt ſatis faction at fo judicious 
a choice, To ſhew how far he Was. able to anſwer the great 
| expectations univerſally entertained of © him, will be the ſubject of 
the OF" ſection. 
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LORD CHESTERFIELD. SECT. v. 


HE commonweatrh of the United Provinces had hitherto 
'T- avoided to act as principals in the preſent diſpute. They 
had ſhewn an equal reluctance to abandon the queen of Hungary, 
and to commence hoſtilities againſt the French king. Faithful 
to their great De Witt's maxims, they had enjoyed peace amidſt 
the tumults of war; and, confidering the commotions of their 
neighbours as /o many opportunities for them to enlarge their trade 
and increaſe their wealth, they ſeemed little inclined to drop The 
ſubllance, in order to catch at a ſhadow [I]. 

This irreſolute conduct had expoſed them to ſome incon- 
veniencies. Rouſed to action by the repreſentations of their 
own as well as of Engliſh patriots[2], and awed into ſubmiſſive 
tranquillity by the eloquence and menaces of French agents, they 
were forced to take ſome ambiguous ſteps, unſatisfactory to one 


ſubſidies to the late emperor's daughter, but thoſe were given 
ſlowly, and with a ſparing hand. They increaſed the number 


t 39 


1745. 
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of the parties, and unpleaſing to the other. They granted ſome 


of their troops, but employed them chiefly to ſupply the de- 
ficiencies of the Auſtrians in their own barrier towns; and thoſe 
8 2 3 =» 
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of their corps which had taken the field the year before, were 
cautiouſly kept from coming into action. 

The earl of Cheſterfield had been too well acquainted with the 
principles of Dutch politics during the courſe of his firſt embaſſy 


in Holland, to believe that ſo cautious a people could eaſily be 


induced to deſert them. He knew that 7o be /afe was their fi 
concern, and to be rich their ſecond. Indeed he was ſo far converted 
to their ſyſtem, that he adopted it in great meaſure for his own 
country, and made no ſcruple openly to declare, that except when 


the Dutch barrier is in danger, it can never be the intereſt of 1410 


nation to enter into a land war [3]. 
This, indeed was now the caſe. The invaſion of the low 
countries by the French ſtruck terror into the different orders of 


the ſtate. The Dutch mob, not unlike other mobs, and perhaps 
ſtill leſs manageable, when excited by wild enthuſiaſts and artful 


demagogues, exclaimed that their rulers were lulled by French 


influence, or perhaps by French gold. The exhauſted ſtate of 


the public treaſure, the ruinous condition of the fortifications, 
the emptineſs. of the magazines, the neglect of the military 


_ diſcipline, the inexperience of the officers, and the weakneſs of 


the adminiſtration, had reduced the republic to the ſtate in 
which it was in the year 1672, when Lewis XIV ſubdued four 


of the provinces ; and, as the cauſe was the ſame, to wit, the want 


of a chief, ſimilar conſequences were juſtly apprehended, and 

the ſame remedy defired and pointed out. 
This critical ſituation had long been foreſeen by lord Cheſter- 

field. He had warned his countrymen repeatedly not to perfiſt 


in meaſures calculated to ſerve a foreign intereſt. As the queen 
of Hungary had unexpectedly been reſtored to the beſt part of 
her 
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her hereditary poſſeſſions, he judged it inexpedient to contend 1745. 
for the reſt. All further ſchemes for her aggrandiſement were 
treated by him as chimerical and deſtructive. He thought an 
equivalent for Sileſia was to be looked upon as the moſt romantic of. 
all the flate quixotiſms of theſe quixot times [A], and wiſhed to 
ſave his country from the reproach of being the wind-mill- 
fighter of Europe [5]. | 
As our earls ideas were ſo well known to the old miniſters, 


the reſolution of ſending him over to Holland, in order to defeat: 


prejudices 10 deeply rooted, muſt at the firſt view appear ex- 
tremely abſurd. But two ends were to be anſwered, from his 
undertaking ſo difficult a negotiation. The firſt was to repre- 
ſent his lordſhip's acceptance of that employ as an argument 
that he had undergone a political regeneration, and that he was not 
only ſatisfied with his majeſty's meaſures, but ready to further them 
to the utmoſt of his power [6]. 1 5 
The ſecond was to be enabled to convince their ſovereign 
that what ſo popular a miniſter could not accompliſh, was: 


really impracticable, and by degrees to induce him to adopt. 


true national meaſures from the impoſſibility of purſuing any 

other [7]. 
The new ambaſſador arrived on the 11th of January at the. 

Hague; where he was to meet with the aſſiſtance of Mr. Trevor, - 

the preſent lord Trevor, who was then his Majeſty's envoy ex- 

traordinary and plenipotentiary with the ſtates general. As he. 

was to ſtay there but a ſhort time, he did not take a great 

number of attendants with him, nor any companions: but his 

friends Mr. Mallet and Mr. Dayrolles, in whom he expected and 

found an agreeable ſociety, as well as uſeful aſliſtance, 
The 
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1745. The credentials given to the earl, expreſſed his majeſty's 
——— delirc that the ſtates might be induced to unite their forces and 


intereſts in the ſupport of the common cauſe ; and he was au- 
thorized to concert with their miniſters and generals, as well as 
with thoſe of the other allies, the proper meafures to be 


purſued, in order to obtain as ſpeedily as poſſible a good and 


ſolid peace, by carrying on the war with vigor. 

The plan laid down in the ambailador's inſtructions was ſtrictly 
followed by him; and, were the account he is ſaid to have written 
of his embaſſy ever to ſee the light, it would appear how earneſt 
he was to obtain from the Dutch what he believed they ought, 
and perhaps wiſhed they would refuſe. He preſſed them 70 come 
roundly into the wvar, and ſtipulated with them the proportion of 
the ſubſidies and troops to be furniſhed by each ſide. 

The Spaniſh ambaſſador, the Marquis de St. Gil, but eſ- 
pecially the abbe de la Ville, who. ſucceeded the marquis de 
Fenelon as French miniſter at the Hague, did not fail to oppoſe 
lord Cheſterfield in the courſe of his negociation. The abbe 
was in every reſpect an antagoniſt worthy of him; and his 
lordſhip has given ſo lively an account of the manner in which 
he endeavoured to carry his point, notwithſtanding his com- 
petitor's efforts, that I ſhall not ſcruple to inſert it in a note [8]. 

Philanthropy, however, and true policy, were ſtronger in 


the earl's breaſt than the deſire of ſucceeding in his warlike 
negociation. He held up the olive branch at the ſame time that 


his duty obliged him to ſpirit up the Dutch to gather laurels. 
He tried to induce the miniſters of the contending powers to 
bring their reſpective courts to terms of accommodation, if an 
honorable peace were propoſed; and he ſeems afterwards to 

4 have 
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have done full juſtice to abbe de la Ville, in ſuppoſing that theſe 1745 
were likewiſe his real ſentiments[g]. — 


Unfortunately ſeveral cauſes concurred in rendering their joint 
efforts ineffectual. The two parties which divided the republic 
were, from different motives, equally averſe from peace. Fear 
deterred the one, and intereſt influenced the other. The re- 
publicans, already ſuſpected of having betrayed their country to 
the French [10], were apprehenſive of being made the victims 


of an incenſed people, if they conſented to an ignominious de- 


ſertion of the common cauſe. The ftadtholder on the other 
hand rejected all offers, even of an advantageous pacification, 
which would have overturned their ſchemes, and retarded the 
elevation of the prince of Orange. But the circumſtance which 
more effectually obſtructed the withed-for reconciliation was 
the death of the emperor Charles VII. Grief and diſappointment 
put an end to his life, the very day that the ambaſſador {et out 
from London. This event, together with the quadruple al- 
liance concluded at the ſame time, and the attack made upon the 
Hanoverian territories by Marſhal Belleiſle, opened a new field 


of enterprize to the ſanguine projectors of both nations. The 


wild ſchemes of humbling both France and Pruſſia were reſumed 
with rather a better proſpect of ſucceſs; eſpecially after the 
young duke of Bavaria's treaty with the queen of Hungary had 
ſecured to her a body of auxiliary forces, a majority of votes in 
the electoral college, and the reſtoration of the imperial dignity 
to her family by the election of her huſbanßc. 
Thus puſhed on by the current, lord Cheſterfield ſucceeded. 
beyond the expectations of thoſe who ſent him. The ſtates, 


indeed, refuſed to declare war, but they agreed to carry it on, 


They 
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1745. They promiſed, upon paper, to maintain $0,000 men in the 


— field, beſides 10,000 in their garriſons. The mercantile ſpirit 


manifeſted itſelf in ſettling the proportion of the expences, 
But the ambaſſador had orders not to object to trifles; and he 
punctually obeyed. Inftead of the two fifths, which had 
formerly been demanded, one. third of the old ſubfidies, and 


only: one fourth of the new ones, was now accepted. 


In the principal article our earl gave great ſatisfaction to his 


royal maſter. The duke of Cumberland, already put at the 


head of the Britiſh forces, was by the ambaſſador's induſtry ap- 
pointed commander in chief of the confederate army [II]. 
This appeared as 1t the Dutch were in earneſt; and yet perhaps 
they only complimented a foreign prince at the expence of their 
own. The young duke was deſervedly the favourite of a brave 
people, as well as of their king. Firſt of the Hanover line 
born in England, he had ſhewn himſelf at Dettingen worthy 


of the title of a Britiſh prince, and poſſeſſed all the military 


ardor of his father. But theſe very circumſtances, joined to 
the ſuperiority of his rank, which put him above the controul 
of a celleague [12], muſt even then have alarmed confiderate 
people. They muſt have been ſhocked to ſee that with inferior 
forces he was ſuffered to encounter the ableſt general of the 
age, placed at the head of an army exerciſed in many campaigns, 
and fighting under the eyes of their king. I know that, nearly 


under the ſame diſadvantages, the ſon of Edward III. defeated 


a French army, and made the king his priſoner. But the com- 
mander of that army was not a marſhal de Saxe; and men ſuch 


as the black prince are ſeldom met with more than once in the 


annals of any nation. 


6 As 
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As the great ſuperiority of the. French troops over thoſe, with 1745. 
which the duke entered the field, was ſufficiently known, a 
defenſive campaign might have been moſt eligible, at leaſt till 
a freſh ſupply of auxiliary forces could be procured. But this 
by no means ſuited with the diſpoſition of the young general. 
The plan which the king and his miniſters had ſettled at St. 
James's, and which the Engliſh ambaſſador was inſtructed to 
communicate to the reſpective commanders at the Hague, Was to 
wait only till the French were engaged in a ſiege, and then to 
attack their divided army [ 1 3]. 
. This project might have ſucceeded, had the inequality been 
leſs, or the ſecret better kept. But the enemy were appriſed 
of the deſign, and had with great ſkill prepared to render it 
ineffectual. Their lines were made almoſt inacceſſible by the 
art of their engineers, and impregnable as well as deſtructive 
by their artillery. Such notwithſtanding was the intrepid be- 
haviour both of the national and electoral troops; ſuch was the 
gallantry of the royal chief [14], that the iſſue was like to have 
been as glorious as it proved fatal to the confederates. Their 
formidable column, intrepid and unſhaken, had driven the 
whole force of the enemy, and there remained only a ſmall 
reſerve to encounter, much inferior to a body of eight thouſand 
Hanoverians, which had unaccountably been diſmiſſed LT 34. 
But this reſerve, conſiſting chiefly of Iriſh regiments [16], was 
ſufficient to repel the laſt efforts of men, led for the third time 
to deſtruction, thinned by the enemy's cannon, wearied out with 
the ſlaughter they had made, and retiring with this conſolation, 
if it could be one, that they yielded the palm to their o] n 
countrymen. | 
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Had this fatal event, convincing as it was that no good could 


¶ pe expected from the continuation of the war, produced the 


ſame effect upon the ſanguine monarch and his temporizing 
miniſter as it did upon lord Cheſterfield, the nation perhaps 
would have profited by the diſappointment. France, eſpecially 
after the loſs of Cape Breton, was ſufficiently diſpoſed to balance 
accounts. lt was not her intereſt that the king of Pruſſia ſhould 
agorandize himſelf, even at the expence of the houſe of Auſtria. 
To maintain an' equilibrium between theſe two powers, ſhe was 


ready to favour the election of the grand duke of Tuſcany 


to the imperial dignity. The other points in diſpute might 
eaſily have been adjuſted, and the contending powers would all 
have been benefited by a ceſſation of hoſtilities. The elevation 
of a ſtadtholder would ſtill have taken place, but in a more 
ſecure and leſs tumultuous manner. The wealth, the ſtrength, 
the honor of the Britiſh nation would no longer have been 
facrificed to foreign intereſt, the rebellion would not haye 
enſued, or at leaſt would not have remained ſo long uncruſhed, 
and one uſeful leſſon would have ſaved the repeated mortifications 
of ſucceeding campaigns. ' 

Lord Cheſterfield had long wiſhed for an opportunity of re- 


warding the ſervices of his chaplain; and this opportunity 


offered while he was at the Hague. A vacancy having happened 
in the bench of btſhops in Ireland, lord Cheſterfield | wrote to 


lord Harrington who was then with the king at Hanover, re- 
commending doctor Chenevix to the vacant ſee. He received a 
polite anſwer, rejecting in civil terms the recommendation. 


Lord Harrington at the ſame time afſured lord Cheſterfield, 
that 
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that bis Majeſty would accept of any other perſon he ſhould 74 5 
name, and therefore advited him to vo out for another biſhop 3 


to which lord Cheſterfield replied, that he begged his lordſhip 
would defire the king to loo, out for another lord lieutenant. 
The reply had its effect; doctor Chenevix was made biſhop of 
Killaloe, and a few months after tranſlated without rer to 
the ſee of Waterford, 

The buſineſs of the embaſſy being finiſhed, the earl received 
his freſh credentials, and took leave of the ſtates general, eight 
days after the battle of Fontenoy. The diſcourſe which, he 
delivered on this occaſion, was a ſhort, lively, and indirect 
reply to Fenelon's farewell ſpeech: He deſcribed the advantages 
ariſing from the cloſe union of the Britiſh ' and Dutch nations, 
an union not the effect of tranſient views or accidental junctures, 


but the conſequence of their reciprocal and invariable intereſts, 
pointed out by their reſpective ſituations, and confirmed by the 


uninterrupted experience of almoſt a century. This w as 
artful, as it recalled to the ſtates the dreadful effects of their 


former diſſentions, and in particular the imminent danger W hich 


their country had ſo narrowly eſcaped in 1672; a danger 
which as it now again hung over their heads, caulk only, be 
avoided by adhering. cloſely to their alliance w uh Great Br! itain. 


He likewiſe expreſſed his grateful regard for their high 


mightinefles, and his attachment to the republic, The ſtates, 
in return to the ambaſſador's profeſſions, teſtified in their letter 
to his ſovereign, their eſteem. for the talents, abilities, and 
prudence, of 10: eminent a negotiator | I 7 ]. 

The early cloſe of the ſeſſion of the Britith parliament this 


year, permitted the monarch to reviſit his electoral dominions., 
T 3 Lord 
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1745. Lord Cheſterfield arrived at his houſe in London the n day 
—— that the king ſet out from Harwich, and was deprived of the 
honor of delivering to him a verbal account of his embaſſy, 

It is a matter of doubt whether this was altogether the effect of 
chance; but as his landing at Dublin ſome months after hap. 
pened alſo the ſame day that the king arrived in England, it may 

be ſuſpected that neither of the parties was deſirous of an in- 
terview as cold as the preceding had been. 

The repreſentations, which his excellency made to the 

regency [18], of the diſpoſitions of the Dutch, and of the ſtate 

of their affairs, were by no means calculated to recommend a 


perſeverance in meaſures which they had agreed with him to 
diſcourage. But the earl's colleagues had now altered their 
notions ; nor could the further ſuccefſes of the French in the 
courſe of this year, the four victories of the Pruſſian king, the 
advantages gained by the Spaniards and their new allies the 
Genoeſe in Italy, nor even the alarms of the rebellion at home, 
diſturb them from their unaccountable ſecurity. Fluſhed with 
the conqueſt of Cape Breton [19], and buoyed up with ex- 
pectations from new expeditions, new negotiations and new 
ſubſidies, they received with coldneſs the propoſals of the French 
miniſters at the Hague, for aſſembling a congreſs, and putting 
an end to the war. Inſtead of availing themſelves of the in- 
telligence procured by the ambaſſador, and agreeable to their 
ſtipulations of making uſe of the full power they had to bring 
about a peace, they determined to continue the war, and lord 
Cheſterfield was prevented from making any further remon- 
ſtrances, by being obliged to ſet out for Ireland, in conſequence 
of the breaking out of the rebellion in Scotland [20]. 
3 The 
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exertion of power, in the ſeveral parts of the Britiſh empire. 

England, which was ſuppoſed. to be out of reach of danger, was 

ſuddenly ſtruck from à cloud that ſeemed to be at firſt no bigger 

than a man's band 21]. The rebellion that broke out about 

the middle of this year, too much deſpiſed in the | beginning, 
ſoon became formidable from the weak efforts made to cruſh it 

proving ineffectual. 7 

The landing of a young and daring adventurer, the eden 

and almoſt total ſubmiſſion of Scotland, the ſurprizing and 

i routing of an Englih army by a handful of rebels, were the 

harbingers of ſtill greater misfortunes. An undiſciplined band 

of mountaineers, hardened by their climate and their zeal, were 

led on by a few ruined deſperate chiefs, who by a ſudden in- 
vaſion, attempted to ſhake their ſovereign's throne. In their 
hopes of reinforcements they were diſappointed, but having 
ſeized upon Carliſle, unaccountably unprovided, they as unac- 
countably purſued their wonderful march towards London. The 
weſtern road being left open to them, they did not fear to be 
overtaken by marſhal Wade, who kept the eaſtern ; and while 
he flowly croſſed the country to meaſure the tract they ran over, 
they nearly gave the ſlip to the more alert duke of Cumberland. 
An univerſal alarm was now ſpread, and inſtead of aſking 
whether the miniſtry had any deſign to extinguiſh the rebellion, 
it came to be aſked whether it was in their power [2 2J. Every 
day gave riſe to falſe reports from the ſecret well-wiſhers to the 
cauſe, and from the miniſterial quarter [23]. Public credit was 
affected, jobbers were encouraged to advance money at extra- 
vagant 


The ſituation of domeſtic affairs, indeed, was ſuch as to re-I745: 
quire the moſt prudent management, as well as moſt vigorous ©? 
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1745. vagant rates, and great men to raiſe inactive regiments at i thei 
—— own expence.[ 24], 


The attachment of the nation to the 
#cjoning line of princes, under, whom alone their liberties and 
religion could be preſerved, was not more conſpicuous than 

their anxiety in being at once deprived of thoſe bleſſings, and 
one hundred thouſand people in arms dreaded the approach of 
eight thouſand banditti, ill clothed, ill armed, and ill fed. Thijs 

Criſis did not laſt long. The rebels ſtopped at Derby, and as no- 

thing had kept up their ſpirits but the celerity of their march, 
they no ſooner halted, but their courage failed them. Freſh 
dliviſions broke out among the chiefs, the motley crew could no 
longer be kept together at ſuch diſtance from home, and they 
agreed in nothing but in turning back. Their retreat was as ex- 
peditious as their progreſs had been, they till had the good 
fortune to out-run the royal army, and next year that of ſur- 
prizing and putting to rout an unguarded general. But this 
flight advantage accelerated their ruin. The duke purſued them 
into the heart of their conntry. They were again forced to fly 
before him, and being puſhed to the northern extremity of the 
iſland were in ſight of their oun mountains completely defeated 

by him. : 

There was reaſon to apprehend (till greater danger in Ireland, 
The ſtate of government there was more unſettled, and divili— 
zation lefs advanced. Men deprived of their property, or ren- 
dered uneaſy in the poſſeſſion of it, were naturally inclined to 
change. As it was obviouſly the intereſt of the pretender to 
tempt his fortune in that iſland which had ſo long ſupported the 


king he claimed his deſcent from; fo it was natural that he 


mould make a laſt effort in the third king gdom, after having been 
diſappointed 
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diſappointed in the two former. The number of his friends 1 7 1745: 


ir there was ſuppoſed to be much more confiderable. A conſtant a 

wy intercourſe had ſubſiſted between the deſcendents of the court 

0 it S. Germains, and the Iriſh, who from their connection and 

m prejudices, were inclined to the ſame ſide; and the French were 

5 much more at hand to aſſiſt them. . 

* Far from being terrified by theſe unfavor able appearances, 

15 lord Cheſterfield ſet out with great alacrity for his government 

i the laſt day of Auguſt. But before he left England, he was 

” WW Lining to ſhew that he intended to govern by himſelf. The 

n office of principal fecretary is not only a place of conſiderable 

5 profit, but it is likewiſe attended with conſiderable power, when 

ol the lord lieutenant i IS willing to throw upon another- the load of 

5 public affairs. If the ſecretary be capable and enterprizing, he i 

. becomes the principal, the governor is eclipſed, and ſhares only | 

15 the odium, but never the honor, of his ſubſtitute's management. 1 

Ws Several perſons of great abilities as well as experience were ac- 4 

= cordin gly propoſed to the earl for that important office. But 8 | 

ly faithful to the rule he had preſcribed to himſelf in his two em- 1 

. baſſies, he reſolved to make ſuperior abilities no part of the fe- bf 

in cretary's qualifications. He liſtened not to the intimations of I! 
favorites and miniſters, and even reſiſted the inſinuations of U 

5 friendſhip which might have determined his choice in favor of | ly 

ri Mr. Mallet. The gentleman he preferred was the late Richard | 

wk Lyddel, eſqz member of parliament for Boſſiney in Cornwall. J 

to . | 3 4 

to That gentleman, he ſays, in a letter to Bis ſon [2 5 J, was W a | 

zenteel pretty young fellow, but not a man of buſineſs. This was. | 

7 the circumſtance which dictated his choice, and on the firſt | 


| Tifit his ſecretary paid him, he told him, Sir, von Twill receive 
2 | 1 0 te 
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1745. He emblumients of your Place, but I will do the bufr neſs mech being 
—— termined to have no firhe minifter [26]. FEM 
In another inſtance he likewiſe choſe to be ſingular arid 
peremptory. He openly declared, that if, during his ſtay 
in Ireland, any perſon ſhould make a ſucceſsful application to 
the king, for any place! in his majeſty” s gift, through any other 
channel but his own, he would immediately throw up the 


lord lieutenancy [27]. Conſcious of his integrity, he certainly 
Was right in making this declaration, which perhaps would 
neither have been decent nor ealily attended to, if a man of leſs 
reſolution and ee, had at WT; time ventured to 
make it. | 


On his Landing 1 he found the high character he had acquired, 
of the greateſt ſervice to him. In an iſland eſteemed not lef 

boiſterous than the element that ſurrounds it, he was particularly 
happy in quieting and captivating the turbulent diſpoſition of 
the inhabitants; . and Cicero, whom he had conſtantly before his 
eyes as an orator, became alſo the object of his imitation in his 
government. 


i 


The! Iriſh parliament aſſembled the 8th of October. His loxd- 
chip, opened the ſeſſion in a manner becoming the repreſentative 
of a great king, addreſſing himſelf to a feeling people, with the 
f = authority of a ruler, and the affection of a father. His diſcourſe 
8 Was admired [28], and the dignity as well as gracefulneſs of his 
action was a great advantage to it. Truth and virtue, as he fa 
| of lord Scarborough, ſeemed to borrow his voice, and reaſon 
ſpoke the language of the heart. This gave ſuch a weight to 
what he delivered that he gained unanimous praiſe and ap- 
Erobation. The auguſt aſſembly that heard him were con- 


vince 
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would be made of it but what tended to their ſafety and 
happineſs. | 
A military force and money are generally eee the two 
principal engines of government, The one as well as the other 
are applied for, in times of trouble, with earneſtneſs and avidity, 


by timid or covetous chiefs. Lord Cheſterfield had other 
reſources. He knew, that the fewer wants he diſcovered, the 
more certain he ſhould be of finding ſupplies in caſe of need; 
and that the affections of the people being once ſecured, their 
perſons and purſes would be at his ſervice. 


The regular troops then in Ireland amounted to ſo ſmall a 


number, that they were thought very inſufficient for the defence 
of the kingdom. *' Accordingly, ſeveral perſons, fon very obvious 


reaſons, adviled that four thouſand: men ſhould. be immediately 


raiſed. Lord Cheſterfield acted differently. The Britiſh' cabinet 
were diſtreſſed; they continually preſſed him for aſſiſtance, and: 


he conſented to, part with four batallions. to- reinforce the duke's 


army. Theſe troops, thus transferred from the Iriſh to the 


153 


vinced that they might truſt him, and that whatever power was 1745. 
jodged in his hands by the king and by themſelves, no other uſe 


Engliſh. eſtabliſhment, were. afterwards replaced; but this was: 


done, not by the expenſive mode of new regiments, which, from 
the diſpoſal of the commiſſions, would have enabled the governor 
to oblige his friends, and increaſe the number of his dependents;. 
but by additional companies, in which the officers children, who 
were deſirous of it, were preſented with enſigns commiſſions, 


which he himſelf ſigned by virtue of his majeſty's royal ſign 


manual for that purpaſe. 


Vo.L. I. 3 U 
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The ſame principle of generoſity directed him both in his 
application for ſupplies, and in the manner of raiſing them. Hy 
aſked for no more than J. 607,080, and part of this ſum waz 
to be applicd to the diſcharge of a former debt. Jt was pro- 
poſed to raife this ſum by debentures, which would have becn 
ſoon filled, if all thoſe who immediately offered to ſubſcribe 
conſiderable ſums, had found his lordſhip ready to receive them. 
Ile ſuſpeded, that the hope of conſiderable advantage was the 
motive that made them ſo preſſing; and upon enquiry he found, 
that theſe debentures already bore a premium of fix per cent, 
This would have been thought a very moderate profit in Eng- 
land. But lord Cheſterfield had the good of the people com- 
mitted to his care too much at heart, not to endeavour to alleviate 
their burthen. He took the reſolution of trying to borrow the 
money without paying intereſt for the firſt year; and this experi. 
ment, which had never been attempted be fore, ſucceeded to his 
wiſh, 1 85 | — 
A principal article of the expences was the buying of arms for 
the ſervice of the provinces in caſe of an invaſion. It was com- 
puted that thirty thouſand firelocks and bayonets and ten thou- 
ſand broad ſwords would be neceſſary, for the purchaſe of which 
ſixty thouſand pounds had been voted. If common contractors 
had been employed, the money would have been ſpent, and per- 
haps the arms would not have been good. Lord Cheſterfield 
choſe to employ honeſt as well as intelligent men, and pitched 
upon two officers fer that ſervice. They were ordered to inſpect 


the arms, and to accept of none but after having proved them. 


Mr. Chenevix, brother to the biſhop, and lieutenant-colonel of 
the carabineers, had the management of the arms made at 


3 


Dublin, 


LORD CHESTERFIEL Ds SECT. v. 2853 
Dublin, and the other officer was ſent to Birmimgham for; the 745+ 
ſame. purpoſe. 'They both executed their commiſſion in 8 
manner conſiſtent with their character, and anſwerable ta the 
noble employer's expectations. There was no defect in the 

arms, and a ſaving in the expence of five and twenty thouſand 
pounds. That fury was applied to many public uſes, and 

in particular to the completing of the buildings in the caltle. 

In a, country, where a majority of the inhabitants refuſed alle-, 
giance from motives of conſcience, it might have been thought 
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adviſeable to expreſs a deteſtation of theſe ,, rebellious Prin- 

ciples,, and à diflike to thoſe who avowed them. The pre- 
. vailing religion of the country was, with too much | reaſon, | 
x looked upon as the nurſery of blind zeal, diſaffection, and re- 
8 venge. Though it had not the ſame number of followers as at | 
. the period of the revolution; ſince, inſtead of five and thirty | 
$ to one; which they were then, the Roman catholics were now | 

ſuppoſed to be only five times more numerous than the Pro- j 
r teſtants; yet ſuch a diſproportion was alarming. Popery and Wi 
b jacobitiſin were ſuppoſed to be inſeparable; and it was thought 9 
. that the only way to check the progreſs and prevent the fatal 
h conſequences of either, w as ſtrictly to carry into execution, and Wl 
0 inforce the penal laws enacted againſt both. [4 
f Lord Cheſterfield could not poſſibly have becn conſuacd, wad iy 
| he conformed to the method practiſed in the three kingdoms,: 94 
d and particularly at this time in England. pon the firſt breaking 1 1 
7 out of the rebellion, the private Popiſh chapels in the me- | | 
A. tropolis had been ſearched for, and ordered to be ſhut up, Pro- 
of clamations were iffued to compel the pricits to leave the capital, 


and. the refractory were impriſoned and threatened with ſevere 
U 2 os puniſhments, 


. 
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1745. puniſuments. The new. lord Heutenant did not want for ad- 
t—— riſers, who preſſed him to follow this example. His enlargeq- 
notions.of humanity and true politics induced him to purſue a 
different and much wiſer courſe. He allowed the Roman ca- 
tholics the free uſe of their religion, and far from attempting to 
ſhut up their-places of worſhip, he rather wiſhed them to con- 
tinue open; and prevented any diſturbance from being given to 
thoſe who reſorted to them[29]. His view was to diſcover 
whether the people of that denomination remained in the king- 
dom, or left it to go over to their ſuppoſed friends in Scotland. 
To be informed of that material fact, he took care to engage 
| perſons to attend at their chapels and fairs, and received witb 
great ſatisfaction aſſurances that they were both as much fre- 
quented as ever. A certain proof of the confidence they placed 
in his promiſes, and of their deſire not to moleſt government. 
The deluded adherents to the exiled family were treated with 
equal lenity and prudence. One of them, a Roman catholic, 
who had an eſtate in the neighbourhood of Dublin, and was 
looked upon as an agent to the pretender, was privately ſent for 
to the caſtle. Sir, ſaid lord Cheſterfield, I do not wiſh to 
* inquire whether you have any particular employment in this 
« kingdom, but J know that you have a great intereſt amongſt 
„ thoſe of your perſuaſion. I have ſent for you to exhort them 
to be peaceable and quiet. If they behave like faithful 
« ſubjects, they ſhall be treated as ſuch; but, if they act in a 
« different manner, I ſhall be worſe to them than Cromwell.” 
Whether he would have really been ſo may be doubted; but this 
converſation, together with his watchful eve, had ſuch an effect, 
that not one of them ſtirred during the whole time of the 


rebellion, 
5 
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rebellion, and all the informations againſt FT: F 745. 
were found abſolutely groundleſs. | od ann Ire 

His efforts to remove prejudices, and maintain harmony 
and benevolence, were ſeconded by writers whom he en- 
couraged to ſupport the ſame cauſe. Dean Swift was ſtill alive, 
when lord Cheſterfield arrived, but reduced to à ſtate of: total 
dotage and inſenſibility, which one month after ended in his 
death. This ſhort interval was laid hold of, to publiſR under 
his name a new letter of a drapier [30] to the good people of 
Ireland, and particularly to the poor Papiſts. It was ſo much 
in the dean's ſtile, and was ſo greedily received, that it went 
through a variety of editions in a month's time. Indeed the 
many ſtrokes of wit and humour that it contained, would 
mduce: me to ſuſpect that his lordſhip had ſome ſhare in it. 

Berkeley, the biſhop of Cloyne, employed himſelf in the 
ſame cauſe, perhaps more uſefully than in his recommendation 
of tar water, or in his dialogues againſt matter. His letter to 
the Roman catholics of his dioceſe was worthy of a Chriſtian 
biſhop. He endeavoured to diſſuade his fellow citizens aud 
neighbours from falling into the ſame errors, which had been 
bo fatal to their fathers; and, appealing to their reaſon, convinced 

them that their ſituation was as advantageous as they could wiſh 
it to be, and that it would be the height of imprudence to engage 
in a dangerous cauſe, to which neither intereſt did invite, nor 
* conſcience did oblige them.. mT 
| Reaſon never ſpeaks in vain; the moſt hardened are infenſibly 
ſoftened by its voice. The Iriſh prieſts; ſenſible of the gen- 
tleneſs of the preſent adminiſtration, o- operated with their Pro- if 
| tcſtant brethren to maintain. order and tranquillity, | Their => 1 
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1745. Daftordl letters, public diſcourſes from the a and private 
admonitions, were W raged een for 25 ſervice of govern- 


ment. | f | | / TIS & 110 rte 

The grounded row of the friends to the preſent 
ſyſtem were not leſs to be guarded againſt, than the enterpriſes 
of its enemies. This was by much the moſt difficult taſk ; but 


lord Cheſterfield was equally fucceſsful in encouraging the 


former and diſarming the latter. By conſtantly appearing to be 
afraid of nothing [31], he ſpread an univerſal belief that 
nothing was to be feared, and by the ridicule he threw-upon the 
violent meafures which were propoſed to him, he manifeſted 
his defire of abſtaining from them till there was real danger. 

In the mean while, he neglected no precautions, and pre- 
pared himſelf for all events 32 J. If the rebellion had reached 
Ireland, he had taken the teſolution of commanding the army 


in perſon.” Though he was himſelf no ſoldier, he believed that 
he could affift with his counſels thoſe who were. In a con- 


verſation wllich he had with his chaplain, he told him that he 
would never ſubmit to the pretender's government, but play 
with him double or quits. This, he ſaid, was an expreſſion 
which he borrowed from the earl of - Devonſhire, in anſwer to a 
meſſage which he received at his feat in Derbyſhire from king 
James II, upon the landing of the prince of Orange. That 
unfortunate monarch was weak enough to offer him, that if he 
would be his friend, he would remit the fine of thirty thouſand 
pounds ſterling laid on him for eint ſtruek a Pn within 
the verge of the court. | 


The proteſtants in general gave on this occaſion uncommon 
marks of zeal. All of them were not equally acceptable. Some 


LE great 


to the ſtate, uſeleſs in 8 of ſervice, and ohly: calculated 40 
promote private wie * man Hated a 105 — * 
e more than — 


within, or attempts from abroad. To be armed, and ready for 
defence, could at no time be improper; and thoſe Who, tenfible of 
the bleflings they enjoyed under a ſettled government, put them- 
ſelves in a condition to fight for what is moſt dear to men, their 


furniſhed upwards of thirty thouſand men; and the city of 


men volunteers [33]. 


of a civil war did not reach that country. Diſtinctions of parties 


Prejudices and ſuſpicions. Religion became what it ought to be, 
A bond of union inſtead of an inſtrument of diſcord: ſuperſtition 
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great men applied for leave to raĩſe regiments; but this propoſal 1748. 
was rejected by lord Cheſterfield. He thought jt burthemſome 


On a very different 40 88 were the becker Sauce Pl 
the Proteſtants of different provinces, and efpecially. of: thofe 
which might have been moſt expoſed to inſurrections from 


laws, liberty, and religion, muſt at all times be an overmatch 
againſt private incendiaries or audacious invaders. This laudable 
ſpirit diſplayed itſelf and was encouraged in a particular manner 
in different parts of the kingdom. The county of Antrim alone 


Dublin provided a regiment of horſe militia conſiſting of - ſix 
thouſand men, three of foot of two thouſand men each, beſides 
ſeveral independent OOO and a corps of three hundred 


As it was owing to the lord lieutenant's vigilance. and reſo- 
lution that the French and Spaniards did not attempt to land any 
troops in Ireland during the time of the rebellion, it was like- 
wiſe an effect of his prudence and moderation that the horrors 


ſeemed to be aboliſhed, and animoſities to be forgotten as well as : 


Was 


60, ? KN 2017s * 
1745. was enlightened, and fanaticiſm diſarmed. Hence a pheno- 
*—— menon took place, not often beheld in times of tran quillity, 


Proteſtants and Roman catholics, natives and ſtrangers, welk / 
wiſhers and enemies to the pretender, all alike influenced by. the 


example of their benevolent governor, indulged, reſpected, and 


would have loved one another,. if he bad continued a log ger 


time among them. 

It is the province of hiſtory to perpetuate the tranſitions of an 
adminiſtration, which it will ever be the intereſt of future lond 
lieutenants to ſtudy and to imitate. Unprovided as we are with 
fufficient materials, we muſt content ourſelves with mentioning 
a few detached facts and general obſer vations, which have been 
tranſmitted to us [ 34]. 

Lord Cheſterfield, on his arrivab in Ireland, found: Bimſelf 
obſtructed in. his. deſire of rewarding merit and. public ſervices. 
The reverſion. of places. granted by his predeceſſors to their 
friends left him but little to beſtow.. He reſolved. not to give the 
ſame reaſon of complaint to his ſucceſſors. He accordingly 
never would grant any reverſion; and even reſiſted. the ſollici- 
tations of a perſon for whom he had a particular regard; being 
determined, as. he told one of his friends, ta leave the kingdom 
with clean hands in every reſpect. 

He thought the only honeſt and effectual methods to: be: em- 
ployed with regard to Roman catholics, were good uſage, ſup- 
porting the charity ſchools, and. adhering, ſtrictly to the. gavel 

act [35]J. The Papiſh religion. and influence. could not, he 
ſaid [36], be ſubdued by force, but might be undermined and 
deſtroyed by art. Slight of hand was. neceffary rather than a 


heavy hand. He therefore wiſhed that the law by which . | 


Papiſts 
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papiſts are reſtrained in Ireland from purchaſing land was an- 1745. 
nulled. By that indulgence he believed that their money would 


be kept in the kingdom, the government would have the ſtrongeſt 
pledge of their fidelity, and ſooner or later the — would 


tevert to proteſtants. e e, ene 


A public regiſter of Popiſh priefts, with a limitation of their 


purer, had engaged his thoughts, but he feared that it would 


be impoſſible to get the conſent of parliament, - He found that 
the members were {till too much blinded by prejudices of ſect- 
animoſity to treat the ſubject of Popery with temper and mo- 
deration. The late lord Clanbrazil however, ſome years after- 
wards, brought into the houſe. of lords a bill of the like nature; 
but lord Cheſterfield's ſuſpicions were verified; the bill Was fit 
clogged with unjuſt clauſes, and afterwards rejecrteee. 
Among the alterations which he propoſed, that which he had 
moſt at heart was to diſpenſe all Papiſts from taking the oaths of 


ſupremacy and abjuration, which no real papiſt could take; but 


to ſubſtitute to theſe the following nn form of an oath of 
r 4 n eee e 
I A. B. duly conſidering the ſacred ane l A dey and 
s the horrible crime of perjury, which by all religions in the 
« world is juſtly abhorred as a moſt damnable ſin, do moſt 
« ſincerely promiſe and ſwear that I will be faithful and bear 
true allegiance to his majeſty king George the ſecond,” ſo help 
me that great and eternal God, who knows my inmoſt thoughts 
„and whom I now moſt ſolemnly call upon to atteſt the truth 
<of;.them.*” The perſon taking ſuch an oath his lordſhip 
would have n to recite ene and e and 
Vo L. 1. wel = 11-46. T CNET rt mot 
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1745. not be allowed to mutter it over in the indecent manner in which 
—— oaths are generally taken [3 7]. | 


If his lordſhip had returned to Ireland, he would have ordered 
new barracks to be built in thoſe parts of the kingdom which are 
not amenable to the laws of the country. By this proviſion he 
withed to make the inhabitants know that there is a God, a king, 
and a government [38]. =: FE; 

No perſon in ſo high a ſtation was ever more eaſy of acceſs, 


His door was open generally from nine in the morning to three 


in the afternoon, to any one who requeſted an audience. No- 


body appeared in fear before him, none retired diſcontented, 


His manner of granting favors added to their value; and his 

refuſals were ſoftened with engaging marks of concern, Where 

he could redreſs, he did it ſpeedily, and was particularly ready to 
aſſiſt the weak againſt the oppreſſions of the ſtrong [39]. 

L During his lordſhip's reſidence at Dublin, reſpect for the 


dignity of his office as viceroy prevailed over his natural pro- 


penſities as a man.— No pharaoh table, or high gaming of any 
kind, was permitted at the caſtle; he entirely aboliſhed the per- 


quiſites of the groom-porter, and, to make it up to an officer on 
the half-pay who had the place, he procured a penſion of ſixty 


pounds for his daughter, and gave his ſon a commiſſion in the 
army. EY 


One day at his levee he obſerved an officer with ſcars in his face. 


He found upon inquiry that he was a captain on half-pay, and a 
perſon of good character. The ſcars, he likewiſe was informed, 
were the honorable marks of wounds received in his majeſty's 
ſervice. A nobleman of his benevolence wanted no further 


recommendation; 
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recommendation; and the firſt opportunity that offered he gave 1745. 
a company to that brave man. —— 


The pay of the officers of the yeomen of the b having 
been repreſented to him as inſufficient, it was raiſed at his ſo- 
licitation. But no one had ſpoken to him in favor of the 
private men; whom however he thought equally intitled to an 
augmentation. One evening, as he returned to the caſtle, at- 
tended by ſome of the yeomen, called in Dublin Hate axes, he 
told one of them, I ſuppoſe you have heard that the pay of your 
officers has been raiſed. Why don't you apply to ſome of your 
friends to ſpeak to me in your favor? Upon their anſwering 
that they had no friends, he aſked them, what do you think 
of me? I am ſure you deferve an increaſe as well as your 
officers, and I will be your friend. He accordingly ſoon after- 


wards raiſed their pay. 


He procured, unaſked, the title of earl of Bleſſington to lord 
viſcount Montjoy, in conſequence of the ſteady attachment of 
that family to the Proteſtant intereſt, Lord Montjoy's lady, 
who was an heireſs of a diſtinguiſhed family, and greatly at- 
tached to an only ſon a moſt promiſing youth [40], was very 


much ſurpriſed when he complimented her on that occaſion. 


He likewiſe procured the ſame diſtinction for two other viſcounts, 
viz, for the late lord Tyrone father to the preſent earl, and for 


| Jord Grandiſon, 


Soon after lord Cheſterfield's return from his firſt embaſſy in 
Holland, Dr. Berkeley preſented him with his Minute Philoſopher, 
which was juſt then publiſhed, and met with uncoramon approba- 
tion. His lordſhip eſteemed the author {till more than the book; but 


no intimacy ſubſiſted between them. When he came to Dublin, 
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1745.with the power as well as deſire of rewarding merit, he em- 
— braced the firſt opportunity of ſhewing his regard for ſo re- 


ſpectable a character, and accordingly made an offer to the 
Doctor of changing his biſhopric of Cloyne for that of Clogher, 
which was of a much greater value. This conſideration had 
no influence upon a philoſopher, who had nothing little in his 
compoſition. He could not bear even the ſuſpicion of having 
been bribed to write in favor of government, and therefore de- 
clined the exchange, 

The moſt diſtinguiſhed perſons in Ireland for their tatents and 


merit were thoſe with whom lord Cheſterfield was the moſt in- 
timate. He uſed chiefly to conſult the lord chancellor Jocelyn, 


Dr. Stone then biſhop of Derry and afterwards through his in- 


terpoſition raiſed to the primacy, Anthony Malone prime 


1746. 


ſerjeant, Sir Richard Cox, lord chief juſtice Singleton afterwards 


maſter of the rolls, Mr. Foſter now lord chief baron, and eſ- 


pecially Dr. Edward Synge biſhop of Elphin. He entertained 


the higheſt opinion of Dr. Synge's integrity and abilities, and 


from motives of regard for him promoted his brother from the 
archdeaconry of Dublin to the fee of Killaloe. A perſon 
having told lord Chetterfield that the public was at a loſs to 
know by what intereſt he had been made a biſhop, his anſwer 


was becauſe he thought his brother the biſhop of Elphin de- 


ſerved two biſhoprics. 
There was no oppoſition raiſed in either of the houſes of par- 


liament during lord Cheſterfield's adminiſtration. A ſmall flame 
only was kindled in the houſe of commons juſt before the cloſe 
of the ſeſſion, which was ſoon extinguiſhed. As this trifling 
diſpute had been raiſed by the maſter of the Rolls, the lord 
6 


lieutenant 


lie 


ſe 
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eutenant ſent for him, and after having heard what he had to 1746. 


ſay in vindication of his conduct, . Maſter,” ſaid his excellency; 
« you muſt do the king's buſineſs, or be turned out of your 
« employment, and if you are, I ſhall not do with you as they 
« do in England, for you ſhall never come in again as long as I 
« have any power.” The maſter finding the lord lieutenant 
ſo peremptory, was glad to ſubmit. If his poſt had become 
vacant during the time of his adminiſtration, he intended to 
have procured it for Mr. Anthony Malone; but to have obliged 
him to affiſt the lord chancellor as the maſter of the rolls 
does in England, whereas in Ireland the place was a mere 
ſine-CUre. 
Though compliments, and eſpecially in verſe, beſtowed upon 
perſons in high ſtations, are ſeldom to be depended on, yet 
when they come from different quarters, and particularly when 
they expreſs the language of the heart, and remain uncon- 


tradicted, even though nothing more is to be feared or expected 


from thoſe to whom they are addreſſed, truth may be gathered 
from them. The Iriſh muſes were very fruitful in their pro- 
ductions in praiſe of lord Cheſterfield while governor of Ireland, 
as well as of the counteſs [41]; and, it would be equally difficult 
to enumerate them, and to point out the beſt. One of the 
ſhorteſt may be ſeen in the note [4.2]; and, if I am not miſtaken, 
the ode, which was inſcribed to his lordſhip on his receiving 
the ſeals of ſecretary of ſtate in England, may not be thought 

unworthy of the place which I have given it in the appendix. 
What has been ſaid of verſes holds equally good in regard to 
common dedications, the value of which is exactly in an inverſe 
ratio to what the authors receive or expect for their panegyric. 
The 
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1746. The following addreſs, therefore, by the contrary rule, may 


claim an exception. It came from Mr. Prior, a gentleman who 
had an eſtate of about 4 500 a year, and, what is preferable to 
any eſtate, a communicative diſpoſition without any ſelfiſh views, 
Lord Cheſterſicld offered him an employment, but he retuſed it, 
ſaying that he wanted nothing, and would not accept of any 
thing. As he had every ſcheme at heart, which he thought for 


the advantage of his country, and was an intimate friend of 


biſhop Berkeley, ke caught his enthuſiaſm, and became a 


public advocate in favor of tar-water. To the narrative of caſes 


which he publiſhed this year, he prefixed a dedication to the 


lord Lieutenant. Such a man might be miſtaken in his opinion : 


of medicine, but could not be bribed in favor of any perſon; 


and we may believe him, when he gives to a nobleman whom 


he refuſed for his patron, a head to diſcern, and a heart to 
apply; when be holds forth to poſterity his adminiſtration as 
founded on a thorough know ledge of the intereſts of the 
country; when he repreſents his management as equally ge- 
nerous of his own, and frugal of the public treaſure; and, 
laſtly, when he owns himſelf at a loſs which to admire moſt 

the true policy or the probity of the governor. 
The phyſico-hiſtorical ſociety, eſtabliſhed two years mite at 
Dublin, with a view to make inquiries concerning the natural 
and civil hiſtory of the different counties in Ircland, in order to 
perpetuate their antiquities, and to introduce uſeful improve- 
ments, conſulted their own intereſts as well as the public voice 
in electing their new governor for their preſident. He became 
their patron, encouraged their purſuits, and received this year 
the firſt fruits of their labours in the deſcription of the antient 
and 
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and preſent ſtate of the county and town of Waterford, which 1 7 46. 1 

was dedicated to him by Mr. Charles Smith the author.“ The 1 

« tract now offered to your lordſhip,” ſays the dedicator, though 1 

« but a deſcription of a remote corner of the kingdom, may | 

« afford ſome idea of the country, which, under your ex- 9 

« cellency's prudent adminiſtration, has the happineſs to emjoy : | 

| « a ſerenity at prefent unknown to the greateſt part of Europe; | 
® « and it is not doubted, but that, under your influence, ſhe will i 
4 become every day more and more an additional increaſe of ll 
« ftrength and honor to the neighbouring kingdom, which has | | 
„ ſo long nouriſhed and protected her.“ 1 
= That theſe were the ſentiments and expectations of the whole ji 
- nation, appears from the warm expreſſions of all the publis bt 
1 bodies, on. the lord lieutenant's preparing for his return to 1 
0 England, but eſpecially from the filence of envy, both at that | | 
© time and ever after. To be as much regretted when he quitted j ö 
0 his employment as he had been extolled when he entered upon | i 
» it, is a glory ſingularly attached to. the earl of Cheſterfield, } | 
I, whoſe name ſtill continues dear to that grateful and re- | | 
t, ſpectable people. His buſt placed in the caſtle does him the | ö 
greater honor, as it was fixed with public acclamations, and out: [ N 

at of part of the ſavings of the public money. | ö 
al Truly ſenſible of the nation's. eſteem, and conſcious that he. '| 
to deſerved- it, he took his leave of their repreſentatives in par- i | 
e- liament, in a ſpeech equally well expreſſed and received as that: id 
ce which he. made on their firſt meeting. Happy the man, who, 1 
ne ipeaking of himſelf, is ſure that the voice of the public will | | 
ar be the echo of his own. | | 
3; Upon: | 
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1746. Upon his leaving the country, he deſired the lord chancellor, 


— 


the biihop of Elphin, and the lord chief juſtice, to conſider of 
any laws that might be for the advantage of the kingdom, 
and to have them ready againſt his return. 

Unfortunately for Ireland, that event never happened. Per- 
ſons of all ranks, denominations, and religions, followed him 
with his lady to the water-ſide, to which he walked, and from 
which he publicly embarked. The biſhop of Waterford, who 
was preſent at this pleaſing but melancholy proceſſion, expreſſes 
in the moſt feeling manner the univerſal acclamations of the 
people, who praiſed him, blefſed him, and intreated him to 


return. But that return became perhaps leſs neceſſary, as the 


complete victory, which providence was pleaſed to grant to the 
Britiſh army under the command of his royal highneſs the duke 
of Cumberland [43] at the battle of Culloden, put a moſt happy 


end to the rebellion, and reſtored quiet to both iſlands. Yet 
'to a man of Lord Cheſterfield's humanity, the ſcenes which 
always attend a rebellion muſt have been particularly diſtrefling. 

The affairs of the continent were far from having been amended 


by the diverſion in Scotland; and. the new miniſtry, though 
maſters of a ſuperior intereſt in parliament, by no means enjoyed 
the confidence of their ſovereign. So little indeed was he ſa- 
£isfied with their management, that he had attempted to recall 
the diſmifſed miniſter, now become earl of Granville, of whoſe 
ſpirit and abilities in continental affairs he entertained a much 


higher opinion than of thoſe of his rivals. The earl ſpoke the 
king's own language, and had done more for the electorate than 


even his predeceſſor Walpole. But thoſe who had turned him 


out before were ſtill againſt him, and by threatening to reſign 
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all together, obliged their maſter to part with his miniſter, who! 746. | 
kept the ſeals only three days [44]. | 8 
Before we conſider the ſhare which lord Cheſterfield had in 
the adminiſtration, and take a view of him as a ſtateſman, after 
having attended him as a negotiator and a governor, let us be 
permitted to obſerve him in the ſtill more intereſting character 
of a father. Not having the happineſs of being bleſſed with a 
legitimate offspring, he had transferred all his affections upon 
the natural ſon before-mentioned, and endeavoured to render 
him worthy of the name of Stanhope. While {till a child, the 
care of inſtilling into his mind the rudiments of learning and 
> the principles of morality had been committed to a French cler- 
gyman belonging to the ſame chapel, which his own preceptor 
had enjoyed [45 J. That clergyman's gentleneſs of manners, and 
enlarged way of thinking, highly qualified him for ſuch a truſt. 
The famous Mr. Maittaire was at the ſame time employed in. 
teaching him Latin. From theſe two maſters every thing could 
be expected except the graces. Theſe are not frequently found 
at Weſtminſter ſchool, where young Stanhope was ſent by his 
father, and where he acquired a great fund of claſſical erudition. 
All this time we behold with pleaſure his fond parent, amidſt his 
important functions at Dublin, keeping up a conſtant corre- 
ſpondence with him, exciting his induſtry, enjoying his ſucceſs, 
and mixing pleaſantry with the moſt endearing admonitions. 
* As ſoon as I return to England, ſays he in one of his letters [46], 
_ © there is a book that I ſhall read over very carefully, a book 
„that I publiſhed not quite fourteen years ago: it is a ſmall 
* quarto, and though I ſay it myſelf, there is ſomething good 
„in it, but at the ſame time it is incorrect, and ſo inaccurate 
Vol. . Y 3 « that 
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1746. « that I muſt have a better edition of it publiſhed, which I will 
carefully reviſe and correct. It will ſoon be much more ge- 


« nerally read than it has been yet, and therefore it is neceſſary 


&. FAT ſhould prodire in lucem multo emendatior.” 

Had lord Cheſterfield propoſed to himſelf no other view than 
to make his ſon fit for the middle, and perhaps the more happy 
ſtation of life, his ſucceſs would have been complete. But he 
wiſhed to qualify him for a more ſhining ſituation, or, to hazard 
his own expreſſion, to raiſe him upon a higher pedeſtal than his 
ſigure would bear. The ſcience of the world is full as neceſſary 
as that of books for ſuch a ſituation, and the young man, though 
not unfavourably treated by nature, required the aſſiſtance of 
art. The penetrating eye of his father ſoon diſcovered to him 
his ſon's deficiencies, and he immediately reſolved to ſeek abroad 


for the remedy, which he deſpaired of finding at home. His 


view was to unite what he never had met with betore, in any 
one individual, he folid learning of his own nation and the 


eaſe, manners, and graces, which he thought were to be found 


no where but in France [47]. The war did not permit him to 
ſend Mr. Stanhope immediately to that great ſchool of politeneſs, 
and he wiſhed to prepare him gradually for thoſe regions of 
taſte, by making him ſpend a few years in Germany and Italy. 
To preſerve the integrity of his heart untainted, and to cultivate 


his mind, he put him under the care of Mr. Harte, a gentleman 


of Oxford [48], who had been recommended to him by his friend 


lord Lyttelton. That gentleman certainly had none of the 


amiable connecting qualifications, which the earl wiſhed in his 
ſon. But this was not all; as neither the taſte, profeſſion, nor 


indeed perſon of this new guide, would allow him to attend his 


2 pupil 
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pupil i in polite company, he too often, eſpecially in Italy, truſted i 746. 
him to his young countrymen, who made him acquainted with 
the worſt, We have reaſon to ſuſpect that Mr. Harte's par- 
tiality to Greek, Latin, German law, and Gothic erudition, 
rendered him rather remiſs in other points. Whoever will take 

the trouble of tracing the different ſteps of Mr. Stanhope's edu- 
cation, will perceive that this fundamental error in the plan was 


| the ſource of all the future miſtakes in his conduct. The graces 
' eſcaped, and fome at leaſt of the virtues were loſt. 

3 A ſevere fit of illneſs obliged lord Cheſterfield to have re- 
L courſe to the faculty, the profeſſors of which he al ternately 
f truſted and abuſed [49]. Thanks however, to them, and the 
1 Bath waters, he was ſoon reſtored to health. | 
d The important ſervices which his lordſhip had performed, 
"8 both in Holland and Ireland, had in a great meaſure removed 
y his majefty's prejudices againſt him; and the friend of his youth 
le was likely to recover his former aſcendency over him. The 
d pleaſures of private and ſocial life are ſeldom known to kings. 
o If any perſon could have inſpired the taſte of them to the mo- 
87 narch, it would certainly have been a nobleman, not more 
of diſtinguiſhed by the brilliancy of his converſation, than by the 
y. engaging ſweetneſs of his manners. Aſſiduous in paying his 
te court at thoſe hours when kings may ſometimes lay aſide majeſty 
an and remember they are men, and ready to ſeize any opportunity 
nd to divert and to pleaſe, . he ſometimes ſucceeded in unbending 
he the brow of his maſter, and ſeducing him into a laugh [ 50]; 
his an art of greater importance than is commonly imagined. | 

10T It is therefore by no means ſurprizing that the ſovereign 


ſhould have wiſhed to draw near to his perion the poſſeſſor of 
8 1 that 


1746. thatjart, and it would be more ſo that the old and prime mi- 
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niſter, as jealous of his power as a lover is of his miſtreſs, 
ſhould have conſented to ſee him ſo near the beloved object. 
But the fear of another favorite Kill within call [51], made him 
conſent to ſubſtitute the only man who could counterbalance a 
more unpopular but more dangerous rival. 
Lord Harrington | 52], ſecretary of ſtate for the northern depart. 
ment, as the duke of Newcaſtle was for the ſouthern, had long 
felt the inequality of this aſſociation. Convinced of the ruinous 
tendency of a land war under the preſent circumſtances, he 
refuſed to ſerve any longer with a colleague, who had veered 
from peace to war [53], and kept him out of the ſecret. of his 
office. It may be doubted whether he wiſhed that his reſig- 
nation ſhould be accepted [ 54), but the king took him at his. 
word, and preſſed lord Cheſterfield to accept of the ſeals in a 
manner which made a refuſal. impoſſible, even if he had had no 
ſecret view of preparing his ſon for the ſame office 5 5]. Lord 
Harrington was. appointed. to ſucceed him in the government ot 
Ireland. 
Thus was lord Cheſterfield transferred. 8 a poſt, where he 
enjoyed eaſe, dignity, and profit 56], to one attended with 
great difficulties, and in the preſent circumſtances. with danger. 
His inducement to accept of this poſt was noble: it was the 
motive of a good citizen, the hope of ſerving, his country, and 
of ſaving a neighbouring ſinking nation. 
The ſtate of the United Provinces: was indeed critical, Ther 
barrier was pulled down, their frontier laid open, their enemy 

preparing to overrun their country, their rulers divided, and 
their people more and more diſſatisfied with them. A congrels 
5 DFE for 
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for a peace had been afſembled at Breda, but from the diffi- 1746 
culties, which aroſe among the plenipotentiaries, it was apparent 
that an accommodation was at that time by no means deſired by 
the Britiſh and Imperial courts. | 

Vigorous meaſures might have been expected to be purſued 
by thoſe who ſhewed ſo little inclination to peace; vigor how- 

ever was not to be expected from them. The queen of Hun- 
gary, for want of an early remittance of ſupplies, could not ſend 
the troops ſt;pulated for in time; the Bavarians, too late engaged, 
arrived ſtill later, and prince Charles of Lorrain, the com- 
mander in chief, was expoſed at Raucoux to the attack of an 
enemy, who, by the ſuperiority of numbers, knew how to 
ſecure victory 57 J. | 

Under theſe unfavorable circumſtances, the news of lord 

Cheſterfield's having accepted the ſeals was received by the. 
ſtates general with the higheſt ſatisfaction. He had. conſtantly: 
ſhewn himſelf the friend of the republic ; and though attached 
to the intereſts of the prince of Orange, was by no means 
defirous of protracting the war, in order to accelerate his ele- 
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p vation. This rendered the ariſtocratic party, which {till held the 

3 rudder, equally happy in the hopes that the conciliatory 

; talents of the new fecretary would be exerted in procuring a a 

| Peace, upon which alone their country's ſafety, as well as their | j 

j own, depended. I have before me a letter from their principal | 
miniſter at the conferences at Breda to his lordſhip, which ex- 1 

1 preſſed the ſtate of the republic and his reliance on the earl's: 

13 efforts to ſave it, in ſo ſtrong a manner, that I hope the extracts 

d from it, which J ſhall inſert in a note, will not be unacceptable 


to my readers | 58].. VVV 
The- 
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1747. The plan of the next campaign had been ſettled before lord 
*——. Cheſterfield came into the adminiſtration. The expectations that 


were entertained of its ſucceſs. were alledged as reaſons not tg 
liſten to the terms of accommodation repeatecly offered by 
France, The ariſtocratic party in Holland ſent over baron 
Boetzelaer, to inforce theſe propoſals; but he could not prevail 
over the enthuſiaſtic ſpirit of the times. His royal highneſs the 
duke of Cumberland was to take the field early with an army 
of one hundred and forty thoufand men, ſuperior by twenty 
thouſand to the utmoſt force the French could collect. The new 


| ſecretary of ſtate was, much againſt his will, hurried away by the 


torrent into the very meaſure which he had moſt oppoſed. But 
he did not fail to proteſt againſt it; and was affared, that if this 
effort did not prove effectual it ſhould be the laſt, and the next 
offers which France or Spain might make, ſhould be forthwith 
accepted | 59]. PE | 
Lord Cheſterfield, however, was ſoon convinced that it would 


be very difficult to ſucceed in his great object. His colleague 


left him ſcarce a ſhadow of power. The diſpoſal of every place, 
the ſecret correſpondences abroad, the deſertion of thoſe friends 
whom himſelf had introduced, all conſpired to convince him, 
« that all his art and addreſs, though diverſified into a greater 
% variety of ſhapes and colours than the Proteus of the poets was 
<« ſuppoſed capable of aſſuming [60], would ſtill be inſufficient to 
get the better of royal prejudices and miniſterial verſatility.” 
But if his hands were to be tied, he was reſolved to preſerve 
the uſc of his eyes. He availed himſelf of the king's perſonal 


regard, and of his credit with Mr. Pelham, to procure the nomi- 


nation of a reſident at the Hague in whom. he could confide. 
1 1 5 This 


tic 
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This gentleman was Mr. Dayrolles, whom we have mentioned 1747. 
before [61]. From that intelligent and faithful miniſter's infor- 
mations lord. Cheſterfield. was ſoon convinced of what he pre- 
viouſly fuſpected, that the bad management of the war was at 
feaſt equal to the obſtinacy with which it. was continued. 

In one particular the event ſeemed to anſwer the promiſes of 
the miniſter. The national forces firſt took the field. They: 


; were made to quit their winter quarters before the end of March, | 
y and were encamped by the middle of the following month. As | 
N the ſpring advanced, the year itſelf was not ſo forward as the 0 | 
de expectations raiſed at home of their exploits. Unhappily the | 
at magazines had been ſo much neglected, that inſtead of ſnatching 1 
is {ome conſiderable advantage, the troops were forced to reſt upon j 
1 their arms for ſix weeks together, making war againſt the ele- | 
ry ments. This bravado, as well as the vain attempt upon Antwerp, | 
were treated with a mortifying contempt by marſhal Saxe; who, 'l 
10 calm and unmoved in his cantonments, ſaid, when my anta-- | | 
16 4 goniſt has ſufficiently weakened his army, I will convince him, | 
5 « that the firſt duty of a general is to. provide for its preſer- | 
ds vation [62].” 1 
n, He ſtrictly kept his word; and while his enemies were ( 
er hovering about in marches. and counter-marches, detachments # 
20 from his army, under Lowendahl and Contades, made an irrup- 0 
o tion into Dutch Flanders, took, almoſt without reſiſtance, the 
moſt important fortreſſes, and ſubdued the whole province in leſs 
* than a month. 
nal This ſtep, it muſt be owned, was more a proof of ſuperior 
mw generalſhip than of wiſe politics. Inſtead of forcing the Dutch. 


to conclude a ſeparate peace, and throw themſelves into the hands 
of 


„ n £8001 4-8 0-t 


1747. of France, | the people were rouſed into manns and fury. The 
— magiſtrates of the towns, whom they accuſed of treachery [64], 


were diſcarded; a ſtadtholder was tumultuouſly forced upon the 
States, and the revolution, in favor of the prince of Orange, Was 
the work of a few days. 

This event changed the face of affairs, and threw a ſudden 
damp upon the projects of the enemy. If a raſh engagement 
had been avoided, agreeably to the wiſhes of the new ſtadt- 
holder [65], if the action of Laufelt had proved fortunate, or 
even if a ſenſible uſe had been made of that defeat, this cam. 


paign would have been the laſt, and lord Cheſterfield would have 


had the ſatisfaction of contributing to the re-eſtabliſhment of 
the peace on a ſolid and laſting Die adinoeious am 
It i is well known, that in the evening of that day in witches the 
gallant general Ligonier riſked his life and loſt his liberty to fave 
both the army and his royal general, the French king, to whom 


he was preſented, received him with all the regard due to his 


rank and merit. He aſked him [67] in a moſt condeſcending 
ſtyle and manner, when he might hope to obtain peace from his 
ſoyereign, and ordered his generals to enter into conference with 
him upon the ſubject. The terms propoſed were by no means 
dictated by an enemy fluſhed with ſucceſs and the ſpirit of 
conqueſt: they were moderate, and more favorable than thoſe 
that were accepted at Aix-la-Chapelle. But the new. miniſters 
in Holland, and the cabinet at St. James's, thought proper, 
notw ithſtanding lord Cheſterfield's intreaties, to refer the articles 
to the congreſs, for the ſame reaſon, ſays his apologiſt, that 
myſterious points of faith are referred to general councils, to be 
frittered away in ſquabbles without end. 


The 
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The ſtadtholder's cabinet was divided. The moderate wiſhed 1747. 
that his eſtabliſhment might be the work of leifure and tran- 


quillity ; the more zealous were deſirous to avail themſelves of 
the preſent ferment, fears, and diſtreſs, to increaſe his power. 
This laſt party prevailed. To ſpirit up our miniſters, and impede 


the opening of the congreſs, count Bentinck and his brother 
| were deputed to London. The ſtate of their country did not 


ſeem to alarm them; they were ſanguine in their hopes, and 
laviſh in their offers. Neither did the fiege of Bergen-op-zoom, 
or the unaccountable taking of it, alter their ſentiments, or at 
leaſt their expreſſions. It ſeems doubtful, whether the loſs of 
that important fortreſs was not much and purpoſely over-rated by 

the anti-republican party, as it furniſhed a pretence for ſettling 
of the ſtadtholderſhip in the female line of the Orange family, 
for taking from the magiſtrates the diſpoſal of city employments, 
and for annexing to the State the revenue of the , which 


hitherto had been in private hands. 


Lord Cheſterfield's pacific diſpoſitions were fo well known [6 8], 
that the deputies did not chuſe to explain themſelves with him 
about the real object of their miſſion. Zealous as he was for 
the reſtoration of the ſtadtholder to the dignity of his anceſtors, 


he thought the deciſive moment had been Joſt, and that the 


miſcarriages of the ſtate might bring on a new revolution leſs to 
his advantage than the former. 'The prince's authority ſeemed to 
him ſufficiently eſtabliſhed if peace were once made. He conceived, 
that in that caſe the ſtadtholder would have influence enough 
to carry any conſtitutional point, that no wiſe prince ought to 
wiſh for more, and that a further increaſe of power ought not to 
be ſought for at the hazard of ruining the ſtate. The fate 

Vol. I. Z | both 
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1747. both of the republic and of Great Britain, he ſaid, was now at 
""— ſtake, and he ſaw no proſpect of either better cards or better 
play next year, than the miniſters had had in this [69]. 
Among the reaſons which prudent people had to be alarmed at 
the preſent ſituation of the Dutch, the low ſtate of their finances 
was not the leaſt. Holland alone was ſuppoſed to be indebted 
about forty millions ſterling, a prodigious ſum for ſo ſmall a 
country. The decay of the commerce and manufactures, toge- 
ther with the diſcouragement of the inhabitants, the high taxes, 
| and the mode of levying them, afforded but an indifferent 
| proſpect for raiſing ſuch ſums as might be required for the 
| defence of the ſtate. The extraordinary demand for money, 
| however, pointed out an extraordinary mode of taxation. This 
| was called a free gift; but might rather be termed a contribution 
| laid upon the inhabitants, in proportion to their fortunes. "Thoſe 
who poſſeſſed two hundred pounds or upwards were rated at 
two per cent. of their eſtate; one per cent. was expected from: 
thoſe who were worth between one and two hundred; and the 
poorer fort were left at liberty to give what they pleaſed, provided 
| they gave nnen Every one Was ordered to come to the 
|  Radthouſe, and bring with him the amount of what he was to 
„ pay, in caſh, notes, or plate, and after taking an oath that he had 
made the eftimation of his eſtate to the beſt of His knowledge, 
he threw, without being ſeen, what he had brought into a locked 


wank, through a flit provided for the purpoſe. This mode of ci 
taxation firſt took place in Holland, but was afterwards adopted ſh 
by the other provinces, and even extended to the Dutch colonies | be 
in the Eaſt and Weſt SOOT SF C th 
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Lord Cheſterfield, who, it muſt be owned, was rather inclined 1747. 


opinion of this method of raiſing a ſupply. He did not think that 
the produce would any Way be equal to the expectations of the 
ſtate, and much leſs to its wants [7 1J. In this laſt article he 
certainly was ri ght; but he undervalued the readineſs of the 
Dutch to throw in their mite for the preſervation of their 
country, and their honeſty in doing it faithfully. There never 
was any ſuſpicion but that the oath was as conſcientioufly ob- 
ſerved as it was chearfully taken [7 2]; and though the whole 
produce has never been known, it certainly amounted to a very 


conſiderable ſum, and was by ſome conjectured to have been no 


leſs than five millions ſterling. 
The money thus collected was intended in part to pay for the 
troops that were to be employed next year. A moſt extraordinary 


army was to be formed, conſiſting of 13 a,; ooo men; vis. Auſtrians 
66,000 in Britiſh pay, and as many at che expence of the Dutch. 
Experience, however, had ſo well convinoed lord Cheſterfield of the 


fallacy of the accounts for the preceding years, chat he by no 


means truſted to this. He foreſaw-that the greater ꝓart of theſe 
troops would never reach the ſcene of action; or at leaſt that 
they would not come till the French had ſtricken ne and 


perhaps a deciſive, bloc. TO 


The only meuſure chat the earl ee of, ow the nige | 
ciation with Ruſſia; but this meitſure, to have had its effect, 
ſhould have been eoneluded long before the end of the year. The 
beſt part of it, on the contrary, was conſumed in altercations with 
the Dutch about their proportion ef the charge; and when they, 
at the inſtigation of the prince ef Orange, had conſented to the 


Z 2 | terms 


wo deſpondency on many occaſions, entertained a very indifferent 
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1547. terms propoſed: in England, and appeared preſſing to have the 

—— tzeaty; concluded, the Britiſh cabinet were {till undetermined, 
and did not conclude. till the middle of November. Neither 
could lord Cheſterfield prevail to have theſe troops conveyed by 


ſea, Which would have been a great ſaving both of the expence 


and time: They began a tedious march of two thouſand leagues 
in the- winter, and, with the utmoſt diligence, could not pofſibly 
have arrived till the campaign was over. 
his negociation, however, greatly alarmed the French. 
Their defeats at ſea, the deſtruction of their naval ſtrength, the 
decay of their manufactures and commerce, the diſtreſs and 
danger of their colonies, the miſery which began to rage in the 
internal parts of the kingdom, induced thera to wiſh to terminate 
a, wan Which, however glorious,, was much more detrimental to 
them than to their enemies [7 3þ The terms were ſhort; nothing 
for France, and very little for their allies [7 44. Our earl did 
not fail to uſs his endeavours to induce his colleagues not to let 
_ flip. this opportunity. He inſiſted, s that they were never to 


<« hope. for better terms; that, though. Holland ſhould at laſt 


„ incline to cooperate in earneſt, they had demurred till this 
% nation was exhauſted; that, for his part, he had undertaken! 
« to aſſiſt in carrying on the War only for one campaign, or till. 
« either France or Spain ſhould be brought to reaſon; and that 
« he would take care to be no longer anſwerable fer the iſſue 
« of a meaſure which he had never approved.“ The anſwer was, 
« that a ſeparate peace with Spain was not to be wiſhed; and 
that, if the two crowns were once ſeparated, the breach would 
„never be cloſed; and that a miniſter's conduct ought not to 
os " x5gard months and ſeſſions, but all nn, L781. A noble 
language 
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language if it had been properly ſupported; but ill ſuited to a- 1747. 
leader without plan either for peace or war, and, as our noble 
lord expreſſed it, always at the top or the bottom of the 1 
and never in the middle floor: x 15 0 

A ſeparate negociation with Spain had in truth been carried 
on for ſome time; but with the ſame want of deſign, expe- 
dition, f and perſeverance. Nothing could be more favorable 
than the preſent circumſtance. The French king of Spain was 
dead; the queen had loſt her influence, and the new monarch, 


F who . was: not her ſon, ſeemed inclined to give peace to his 
1 country. The marquis de Tabernega, a Spaniſh. noblemary 
. extied from his country, though a ſort of a favorite with the 
J preſent king; having taken up his reſidence at London, aſſumed 
) to himſelf the conduct of this negociation. He amuſed the 
j miniſters with vain hopes, and was himſelf amuſed with inſig- 
| | nificant informations from his country. This reciprocal amuſe- 
r ment became more ſerious, when Mr. Wall [76], an Iriſh gen- 
5 tleman, employed as major general in. the Spaniſhſervice, came: 
t MW over furniſhed with proper powers to open a / treaty; He was 
8 deſired to confer upon that matter with the marquis, and it was 
* remarkable circumſtance that as a Britiſn- born ſubject was em 
1 ployed to negotiate the intereſts. of Spain at the Britiſh court, 
t. a native Spaniard was employed by that court to negociate' the 
1 intereſts/of, Great Britain. Their conferences were fruitleſs, and 
10 thoſe who know the aſcendency which the Sardinian miniſter 
i had. acquired, were not furpriſed that no conditions could be 
1 accepted, but with his and his maſter's approbation C27]. 

) Then it was that lord Chefterfield, having attempted in vain 1 748. 
e by a maſterly memorial, in which he- e in true colors the 
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17 48. ſtate of Europe and of his own country, to open the eyes of the 
council, and finding that he could engage but one of the 


members to ſide with him, thought fit to retire. He had given 
hints of this deſign in ſeveral letters to his intimate friend Mr. 
Dayrolles; but did not declare to him before the 26th of 
January his final reſolution, which he executed on the 6th of 
the following month. 

During this interval, it {till fell to his lot to do ſervice to his 
country : : for though the power was lodged in other hands, the 
active part of office, at leaſt that which required parts and 


dexterity, was commonly left to him. In the beginning of the 


year, he anſwered an artful memorial, given in by the Pruffian 
miniſter in the name of his mafter, to claim for his flag and 


ſhips an exemption: of ſearch and other privileges, granted to 


particular powers, but never by treaty to that of Pruſſia. Lord 
Cheſterfield's reply united all the precifion of argument, and 


firmneſs for the honor of the crown, to the perſonal regard 
which he thought due to the Pruffian monarch, and always ex- 
prefled for him. He was the adviſer of the new efforts that 


were made to induce that prince to take part with his natural 


allies; and his laſt work was to draw up the inſtructions, which 
were given to Mr. Legge, who on the 2d of e neh Was 55 


pointed envoy to the court of Berlin [78 


The audience which lord Cheſterfield had of his Mszelty on 
reſigning the ſeals, paſſed in a very different way from that which 
he had four years before when he took leave on ſetting out for his 
embaſſy. The king urged him to. retain his office, and expreſſed 


his ſatis faction of the manner in which he had filled it. His 


_— 8 anſwer Was, that he found he could be but an uſeleſs 


ſervant, 


8 


ſervant, and that bis honor-and conſcience did not permit him 1748. 
to continue in a poſt, in which he had not been ſuffered to do 
any one ſervice to any one man; and in which his maſter 
himſelf was not at liberty to diſtinguiſh thoſe who had his 
ſervice moſt at heart. The monarch was not offended at this 
freedom. He even offered to give him perſonal marks of his. 
ſatisfaction either by a penſion or the title of duke. © Theſe 
$ offers were declined, and only one of the places at the board 
e of admiralty for his brother John Stanhope accepted [79]. In 
d return he begged leave to aſſure his majeſty, that though he ceaſed 
8 now. to be in his immediate ſervice, he would never ceaſe to give 
N him proofs of his reſpectful attachment, and, reſerving to himſelf 
d the- liberty of giving his vote on national points as his reaſon. . 
0 
q 
d 
d 


ſhould direct him, he would keep himſelf entirely clear of 
cabals and oppoſition. The part, he added, I fhall take upon 
any queſtion, ſhall only be known in parliament. The ſituation 
of the ſubject at that inſtant * more to * ne chan 
that of the monarch, 


ü Having thus e the ert to FOR 106 Bis retreat, 
l we ſhould here cloſe this ſection; but as the meaſures con- 
1 WM {quent upon his reſignation evidently proved both the propriety 
Ag of that ſtep, and the juſtneſs of his lordſhip's py it may 
not be —_ See enend * _ ta the concluſion of 
1 the peace, 
b The e nk one on the beſt terms 4 n appeared 
s by the unprovided condition in which the ee left. One: 
d of the prince of Oranges miniſters, who laſt year had been ſo- 
8 ſanguine in rapreſentin g that the republic was in no danger, now 


came over on purpoſe to contradict the former reports. Hg 
| owned: 
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n that it Was impoſible the re public ſhould withſtand the 
efforts of their enemy without extraordinary aſſiſtance, and 


Marſhal Saxe made that circumſtance ſtill more evident by his 


unexpected enterpriſe on Maeſtricht. The king, finding the 


Unguage of his alles i materially and ſo ſagdenly altered, could 
"wt ls ſaying, Chefter field told ne Hi * months . yu 1 World 


be ſo[80}. 

If our earl's prophecies ſnewed the neceſſity of a peace, his 
reſignation at laſt inſpired his former colleague and his ſucceſſor 
the duke of Bedford with the defire of accepting it. Three 


105 days only after his reſignation, the Britiſh plenipotentiary, who 


had been ſent to Aix-la chapelle with orders to procraſtinate, re- 
ceived new inſtructions to loſe no time in ſigning the preliminary 


articles. 


It was a very fortunate circumſtance that his moſt Chriſtiaa 
majeſty ſtill continued in his pacific diſpoſitions. The conſide- 


ration of the diſtreſſed ſtate of his kingdom, concurred with his 


love of eaſe to make him weary of war. His miniſters accom- 


modated their politics to his wiſhes; and as they did not much 
riſe in their demands, the Engliſh ambaſſador ſeized the critical 
inſtant, . and reſtored peace to Europe. 

This fortunate event ſaved one ſtate from deſtruction, the 
other perhaps from bankruptcy. . It maintained the ſtadtholder 
in his dignity, and ſecured ſome miniſters from the conſequences 


of their deluſion. Let me add, that it likewiſe exempted our 


earl from ſigning articles ſomewhat leſs advantageous than thoſe 
he would have obtained the year before, and from ſetting his 
name to the only ignominious circumſtance with which the treaty 
was laden. Mk 
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ORD Cheſterfield's reſignation, at a time of life when he 


could ſtill have rendered eſſential ſervices to his country, 


might have been conſidered as the effect of fudden' paſſion, or 
as an artful attempt at full power, had not the ſtate ot his mind 
as well as that of his body required eaſe and tranquillity. | The 
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frequent attacks of giddinefs he lately had been ſeized with, 


made reſt and quiet neceffafy for him; and his extreme delicate 
way of thinking confirmed kim in the reſolution of indulging 


himſelf with them. He *fourid, that miniſters ars Frequently 
obliged from political reaſons to prefer the moſt unworthy 


perſons to thoſe who are tHe" dl Worthy 7 afl to proſtitute to 


4 


"OW 


importunity and undeſerving gre 
He therefore determined to renounce the 


© FEA. ne, 


Fuits of ambition, 


« ineſs the Vewarils of merit. 


and, though ſtill upon the watch to ſerve his country, to live for 


himſelf, and to divide his time between ſocial pleaſures, paternal 
cares, and mental enjoyments. Nor does it appear, that he was 
on any occaſion tempted to venture again his frail veſſel upon 
that boiſterous ſea, from which, after having been long toſſed 


about, he now found himſelf ſecurely arrived in port. To put : 


Vor. I. A a | ſome 
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1748. ſome interval between life and death was always the wiſh of the 
—wiſc; ; and happy are thoſe who are able to do it. 
But this philoſophical retirement which lord Cheſterfield 
propoſed to himſelf, and in which he paſſed the laſt five and 
twenty years of his life, at the ſame time that it attracts the 
| aadmiration of the thinking part of mankind, and may, perhaps, 
excite the envy of thoſe who have it not in their power to 
embrace it, affords much leſs matter of entertainment. Our 
earl's life now ceaſes to be connected with the hiſtory of his 
country; and, though we ſhall ſtill keep to the form of annals we 
have adopted, we ſhall content ourſelves with placing under the 
ſeveral years ſuch unconnected facts as are come to our know- 
ledge, and may be intereſting to our readers. 
We think ourſelves obliged to mention, not without much 
concern, that the very day lord Cheſterfield bad farewel to the 
cares of adminiſtration, he renewed his evening viſits at 


White's [1 which had been interrupted for four years. =. 2 


likewiſe made a ſhort excurſion to Bath, not ſo much on account 
of the waters, as to avoid being 3 in London while he was the 
chief ſabject of converſation. | 

For ſome time lord Cheſterfield had turned his ae” Bl 
towards the part he intended to act, which was, according to the 


_—__ r 


expreſſion he borrowed from Tully, to enjoy caſe with dignity, 
The building of a houſe for himſelf, in which he wiſhed to 
unite magnificence with convenience and taſte, had occupied his 
thoughts for ſome time; and we ſee in moſt of his letters to his 
friends how much he had it at heart. He ſucceeded in it to 
his with, and was particularly pleaſed with the two apartments 
he moſt frequented; the one being a kind of private room or 

7 parlour, 
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parlour, which he called his boudoir, ornamented with great 1748. 
elegance and richneſs; the other, his library [2], ſtocked wh 
a noble collection of books, and addor ned with the portr aits of 
ſeveral of the moſt eminent authors. 

This new houſe not being quite ſiniſhed, and that Which he 
was going to quit being ſtript of ſome of its furniture 3% lord 
Cheſterfield ſpent part of the ſummer in excurſions into the 
country. Ile paſſed ſome time at Cheltenham, and afterw al ds at 
Bath, for the ſake of his health; and viſited with uncommon 
pleaſure his friend lord Pembroke's houſe at Wilton. He found 
it ſo. much improved, that he ſcar ce knew it again; and, in its 
preſent ſtate, judged it the ſineſt ſeat } in England © © "a 
But while he Was thus amuſing himſelf, he had the misfor- 
tune to loſe his brother John Stanhope, who died of the gout 
towards the latter end. of the year, and was ſincerely regretted by 
the carl. Ulis affairs, which were ſomewhat embarraſſed, and 
the family arrangements neceſſary to be taken on this melan- 

choly occaſion, required lord Cheſterfield's preſence. in London, 
and prevented him from executing his plan of ſpending ſome 
time at Paris [5]. 
Among other effects, Mr. Stanhope left a villa at Blackheath, 
upon which he had laid out conſiderable ſums of money. The 
leaſe of this villa was for ſeven years, and could not have been 
diſpoſed of without great loſs. This induced the earl to keep 
it; and though he would rather have preferred a houſe in the 
country towards Richmond, yet he ſoon grew enamoured with this 
charming ſpot. The ſituation was delightful ; commanding | one 
way an extenſive proſpect over the Thames towards London and 
ws A342 5 Haropſiead; 


WT +500. 
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1748. Hampſtead; and adjoining on the other ſide to Greenwich Park, 
— into which he had a private door from his own garden. 


1749. One of the taſtes which he contracted in this retirement was 
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He therefore bought it, added much to its conveniences by 
the galleries and other improvements he made to it, and rendered 
it a country reſidence entirely fit for his ſituation and ſtate. He 
conſtantly retired there, as ſoon as the ſeaſon permitted him to. 
quit his winter habitation ; and it was to him, in every reſpect, 
what Taſculum was to Tully. 


that of gardening. He did not indeed attend particularly to 
ornament; nor to the more improving art of raiſing exotic 
plants, and uniting in one ſpot the productions of different cli- 
mates: for neither of theſe had he ſufficient room, or inclina- 
tion. But the cultivation of fruit- trees afforded him an uſeful 
as well as agreeable amuſement; and he ſucceeded in it ſo well, 
that he was generally provided with moſt excellent productions 
of all kinds from his own ground. He even challenged his 
friends, both at home and abroad, to. produce melons and pine- 
apples equal to his in taſte and flavour [| 6]. 
The decoration of his houſe engaged alſo much of his attention; 
and, in order to compleat it, he had long been in ſearch of 
original paintings. In this purſuit he was not fo anxious with 
regard to, the number as to the quality of the pictures, and his 
chief view was to have nothing but what was excellent. He 
withed not ſo much to have many pieces of the ſame maſter, 
as to poſſeſs a few capital ones of the beſt. He did not at firſt 
truſt to his own judgement, but relied chiefly upon the taſte of 
_ thoſe who were eſteemed connoiſſeurs in the art of painting. 
Sir Luke Schaub was one of the principal. That gentleman, 
5 a native 
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1 native of Switzerland, and employed j in very important nego-17 49. 


tiations in Europe by the Engliſh. court, had diſtinguiſhed 


himſelf for his knowledge of the works of the moſt eminent 


painters, and had formed a collection ſcarce inferior to any ur 


this country. Lord Cheſterfield was extremely intimate with 
him, and could depend on his opinion; as he alſo could 
upon that of Mr. Harenc, a French gentleman of diſtinction, 


who, to enjoy the free exerciſe of the Proteſtant religion in- 


which he was bred, had retired from Paris with a conſiderable. 
fortune, and ſettled in England. This gentleman cultivated 


every. object of taſte, and united in his perſon. the man of 
breeding and of letters, the poet and the wit. He was no leſs 
{killed in muſic, and was univerſally eſteemed the beſt performer 
on the violin amon g gentlemen. His judgement in Pictures 
was likewiſe generally acknowledged. He was lord Cheſterfield's 
particular friend: and indeed how could he be otherwiſe, con- 
ſidering the variety of his talents, and his neighbourhood>to his 
lordſhip at Blackhealth? The earl availed himſelf much of his 
judgement and taſte, and gradually acquired a conſiderable ſhare 
of knowledge, which however. he always declined making a 
ſhew of, rather chuſing to quote his authority in the 1 8 he 


gaye of his pictures [7]. ene eee 


Theſe were lord Cheſterfield amuſements. But 1 . 
care and employment was his. correſpondence with his ſon. He 
had ſpent two years at the Swiſs and German univerſities of 
Lauſanne and Leipzig; and, beſides having acquired a conſi- 
derable proficiency in the Latin and Greek languages, had been 
trained up to the knowledge of the laws of nations, the con- 
ſtitutions of the Germanic body, the untereſts, forces, and ne- 


gotiations 
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gotiations, of the ſeveral princes, and in general in every kind 
of ſcience the moſt uſeful for a man deſigned for public em. 
ployments; and was now beginning his travels, in order 0 
acquire the more difficult knowledge of the world. | In that, 
it ſeems, he had made. but little progreſs, under the learned 


Mr. Bochat at Lauſanne, and the ſtill more learned profeſſor 


Maſcow” at Leipſig. The excurſions he made to Dreſcden in 
vacation time, had indeed made him acquainted! with one of the 


| politeſt courts of Europe; ; and the encouraging reception he 


there met with from Sir Charles Hanbury Williams, envoy at 
that court, and lord Chelterfield's affeQtiohate as well as Witty 


friend [3], might have effectually rubbed off that learnel 


ruſt, which His father was ſo fearful he ſhould too long retain. 
But he did not ſtay there long enough to be much benefited 


either by his converſation * or example [9]. His mort viſit to 


the court of Berlin procured him a moſt, gracious reception from 


the monarch [10]; and great civilities from Algarotti, Dargens, 


Cagnoni, Maupertuis, and the other wits whom that prince 


had choſen for his, friends. But even lord Cheſterfield did not 
recommend to him, at that time, and in that place, any other 
ſtudy except that of the civil, military, and eccleſiaſtical go- 


vernment of that country, and eſpecially of the reformation in 


the laws introduced by a prince, whom he held out to him as 


moſt deſerving of his attentive obſervation [1 I]. Much leſs 


could the court of Vienna, quring his ſhort ſtay there, improve 


his manners, or put him in poſſeſſion of the graces. Neither 


is Italy any longer their ſeat; though perhaps til the principal 
ſchool of the arts. But of theſe lord Cheſterfield eſteemed only 
painting and ſculpture, and dreaded above all things for his ſon 


the 
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the dangerous, allurements of: mutic{r2]. Turin was the place 1749. 
where he intended he ſhould, purſue his ſtudies, and be initiated 


in the world. But a dangerous attack of an inflammation of the 
lungs, which ſeized Mr. Stanhope at a place called Laubach, in his 
paſſage through the Tyroleſe, obſtructed this courſe. , - ks. 
Rome, and Naples, were, on account of the climate, ſubſtituted 
to Turin. In theſe elegant cities he certainly improved his taſte, 
and obtained a competent knowledge of the Italian tongue. 

The ſtrong recommendations he had to perſons eminently qua- 

lified to form both his heart and his manners, opened to him 
the beſt ſchools of improvement... But yet it 1s to be feared, 
that the. company of his countrymen, the firſt acquaintance 
with a ſex too powerful to: be reſiſted, -and above all the re- 
laxing effect of the moſt enchanting, climate, rendered Venice, 
but eſpecially. Rome and Naples, no .leſs noxious to our young 


man's habit, both of body and. mind, than. FR: Was to. 
HannibaPs army. 


Lord Cheſterfield, indeed, was ſufficiently ſenſible of 5 7 5 0%. 


langerous ground his ſon trod upon,. when he entered. the 
Pope's dominions. As if he had been poſſeſſed of Gyges's ring,. 
with which he ſo earneſtly wiſhed to accompany him inviſibly, 
his genius hovered over him, and conſtantly ſuggeſted the ex- 
pedients he, thought moſt proper. to preſerve him from contagion, 


Accordingly we. obſerve him in an; admirable letter, written at 


the. beginning, of this year, giving him the molt judicious and 
earneſt cautions againſt the impreſſions of irreligion and immo- 
rality [T3]. He treated theſe ſubjects, indecd, rather as a man 


of the world, than as a divine, truſting for. the reſt to the private. 
inſtructions of Mr. Harte. 


I. 
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17580. It would be unjuſt to ſuſpect, that his guide neglected any 
——thing in his power to ground his pupil in the principles of 
morality and virtue; as he had effectually infuſed into him a 

ſufficient quantity of claſſical and other learning. But it was 

impoſſible he ſhould ſucceed | in finiſhing the poliſh of his edu- 

cation, in the manner lord Cheſterfield wiſhed ; and it is a matter 

of, aſtoiſhment, that the earl ſhould not have perceived, how 

much the tutor” s ex am ple muſt have defeated his precepts. The 
| three. principal articles he recommended to his ſon, © were his 
appearance, his elocution, and his ſtyle. Mr. Harte, long Ac 

cuttomed. toa college life, was too awkward both! in his perſon 

and addreſs to be able to familiarize the graces with his young 

pupil. An, unhappy impediment in his ſpeech, Joined to his 

total want of ear, rendered him equally unfit to perceive as 
to correct any defects of pronunciation; a careful attention to 

Which was ſo ſtron gly recommended in all lord Cheſterficld: 


letters, as abſolutely neceſſary for an orator. Nor was the pen 


of his young ward likely to be improved by that of a man, whoſe e 
chief work, though profeſſed to be written in Engliſh, was, 0 

10% borrow lord Cheſter field's expreſſion, full of Latini, l 
Salliciſins, Cermaniſims, and all iſms, but Angliciſms [I 4. n 

It is really difficult to conceive by what infatuation lord 9 

4» Cheſterfield muſt have been led in his choice of a guide, ſo v 
| F evidently calculatgd to counteract the refined plan of education 2 
he, had Propoſed for bis ſon. And it is a matter of ſarprize, = ..* 

= that. his lordſhip | did, not apply what he ſaid of the graces, f 
ſeusa ge, 07H, fatica e : dona, to example, which might have l 


been done with equal propriety i 5J. He recommended, indeed, 
to 
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to his {on the imitation of a moſt accompliſhed French noble- 17 50. 
man then ambaſſador at Rome [16], and at whoſe houſe young 

Stanhope might have been much improved; but in this, as in 

other things, the earl was diſappointed in his wiſhes. 

The ſame favorable reception, which lord Cheſterfield had 
procured for his ſon in the different countries he paſſed through, 
he himſelf gave to all foreigners properly introduced to him, 
eſpecially when they were perſons of genius and merit. This 

was particularly the caſe with Mad. Du Bocage, who on a 
viſit to England, in company with her huſband, and abbe Guaſco, 
| an intimate and very learned friend of the preſident Mont eſquieu, 
met with all thoſe marks of polite attention from our earl, the 
practice of which he ſo much recommended to his ſon. He was 
not only her introducer and her guide throughout London; but 
alſo procured her, by his letters to Mr. Dayrolles and to Mr. de 

Kreuningen at the Hague, the ſame advantages i in Holland. 

Her letters [17] teſtify the impreffion which this friendly and 

en gaging politeneſs had made upon her; and lord Chefterfield's. 

anſwers to her are a remarkable fpecimen of his. atticiſm in a 
language not his own, as well as of his refined wit [18]. He 
modeſtly refuſed her his own buſt; but ſent her in lieu of it thoſe 

of Milton, Dryden, and ere the * he N her ſo 

well qualified to copy. 

Mr. Stanhope, in return, upon nis arrival at Paris, met with 17 51. 
I moſt hoſpitable reception from her, as well as from many 
families of the firſt rank, not leſs diſtinguiſhed by their virtues, 
than by their amiable manners and wit. Thoſe who had been 
his father's friends in that city, and continued his correfpondents, 
took upon them the charge of introducing him into the beſt 

Vo I. I. B b companies, 
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175 1. companies, and of being the. directors of his VE uth. 1 Mr. 
—— Harte had now quitted him, having returned to England to 


enjoy the reward of his ſervices [19]; and it is to be feared, 

that, being now left to himſelf, he took a delight in fr equenting 

thoſe perſons with whom he thought himſelf perhaps more at 

liberty, than with thoſe accompliſhed foreigners  w hom he 

ſhould have ſtudied to imitate. 

Lady Hervey, who was then reſiding ; at Paris, and ſeveral 

| ladies of the higheſt rank in France, were the Principal 
| 5 | guides to whom lord Cheſterfield truſted for the finiſhing 
of his ſon's education, They could not but be ſenſible 

that the laſt varniſh was wanting, and even that ſome de- 

fects remained in his character inconſiſtent with good 

breeding, and perhaps with good manners. A father ſo de- 

ſirous that his ſon ſhould anſwer in every reſpect the model of 

perfection he had ſketched out to himſelf, muſt have been 

exceedingly mortified at this circumſtance ; 3 and the fertility of 

his genius in expedients to endeavour to inſpire his ſon with 

the deſire of pleaſing, is: not any where more conſpicuous than 

in this part of his letters [20]. Finding the diſorder obſtinate, 

he had recourſe to more deſperate remedies; as empirics too 

frequently adminiſter poiſon in their vain attempts to, ſubdue 
unconquerable maladies, or to cure diſeaſes, leſs dan gerous than 

thoſe which their inconſiderate practice entails upon their 

Patients. | | | 

Far be it from me to endeavour to anna or excuſe theſe 

luxuriances of a warm imagination, Vice can. at no time, 

and under no pretence, become any part of a rational 

T education; 
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education; nor would it be fufficient to ſay, that the manners 175 T. 
of great cities, eſpecially Paris, have in ſome degree authorized 
polite gallantry. In vain alſo would it be urged, that lord 
Cheſterfield, knowing perhaps by his own experience with how 
much difficulty certain paſſions are reſiſted in youth, might 
have thought there was no other choice but that of coarſe de- 
bauchery and ſentimental èfigagements; that, when mutual 
liberty is allowed in what is called at Paris the married ſtate, 
chaſtity can no more be expected on one ſide, than fidelity is on 
the other; and that the crime of corruption cannot be charged 
where general depravity prevails. We ſhall not reſt the defence 
of the earl on ſuch weak foundations: drawing a veil therefore 
on this part of lord Cheſterfield's conduct, which was not in- 
tended, and ought not to have been expoſed to the public eye, 
we ſhall content ourſelves with deploring the weakneſs of human 
nature, which hitherto never admitted of perfection. 
Lord Cheſterfield's advice in regard to diffimulation mi Sht 
perhaps admit of a more plauſible vindication. He certainly 
_ diſtinguiſhes it always from ſimulation, or any degree of 
falſhood at leaſt'in words, and ſeems to make it conſiſt prin- 
cipally in a neceſſary condeſcenſion to the foibles of thoſe with 
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whom our connections or duties oblige us to live. If he g6es 
ſomewhat further, and adviſes to conceal our ſecret feelin g8, and 
endeavour to excite as well as watch thoſe of the perſons whom ö 

ve are called upon by the intereſts of our country to deal with, 
and who certainly would take the ſame advantage over us that 
we wiſh to have over them; he would be juſtified, if not by the 
precepts of moraliſts, at leaſt by the examples of moſt, or perhaps 
of all courtiers and miniſters, But it muſt be candidly owned 

B b 2 that 
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1751. that theſe diſtinctions are too nice for the practice of 'manking, 
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—— He who conſtantly Walks on the edge of à precipiee will ſcarce 


avoid falling into it; and it is evident that every thing which 
goes beyond dlence and rh men mol never be 
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authorized. 

Let us therefore haſten to quit this tender cocked; and fin- 
cerely wiſhin g that lord Cheſterfield had lived to publiſh his own 
letters, which would have given him an opportunity of ex- 
punging ſome obnoxious paſſages; let us be allowed to ſay that 
theſe tranſient errors (for they are all confined to a period of 
three or four years) took their riſe from the ſtrong defire he 
had of making his ſon maſter of thoſe qualities it ſeemed moſt 
difficult for him to acquire, and of training Him tp tö be 3 
complete public man and a conſummate politiciah. ' Had he been 


ſatisfied with fitting him for the middle ſtation of life, he would 


neither have had the temptation nor the deſire of having recourſe 
to theſe dangerous expedients. Fond parents would ſpare 
themſelves much anxiety and chagrin, if the mode of education 
were ſuited to the different diſpoſitions obſervable in the child 


at different times, rather than that the child ſhould be 3 


to conform to a ſettled plan. „ ee { 

The death of the prince of Wales, which happened this year, 
deprived lord Cheſterfield of a friend, who, perhaps, had he lived 
to aſcend the throne, would have conferred upon the ſon thoſe 


favors he formerly intended for the father. This unexpected 


event obliged him to turn his thoughts another way. He appears, 
from ſome of his letters, to have been deſirous of introducing 


his fon into the family of the young prince of Wales, which was 
eſtabliſhed ſoon after. I have been informed, that there had 
heel... 


2 
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to ſay⸗ thats notwithſtanding ſome repreſentations, he would have 
been preyailed upon to accept of this, employment, .. I am not 
equally well informed what was the reaſon that this event never 
took place, ARA that he. did not Gacceed, i in procuring. an eftabliſh- 
ment for his on in the young Princes heuſehold. Perhaps the 
illegitimacy of his birth may have had ſome are in this diſap- 
pointment; as, it: csftainly had in r failure of another ſoli- 
citation la 1]. PSP LUO 7 N e 20155 3971 . 
Lord Cheſterfield, wha always had the honor, : as > wot; as. tithe 
advantage, of his country in view, had long dęplored that Great 
Britain ſhould be almoſt the laſt of all the European powers; which 
ſtill perſiſped in the uſe of the defective Julian calendar. Neither 
the, ſcruples which it . occaſioned among zealous. \Furchmen. 
concerning, the true time of the Principal anniverfary 
nor even its conſiderable. and increaſing diſagreement 4 the 
heavenly bodies (a circumſtance, on account of the, flowne(s of 
in progreſiion,. perceptible only to aſtranamers), memes, perhaps, 
the chief motives that induced lord Cheſterfigld tp avidh.for a 
reformation : but he was more particularly diſpaſed to encourage 
it from the confuſion. which the different beginnings f the 
year might produce in, ſettling hiſtorical tranſactions, and. the 
yariangg; there was in the accounts of almoſt cyery, other ſtate. 
The inconveniencies were evident; but the, difficulty of gbyiating, 
ſeveral inconvenięncies attending, a ſudden alteration, and”. eſpe- 
cally in overcoming people's prejudices, were not leſs fo, , Thee 
_ difficulties he found ſtil more conſiderable than he. imagined. 
Having, conſulted the duke of Newcaſtle ; that miniſter, then in 
| 2 . the 


been dene ithaughts of appointing our earl governor to the 12587, 
reſpectable friends 
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175 T. the zenith of his power, ſeemed alarmed at ſo bold an under- 
—— taking. He conjured the earl not to ir matters, that had long 
been quiet, and added that he did not love new-fangled things, 
Lord Cheſterfield, however, did not ſuffer himſelf to be deterred 

by theſe, obſtacles, but reſolved to digeſt his plan thoroughly 
before he communicated it to the public. With regard to the 
civil and political points, he conſulted perſons of the greateſt 
eminence in the ſeveral parts of the world where he maintained 

a correſpondence. He was particularly obliged to the great 
chancellor Dagueſſau for the moſt uſeful informations, and 
received from him a moſt inſtructive letter on this ſubject, 
which we regret much not to be able to give to the public. In 

the aſtronomical part, he conſulted thoſe of his countrymen who 

were moſt in repute for their knowledge in that ſcience; and 
particularly the earl of Macclesfield, then preſident of the Royal 
Society, who readily entered into the plan of reforming the 
calendar, and furniſhed lord Cheſterfield with all the learning 

that was wanted on the occaſion. 
Thus prepared, our earl made his motion in the houſe of 

lords, on the 25th of February of that ſtyle he wiſhed to amend, 

The ſpeech he made on that occaſion was entirely calculated to 
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captivate the attention and ſecure the favor of his hearers. 
Witty reflections upon time, its meaſure, though fixed in itſelf, 
ſtill dependent on the variable motions of the celeſtial bodies; a 
conciſe and clear account of the ſeveral attempts made at 
different periods, and by different nations, to reconcile thoſe two 
meaſures with one another; the inconveniencies attending the 
preſent ſtyle with reſpect to all public and private tranſactions; 
the method of obviating the difficulties ariſing from a ſudden 
| 2 _ alteration: 
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alteration: theſe were the principal topics which he dwelt upon. 1757. 
He diſplayed ſuch powers of oratory in this ſpeech, and delivered 


it with fo much grace, that he eclipſed lord Macclesfield, who 
ſeconded his motion, and in a ſpeech, previouſly prepared and 
ſince printed, entered much more fully into the argumentative 
part of the plan. Our earl did ample juſtice to his learned 
colleague; and in his familiar letters [22], expreſſed himſelf 
with great modeſty on this point, attributing entirely to his 
powers of utterance the advantage he obtained over him on this 
occaſion. A bill ſo wiſely contrived, and ſo ably ſupported by 
eloquence and reaſon, paſted without any oppoſition in both 
houſes; but thoſe who now enjoy the advantages reſulting from 
it, ought to be informed, that they owe them to the induſtry and 


reſolution of the earl of Cheſterfield. 


The earl's feelings were excited, in the courſe of this year, by 
two events of a very different nature. The firſt was the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Dayrolles to the place of miniſter and commiſſary 
plenipotentiary at the court and congreſs at Bruſſels; and his 
marriage with a lady, no leſs diſtinguiſhed by the goodneſs of 
her heart, than by the graces and beauty of her perſon, and her 
various accompliſhments. His intimate connection with a friend, 


whoſe attachment he had fo long experienced, made him ſhare 


his ſatisfaction in the livelieſt manner; and his letters on this 
occaſion are truly expreſſive. of what his heart felt. 

On the other hand, ſcarce any event could have been more 
affecting to him than the death of lord Bolingbroke. He had 
ſeen him for ſeveral months labouring under a. cruel, and to 
appearance incurable diſorder. A caricerous humour in his face 
made a daily progreſs; and the empirical treatment he ſubmitted 
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to, not only haſtened his end, but alſo expoſed him to tie moſt 
excruciating pain. He ſaw him, for the laſt time, the day before 
his tortures began. Though the unhappy patient, as well as 
his friend, did then expect that he ſhould recover, and accord. 
ingly deſired him not to come again till his cure was completed; 


yet he {till took leave of him in a manner which ſhewed how 
much he was affected. e embraced the earl with tenderneſs, and 


« ſaid, God who placed me here, will do what he pleaſes with me 


e hereafter, and he knows beſt what to do. May he bleſs you? 


It would be needleſs to give our readers any account of the opinion 


the earl entertained of lord Bolin gbroke. This is ſafficiently 
expreſſed in the letters we now give to the public, as well as in 


thoſe to his ſon; but it may not be improper to add, that he 
retained all his life a grateful remembrance of the friendſhip that 
nad ſubſiſted between them; and that he transferred it to his 


Heir, and rejoiced in the hopes of . _ in all nen 


worthy of the name he bears [23]. 


Hitherto lord Cheſterfield's ſtate of mien n gh often inter- 
rupted by ſits of giddineſs, had afforded him ſufficient intervals, to 
enable him to enjoy the pleaſures of retirement with his books, 
and thoſe of ſociety with his friends. The laſt he indulged in 
with peculiar ſatisfaction. His houſe and his table were open not 
only to the moſt diftinguiſhed of his countrymen, but likewiſe 
to all foreigners who had any pretenſions to learning or wit. But 


in the firſt months of this year, a diſorder, unhappily hereditary 


in his family, began to ſeparate him from fociety ; and that 
conſtant ſerenity and chearfulneſs, which he had ſo remarkably 
poſſeſſed in the different periods of his life, gave way to intervals 
of melancholy and apprehenſions. He felt the firſt ſymptoms 

of 
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of deafneſs with a kind of horror; not unlike that which Swift 1752. 
could not help ſhewing on the apprehenſion of loſing his ſenſes, "—* 
This afflicting fenſation was for a time increaſed, while being con- 
fined at home for ſome months on account of a fall from his 
horſe, he ſubmitted patiently to all the means that were em- 
ployed for the cure of his deafneſs, firſt by regular phyſicians, 
and, afterwards by empirics. The attempts of both proved 
unſucceſsful ; and though ſtill equally capable of contributing 
to the ſatisfaction of his friends in PROG ths earl was no 
longer able to receive any from them. oa ©, 
Mr. Stanhope having now paſſed a year RY a half at Paris, 
was ſent by his father to ſeveral. courts of Germany, and q laſt 
to Mr. Dayrolles at Bruſſels. Lord. Cheſterfield was in hopes 
that by ſpending a winter with him, being intruduced to that 
court and employed in his office, he would have had an op- 
portunity of being thoroughly qcquainted with. the life of a 
courtier, and that of a man of buſmeſs. Unfortunately, the 
prime miniſter of that court, a proud Italian [24], being in- 
formed of Mr. Stanhope's illegitimacy, inſiſted upon lis not 
appearing at court. This affected the feeling heart ofe Mr. 
Dayrolles ſtill more than that of Lord Cheſterfield, who con- 
trolled the warmth of his friend on that occaſion, and obſerved 
to him very juſtly, that perſons in Mr. Stanhope's ſituation muſt 
ſometimes expect diſagreeable things of that kind, and that the 
(beſt uſe: ha: could make of this incident, was to endeavour to 
 counterbalancethe; diſadvantage of his. birth by ſuperior merit 
andeknqwledge [2 5]. To fill up the yacancy which this diſ- 
-appointment ocxafioned, he ſent him for the third time to Paris, 
in order to improve himſelf ſtill more in the ſcience of the 
Vor. I. a C 3 World, 
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world, ſo neceſſary for the public life he was intended to 
purſue. = 
His firſt ſetting out in that ſtation would have been a brilliant 
one, could lord Cheſterfield's expectations, and thoſe of his 
kinſmen the Pelhams, with whom he was now on the beſt 
terms [26], have been anſwered. The poſt of reſident at 


' Venice, now vacant by the promotion of Sir James Gray to that 


of envoy at the court of Naples, had been propofed by them 
for Mr. Stanhope, and they were in hopes that his Majeſty 
would make no difficulty in appointing him to it. Lord Cheſ- 


terfield was highly pleaſed with the proſpect of his fon's being 
fixed in ſuch a city, where from the variety of travellers of diffe- 


rent nations who reſort thither, he might have acquired that deſire 
of pleaſing, which was the only thing he then ſeemed to want. 


His diſappointment was therefore great, when after eight months 


ſolicitation, the king at laſt abſolutely refuſed to appoint the 


young man, alledging the circumſtance of his birth as the 


reaſon. His father, though much hurt at the refuſal of a favor 
by no means unprecedented, refolved to bring him into the next 


parliament, wiſely foreſeeing that a ſenatorial cloak, more ex- 
tenſive ſtill than that of charity, would cover his ſon's in- 
voluntary fin. 


In the retirement where lord Cheſterfield now ſpent by choice 


the beſt part of the year, and where, having fewer opportunities 
to exerciſe his ſenſe of hearing, he ſometimes forgot he had loft 


it, his books, his garden, and his pen, contributed to fill up his 


time. From his correſpondents he received moſt of the new 


Productions in the literary way, and repaid them by the 


judgments he paſſed upon them. The care of his vegetables 
| alſo 
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ao took up much of his attention. But it was chiefly his pen 17 83. 
which agreeably and uſefully employed his vacant hours, 
Willing to contribute as much as poſſible to the advantage of his 
country, though now in a great meaſure iſolated from it, he 
amuſed himſelf with the compoſition of moral and literary 
eſſays. Theſe he ſent to the editor of a new periodical paper 
entitled The World. But the firſt eflay he fent had nearly dif- 
uſted him of writing any more; for being ſomewhat long it 

was neglected, and might perhaps never have been printed, if 

Lord Lyttelton coming accidentally into the publiſher's ſhop, 

and being-ſhewn this paper, had not inſtantly recogniſed the 
maſterly hand of his former aſſociate and friend, and deſired 

that it might be immediately put to the preſs. The reception 

it met with: encouraged him to go on, and he continued to furniſh 
occaſional papers from that year to 1756, when this publication 
ceaſed. One of the volumes was 27 the in genious editor de- 
cicated to his lordſhip. 

His ſon, whom he had now fent for from Paris, was ex- 
amined by him with the ſame attention as he had been in his 
preceding viſit. He found him improved in his figure, manners, 
and addreſs ; but Kill thought him far from being the graceful, 
ſociable, amiable man he wiſhed him to be[27]. With a view 
to correct his careleſsneſs and inattention, as ſoon as he had loſt 
all hopes of the reſidentſhip, he ſent him firſt to Holland, and 
then to ſome courts of Germany. The formal etiquette of 
theſe courts he thought would engage him to pay a ſtricter 
regard to thoſe little duties of ſociety which he had hitherto too 
much neglected ; and as he was not likely to meet with many 
of his countrymen at theſe courts, he hoped the chief obſtacles 
TO LE which 


175. 3. whith Had obſtructed his improvement would now be re. 
moved [28]. He alſo took great care to direct his ſon to the 
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particular objects proper for his attention at theſe different places, 
and 'the knowledge of which was ad to n his 85 
PE afranger in them. il | 

Though lord Cheſterfield now took but little ure d in ba 
tranfactions, or parliamentary debates, yet was he far from being 
indifferent to either. To his friends he communicated his 
thoughts concerning public affairs with the utmoſt freedom, and 
the intereſt of his country was the chief object of his anxious 
cares. Indeed, when he reflected on his own ſituation, pre- 
cluded by his deafneſs from one of the beſt means of infor- 
mation, he could not help laughing at his own | weakneſs, 
1 This political excurſion,” ſays he in one of his letters, © which 
« js the remains of the man of buſineſs, puts me in mind of 
4 Harlequin's making ſeveral paſſes againſt the wall par 2 
« rege de bravoure[29]” _ | 

| The circumiſtances which appeared to him | the 'moſt open to 
cenſure in the preſent adminiſtration, were the want of foreſight, 
and the irreſolution of the councils. | On theſe accounts he was 


much diſpleaſed with the repeal of the bill for the naturali- 
zation of the Jews, which he reproached the miniſtry with 


having weakly' given up. A ſpirit of divination ſeems to have 
animated his pen, when, after having quoted a very true maxim 
of his favorite author the Cardinal de Retz on-this occaſion, that 
mobs are always kept in awe by thoſe who do not fear them, 
he adds, that they grow unreaſonable: and. inſolent when they 
„ find that they are feared:;''' Wiſe and able governors,” fays 
| he, « will movers. if they can . it, give the people juſt cauſe 
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to bomplain, but then on the other hand they will ' firmly 1753 
% wichſtand groundleſs clamor [300 a 


The ſource of this clamor he principally difliked; 6 « being 
that narrow mob-ſpirit of intoleration- in religious, and in 
« hoſpitality in civil matters, both which, all governments 


| « ſhould: oppoſe.” A very contrary ſpirit breathes. indeed in 


4 all our earl's writings; it is the ſpirit of humanity, compre- 
d henfive benevolence, and true liberty, very different from 
1 lawleſs licentiouſneſs. With what honeſt warmth, does hę not 
J reprobate the 4 contempt which moſt: hiſtorians ſhew; for. hu- 
- « manity in general, as if the whole human ſpecies: conſiſted 
- «but of about one hundred and fifty people, called and dig- 
. « nified (commonly very undeſervedly too), by the titles of 
h 4 emperors, kings, popes, generals, and miniſters [31]?” What. 
f patriot would not join with him, when after having ſpoken of 
1 the liberty the Turkiſh janiſſaries ſometimes take of ſtrangling 
their vizir, or their emperor, he adds; “ I am glad the capital 
0 e ftrangler ſhould in his turn be ſtrangleable; for I know of ne 
t, « brute ſo fierce; nor no criminal ſo guilty, as the creature 
as called a ſovereign,” whether king, ſultan, or Sophi, who 
li- “ thinks himſelf either by divine or human right veſted with 
th an abſolute power of deftroying his fellow creatures; or 
ve « who, without inquiring into his right, lawleſsly exerts that 
im „power 32] What good man would not applaud bim, : 
lat when on account of the diviſions in France between the par- 
m, lament and clergy, he ſo ſtrongly enforces the ſubjection of 
ey the church in every country to the ſupreme legiſlative power, 
and warmly recommends to his ſon the reading of the tracts of 


| that great champion, I had alrgoſt aid martyr, in the cauſe of 
civ 1% | 
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1753. civil liber. iy, Fra-paolo, and in particular his ene de 

e beneficiis [33]? | 

1754. The obſtinacy ef lord Chefterfield's FRY which ib. 
every day, and diſqualified him more and more for ſociety, had 
induced him to yield to the repeated advice of the faculty to try 
whether any benefit could be obtained from a journey to Spa. 
He was confirmed in this reſolution by a very ſevere fit of a gouty 
rheumatiſm, which at the ſame time that it exerciſed his 
patience for two or three months in the beginning of this year, 


gave his phyſicians and himſelf ſome hopes, that the waters 


might at leaſt in ſome meaſure relieve his deafneſs, Which they 
attributed to the fame cauſe. It does not appear, however, that 


his rheumatic diſorder was the only circumitance that induced 


him to undertake this journey to Spa, for he had mentioned two 
months before to his ſon, that he would probably meet him at 
that place[34]. He accordingly appointed the time of their 
meeting; and having entire leiſure there, employed it in giving 
him juſt notions of the En ghſh conſtitution, and of the part 
which he would ſoon be called to bear in the ſervice of the ſtate. 
No man was certainly more capable of delivering thoſe in- 
ſtructions in a more captivating or rational manner, and to 
thoſe who would have aſſiſted at theſe lectures, it would have 
_ recalled to mind Pericles, training up young Alcibiades. 


Lord Cheſterfield having accompliſhed the time fixed for his 


reſidence at Spa, which he now thought a painful taſk, returned 
with all poſſible diligence to London and his villa. He preſently 
found that the ſmall benefit he derived from the waters was but 
temporary, and ſoon after had ſevere returns of the complaint 
For which he had undertaken this expedition, 

| Mr, 
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Mr. Bougainville, the ſame: gentleman. who has ſince diſ- 15 54. 

tinguiſhed himſelf fo much among the French, and who was 

not only a man of ſcience, but alſo of taſte and wit, had been 

recommended to lord Cheſterfield [35]. He was ſurprized to 

find in that nobleman ſuch a variety of knowledge, and ſuch a 

thorough acquaintance with the French language, manners, and 

literature. As he was brother to the ſecretary of the academy 

of inſcriptions and belles lettres at Paris, he ſuggeſted: to him 

the idea of electing lord Cheſterfield one of their foreign 1 

members. The propoſal was firſt intimated to his lordſhip, and 

upon his acceptance the appointment was made, and a letter was 

written to him in the name of that learned body. This drew 

from him à letter of thanks, which he communicated to me in 

Engliſh, and for the tranſlation of which he did me the honor to 

t borrow my. pen [ 36]. - CTT 

His ſon had now eg a hi in pendler, d tha Father! 
equally. anxious for his ſucceſs took infinite pains to prepare him 
for his firſt appearance as a ſpeaker. The young man ſeems to 
have ſucceeded tolerably well upon the whole, but on account of 
his ſhyneſs: was: obhged: to ſtop; and, if Jam not miſtaken, to 
have recourſe. to his notes. Lord Cheſterfield uſed every ara 
gument in his power to comfort him, and to inſpire him with 
confidence and courage to make ſome other attempt; but I have 
not heard that Mr. Stanhope ever ſpoke again in the houſe. 

He had an opportunity next year of conferring an FORE 585. 
on the court unaſked and unpaid for it. A noble earl, who had 
expected to be appointed to the poſt of groom of the ſtole, as 
being the firſt on the lift of the lords of the bed- chamber 37], 
_ proper to reſign that place. To ſhew his diſpleaſure, 
late 
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17 5 f. late in the ſeaſon, and at a time when the arrangements for the 


King's annual expedition to Hanover were already taken, he made 
a motion in the houſe of peers to preſent an addreſs. to his ma. 


jeſty to deſire he would not leave England at a period when 3 


new war was expected. He hinted, indeed, that theſe frequent 


voyages Were inconvenient to the nation and contrary to the 
act of ſettlement. A public debate on this delicate ſubje& 
would have been attended with improper reflections from the 
ſpeakers on both ſides of the queſtion. Lord Cheſterfield took 
therefore the moſt prudent ſtep in moving for an adjournment, 
which paſſed without difficulty. As this circumſtance muſt have 


been very agreeable to the king, many perſons conjectured that 
our earl's views were intereſted, and that he expected to be ap- 


pointed to ſome high poſt in the adminiſtration. But every 
motive of this kind he ſolemnly diſclaimed in a very intereſting 
letter to Mr. Dayrolles [38], which on many accounts I re- 


commend to the peruſal of my readers. 1 am certain, that the 


ſentiments it contains are ſuch as the moſt virtuous man would 
Indeed his ſtate of health became every day more diſtreſſing. 


He found himſelf by his increaſed . deafneſs cut off from the 


ſociety of mankind, and ſtruggling againſt multiplied infirmitics 
both of body and mind. He had taken with him to Blackheath 
all the materials neceflary for writing ſome hiſtorical tracts of 
his own times, which he intended to pen with the ſtricteſt regard 


to truth, and none to perſons, himſelf not excepted. But 


finding his mind ill diſpoſed for ſuch a work, he did not attempt 
it, well knowing, that whatever is not done with inclination and 
ſpirit, will be very ill done [ 39]. 


The 
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The preparations for a rupture with the court of France on 1755. 


account of America, ſeemed at firſt not very alarming to lord 


Cheſterfield. He thought they would not attempt any diverſion 
in Flanders, or if they did, that their force could be oppoſed in 
that quarter; or, at leaſt, that the Dutch could be ſufficiently 


| ſupported to prevent their ſubmitting to a neutrality, or accept- 


ing any other terms the French might wiſh to impoſe. Still 
depending upon our former alliances, and our reſolution not to 


be parties upon the continent, he rather wiſhed, for a war, if 


vigorouſly carried on at ſea, as being the beſt means of deſtroying 
the enemy's navy and commerce [| 40]. FER + ET» 

But he ſoon altered his opinion when he was fared of the 
defection of, thoſe who had been thought England's firmeſt allies, 
and eſpecially the houſe of Auſtria, It muſt be owned, that the 
lowneſs, or rather the fluctuation, of his ſpirits had ſome influ- 
ence upon his opinions concerning the event of the war, His 
diſcouragements aroſe not more from the number of our enemies, 
than from the ſinking ſpirit of the nation, and, the, diviſions as 
well as the incapacity of thoſe who prefided at the helm. 


In, theſe circumſtances, however, he had ſtill a freſh, ,oppor- 


tunity of manifeſting. his friendly diſpoſition; to government, 


The ſubſidiary treaties with the courts of Ruſſia and, Heſſe-Caſſel 


being ſubmitted to the conſideration of parliament excited great 
debates in both houſes. Lord Cheſterfield who approved of the 
firſt as much as he diſliked the ſecond, ſpoke warmly, though 


vithout preparation, in defence of his opinion in the houſe of 
lords. He ſhone as uſual, and did not ſeem to have loſt any of 
his former vigor; but this exertion fatigued him fo much, that 


he was obliged to be carried home immediately after, and never 
again appeared as a ſpeaker in the houſe [41]. 
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EE 50 From this day, which may be looked upon as the cloſe of our 
17 68. earl's political career, his life may be divided into two periods; t 
— — the firſt concluding with the death of his ſon Mr. Stanhope, which v 
happened in 1768; the ſecond with his own deceaſe, in 1773. 6 
In the former of theſe, the chief object of his care and attention 0 
was the improvement and promotion of Mr. Stanhope. In the n 
latter, the care of his own health, or rather, the temporary alle. 1 
viation of thoſe infirmities, which he well knew would attend i 
him to his grave. Ic 
The purſuits of each of theſe periods are diverſified only by v 
his correſpondence with his friends, his amuſements in his gar- fi 
den, and his application 1 in his library: for though he continued to t 
receive company, foreign as well as Engliſh, he frequently 7 
laments the little capacity he had left him by his deafneſs either ſe 
of entertaining or being entertained by them. His memoirs, cc 
| therefore, henceforward will contain little more than references tc 
| to his letters, and a hiſtory of that gradual decay, the firſt 0 
| advances of which he appears himſelf to have diſcovered above b 
twenty years before his death. 
Retired from the councils, and in a great meaſure from the ti 
ſociety of the principal men in power, lord Cheſterfield ſeems A 
not to have pretended to any knowledge of the interior plans of 1 
government, and only hazards his conjectures on public affairs. 0 
He expreſſes, in many of his letters, the impoſſibility there is, er 
that any perſon who is not in the immediate circle of buſineßs ce 
ſhould be able to form a competent judgement in political mat- ſu 
ters; ridicules the abſurdity of pretenders to that fort of know- of 
ledge; and offers his opinions as mere random thoughts, thrown T 
out upon the public topic of the day. It is no wonder then, ar 
that we find his lordſhip, in the ſubſequent years, frequently hi 


miſtaking 
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miſtaking in his views and expectations on the conſequences of1 7 56. 
that war which was now declared: a war, which from the © 
various, and, as it was then thought, almoſt unnatural combina- 2 
tions it produced, contradicted the whole uniform experience of 
our earl, as a ſtateſman; and when ſeen through the gloomy 
medium of a diſtempered habit, appeared every way formidable 
and deſtructive to Great Britain. It muſt be acknowledged, 
indeed, that the miſcarriage of our fleet before Mahon, and the 
loſs of ſo conſiderable a poſſeſſion as the ifland of Minorca, in the 
very outſet of the war, joined to the apprehenſions lord Cheſter- 
field conceived of a ſecret negotiation between France and Spain 
to deprive us of Gibraltar, were ſufficient to give him the alarm. 
On the other hand, it is equally certain, that the Engliſh are 
ſeldom ſucceſsful in the commencement of hoſtilities. The lion, 
confiding perhaps too much in his own ſtrength, gives way 
to indolence and ſecurity, till rouſed into action by repeated attacks 
of his enemies. Yet whatever dependence might reaſonably have 
been founded on this reflection, there were other cauſes, which 
might fairly juſtify the apprehenſions of a ſpeculative poli- 
 tician. The balance of Europe ſeemed to be entirely deſtroyed. 
All the principal powers had thrown their weight into one ſcale. 
There remained among the crowned heads but a ſingle ally for 
Great Britain, and he had been almoſt from his cradle her 
enemy. Beſides, it was impoſſible for lord Cheſterfield to con- 
ceive, that the force of the king of Pruſſia alone would be 
ſufficient, in conjunction with us, to withſtand the united efforts 
of France, Auſtria, the Empire, Saxony, Ruſſia, and Sweden [42]. 
The wonders that monarch was equal to were yet to be ſeen; 
and however great might be the idea our earl had entertained of 
him, it can bring no imputation upon his political ſagacity not 
D d 2 to 


We; JVC 
1756 to have foreſeen the miraculous exertions, of which. that hero 
* 8. ſhewed himſelf capable in the events of the war. 
— With reſpect to the ſuppoſed engagements between France 
and Spain relative to Gibraltar, though lord Cheſterfield ſeems to 
have miſtaken both the time and the object of them, {full it mu} 
be conſidered, that there was great probability in the conjecture, 
He well knew, from his own experience, how much the pride of 
Spain 1s hurt that Great Britain ſhould retain that important aud 
almoſt impregnable fortreſs, the principal key of her dominions; 
and however her general political intereſts may recommend a 
good underſtanding with the Engliſh, it is probable ſhe will never 
heartily unite with them, ſo long as that place remains in their 
hands. A few years after ſhe choſe to enter the liſts, but in a 
ſhort time found how unequal a conteſt ſhe had engaged in with 
an enemy then in the full career of victory. 
The national debt was another very alarming conſideration to 
lord Cheſterfield; but his fears in this reſpect were the fears of 
the whole nation. The multitude had always looked upon it as 
a prodigy big with ruin. The ableſt and moſt enlightencd 
Rateſmen had fixed the point it then ſtood at, as the utmoſt verge 
of ſafety; and all beyond was ſtigmatized with dark and fatal 
predictions. The increaſe of it to that enormous bulk at which 
it arrived before the end of the war, in the midſt of the greateſt 
national proſperity, was, in the conception of all men at that 
time, as utter an impoſſibility as the aſtoniſhing triumphs ot 

our ally the king of Pruſſia. 5 
The events of 1757 and 1758 ſerved only to confirm lord 
Cheſterfield in his political deſpondency. His letters in this 
period to Mr. Dayrolles are all expreſſive of his fears and appre- 
henſions for the event, He continued under the influence of 
| c Rn the 
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the ſame impreſſions till the latter end of the year 1759,1756 
_ excepting a ſmall interval in the beginning of the ſummer *? 


1768. 
e 1758 43. — 
0 During the greateſt part of this time, Mr. Stanhope, who had 
| returned to England in 1754 to take his ſeat in parhament, 
i continued at home. In 1757 he repaired in a public character 
* to Hamburgh, the reſidence at that time of all the principal 
0 perſons of thoſe parts of the Empire, which either were, Or 
5; ſcemed likely to be, the ſeat of war. His letters to his ſon at 
a this conjuncture, though of a different turn from thoſe of former 
ir periods, ſhew no leſs anxicty for his ſucceſs. A very remarka- 
* ble hint is conveyed in one of them, for detaching the empreſs. 
A of Ruſſia from her connections with our enemies [44]; but this 
th ſeems to have been too nice a commiſſion for ſo young a nego- 
tiator. The immediate aim of lord Cheſterfield at this time 
to was to procure for Mr. Stanhope, either an appointment to the 
of court of Berlin, or that he might ſucceed Mr. Burriſh in his 
as employment at Munich; and he omitted no opportunity of 
ed exhorting him to recommend himſelf, by diligence, activity, and 
0 addreſs, to thoſe who had it in their power to promote him. 
tal Mr. Stanhope's health, as well as other reaſons, made him wiſh to 
ch | return home for ſome months in the year 17 58, and alſo in the 
elt fummer 1759; but he was both times diſappointed, He could 
nat not be ſpared from Hamburgh. However the earl might wiſh 
of to ſee him, he looked upon this neceſſity of his ablence as a 
fufficient compenſation. 

ord But Mr, Stanhope” 8 ill ſtate of health was ſuch as to overcome 
his all other conſiderations. Leave was aſked and obtained for him 
re- to come home in Autumn 1759, and he continued in London 
of till the end of the war. 
the 
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1756 In June 1763 we find Mr, Stanhope at the Hague, on his way fo 
E 568. to Ratiſbon, to which place he was ſent in a public character. In nd 
ww — this ſituation lord Cheſterfield's experience ſeems to have furniſhed w. 
him with a very uſeful expedient for abridging the tedious and at 
intricate ceremonials ſo much inſiſted upon in German courts 4 5]. en 
His ſtay, however, was but ſhort, In autumn he was called cu 
home by the miniſtry, to attend the enſuing ſeſſion of Parlia- ch 
ment [ 46], for which they thought it neceſſary to collect their th 
whole force. Lord Cheſterſield, though not much pleaſed with th 
this ſummons, recommended, agreeable to his conſtant maxim, a St: 
ready and obliging ſubmiffion to it; and we may reaſonably to 
conclude, the carl's admonition had its intended effect: for ſoon WI 
after, Mr. Stanhope was appointed envoy- extraordinary to the to 
court of Dreſden, whither he repaired as ſoon as the ſeſſion Was ne 
over. From this time to the latter end of the year 1766, Mr. ea 
Stanhope continued in Germany, having, at the requeſt of the ſu 
miniſtry, who. were ſtill hard preſſed, vacated his feat in parlia- hi 
ment ſoon after his arrival at Dreſden. This reſidence appears II 
to have completed the ruin of his conſtitution. His health, to 
which in all ſituations was delicate, ſeems to have been quite up 
overcome by the German winters. He was obliged in 1760 to ba 

have recourſe firſt to the waters of Baden, and then to a tour 
into the ſouth of France [47J. The earl, who watched per- da 
petually over him as his guardian angel, :nd forgot his own an 
infirmities to provide againft thoſe of his fon, expreſſes great m: 
anxiety on theſe occaſions, and ſeems with difficulty to conceal Ty 
ſome forebodings of the event, Mr. Stanhope, however, in the in 
ſpring of 1767, either found, or fancied he found, himſelf well ho 
enough to return to Dreſden, which he accordingly. did in May 17 


following: 
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following: and his perſuaſion in this reſpect was fo ſtrong, that 1756 
notwithſtanding he was again attacked by the ſame complaint, he *? 

EY ; 1768. 
wrote to the earl that he thought himſelf able to paſs the winter 
at that court. His lordſhip ſeems to have been ſo much influ- 
enced by this declaration, that he was taking meaſures for ſe- 
curing him a ſeat in the next parliament, which was to be 
choſen in 1768. In this view his lordſhip was diſappointed by 
the miniſter on whom he had placed his dependence [48]; but 
this diſappointment he had not occaſion long to regret. Mr. 

Stanhope, notwithſtanding his ſanguine expectations, was obliged _ 5 

to quit Dreſden, and repair again to the South of France, from 
whence he never returned. During his illneſs there, he ſeems 
to have expreſſed ſome jealouſy at his place being ſupplied by a 
new perſon during his abſence. Lord Cheſterfield makes him 
eaſy on this head, by acquainting him that he had received aſ- 
ſurances from the miniſtry, that perſon ſhould not interfere with 
him as ſoon as he was capable of reſuming his employment[49]. 
The gentleman here alluded to was ſhortly after appointed envoy 
to Denmark, where, by a very ſpirited and judicious exertion 
upon a melancholy occaſion, he merited the honor of a red rib- 


) band, and an appointment to a much ſuperior court | 50]. 

r The laſt letter lord Cheſterſield wrote to this beloved ſon is 
— dated the 17th of October, 1768. It is full of the moſt tender: 
n anxiety for his welfare, and of his alarms upon receiving infor- 

it mation that Mr. Stanhope's complaint was of a dropſical nature. 
al This was actually the caſe. Every medical aſſiſtance was tried 

e in vain to relieve him. Mr. Stanhope died of a dropſy, at a 

JI houſe in the country near Avignon, on the. 16th of November,, 

77 1768. | | 
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| oh 56 The effect of this ſtroke on lord Cheſterfield was ſuch as might 

15 68. be expected. If his lordſhip's age might be ſuppoſed to render 

— — him leſs ſuſceptible of impreſſions, his infirmities made him lek 
capable of reſiſting them. The ſtate of his health was now 
become very critical. From the year 17 56 his rheumatic com- 
plaints{5x] and the giddineſs in bis head had been increaſing; 
but they proceeded by flower, and, to himſelf at leaſt, much more 
imperceptible degrees, than his deafneſs. The compariſon he 
ſeems conſtantly to have made between the loſs of hearing and 
that of ſight, proves ſufficiently in what unuſual eſtimation he 
held the former. Every man almoſt knows the value of his 
eyes, and may from thence be taught to judge of what only the 
few, who are formed for the more delicate enjoyments of con- 
verſation, are capable of feeling under the calamity our earl 
was afflicted with. Perhaps he carried this matter rather too far, 
eſpecially as his defect amounted at molt only to a difficulty, not 
a deprivation of the ſenſe. By his own account, all he required 


in order to be able to diſtinguiſh what was ſaid, was, that the 


perſon ſpeaking ſhould not be at too great a diſtance, and that 
the voice ſhould be directed in a ſtraight line towards him. 
| His other complaints were of a more ſerious nature; but even 
theſe admitted of con ſiderable relief. The uſe of a milk diet, to 
which, after a very ſevere fit of illneſs in the beginning of the 
year 1759, he confined himſelf almoſt entirely for ſome time, 
was of peculiar ſervice to him. In this and the following year 
the general ſtate of lord Cheſterfield's health ſeems to have been 
better than he had reaſon to expect, yet we do not find him 


{} peaking of it with that chearfulneſs which his good-humour and 


lively diſpoſition would lead us to imagine. The mind when 
unoccupiec 
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unoccupied by purſuits of pleaſure, buſineſs, or ambition, natu- 
rally inclines to ſpeculation; and this, when influenced by per- 
ſonal infirmities, as naturally contracts a melancholy caſt. 
no wonder then, that our gay and ſprightly earl, whom retire- 
ment, and the ſolitary occupations of the library and the garden, 
alliſted by the enemy he ſo much dreadeq, the defect of hearing, 
had inſenſibly conducted to this point, ſhould, in ſpeaking of his 


in ſome of his letters at this period, he deſeribes himielf as 
totally unconnected with the world, detached from life, bearing 
the burthen of il With patience from inſlinf rather than reaſon, 
and from that principle alone, taking all proper methods to preſerve 
[5 2J. It is true, he endeavours to gloſs over theſe ideas as 
the reſult only of a philoſophic habit of mind; but it requires 


little care in the analy ſing, to diſcover the genuine ſource of them. 
This is evident, Whatever ſeeming moderation there may other- 
wiſe be, in the paſſage where he compares himſelf to Solomon, 


and exclaims with that diſappointed monarch, “ All is vanity 
Hand vexation of ſpirit[53].” There is more good humour in 
the reſemblance he makes out between himſelf and the cabbages 
in his garden, which, in more than one of his letters, he jocoſely 
files his felloww vegetables, 

There was another and more ſtriking compariſon brought 
home to the earl about this time. His old ſervant White, who 
had lived with him forty years, was ſeized with a dangerous fit 


of illneſs. His ſentiments on this occaſion, as expreſſed in his 


of a feeling mind under the dominion of ſome of the cloſeſt 


Nor, I. Ee attachments 


health, expreſs himſelf in terms ſometimes bordering upon diſguſt 


and deſpondency. For this reaſon we muſt not be ſurpriſed that, 
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letter to the biſhop of Waterford [ 54], are a very natural picture 
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1756 attachments of ſympathy. The near equality of their age, the 
do time they had paſſed; together, the mutual decay of conſtitution, 


— and the conſequent doubt which of them would arrive ſooneſt at 
their laſt ſtage, became matter of very intereſting contemplation 
to the carl. ˖ 
In other reſpedts, lord Cheſterfield's vivacity was ; uniform and | F 
undiminiſhed. His attention to public and private tranſactions ; 
fill the fame. The earl of Halifax was in the year 17061 4 
appointed lord Leutenant of Ireland, and went over to take poſ- # 
teflion of his government immediately after the coronation. The . 
celebrated ſpeech, with which this nobleman opened the ſeſſion ( 
of the Iriſh parliament, is well known as. a maſter-piece of 4 
oratory. But it had a further recommendation to lord Cheſter- t 
field, The three great objects propoſed in it were, the encou- ; 
ragement of the Proteſtant charter-{chools; the improvement of = 
the linen manufacture; and the allowing a proper indulgence 1 
to Roman Catholics | 5 5]. Theſe were the points lord Cheſterfield * 
had moſt at heart. No man, as we have already ſeen, knew 
better than he did the real intereſt of that country, or had pur- 
ſued it with more ſucceſs; the face of the whole kingdom at 
having been changed during his wile and. diſintereſted adminiſtra- F 
tion. His zeal for the welfare of Ireland, which commence U 
at that period, did not ceaſe with his office. He continued to a 
watch over it with a kind of paternal care, and rejoices in every * 
inſtance, where he ſees the ſame plan of beneficial meaſures pro- 0 
moted or improved. The eſtabliſhment for encour aging Pro- F. 
teſtant charter-ſchools had been fet on foot by the biſhops of tt 
' Waterford and Meath, and lord Cheſterfield had fubſcribed & 
towards it [56]. The promotion of Iriſh manufactures, particu- 8 


larly 
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larly thoſe of linen, is ſtrongly recommended in ſeveral of this x 756 


ü, letters to the biſhop and in thoſe to Mr. Prior [57]. In ſpeaking 15 6 g. 

at upon this point, he frequently takes occaſion to deplore the too 

Jn _ prevalent cuſtom of hard drinking in Ireland [58]. The impor- I 
tation of fue thouſand tuns of wine, communibus annis, he conſiders i 

a0 as a melancholy proof of this fatal cuſtom; and humoroufly | 

1s adds, that @ c/aret-board, if there were one, Would be much better | 

57 attended than the linen-board [59]. He exhorts the Iriſh to mind " 

1 their ſpinning and weaving, and lay aſide their politics. Mild | 

he treatment and an eaſy unſuſpicious intercourſe with the Roman a q 

on Catholics had been the rule of lord Cheſterfield's government, in | 

ot a criſis, which might well have juſtified the moſt rigorous execu- i 

oh tion of the laws againſt them. It was his conſtant maxim, that 1 

Ws gentle uſage was the moſt likely means to keep them quiet, if | 

of not to gain them over; and he urged it again in the year 1757, | 

"Y as the beſt advice he could give at a period, which he efteemed | 

£10 little leſs dangerous than that of his own adminiſtration. | 

5 The expulſion of the Jeſuits from France, which happened | 

ur- about this time, was an event of too extraordinary a nature not to { 

om attract the attention of our earl. Though they had with great 1 

ra- ability reſiſted ſeveral powerful attacks, that had been made againſt 

ced them, yet this, he obſerves, appeared to be the deciſive ſtroke; 

| to and he ventures to pronounce, that they will never recover 

Aly it [60]. The ſubſequent hiſtory of that learned, but pernicious 

28 ſociety, hath fully confirmed this prophecy. Their diſgrace in | 

Pro- France hath been followed by their expulſion from all parts of 

s of the world. They have been baniſhed even from Paraguay, 

ibel which might be emphatically ſtiled the kingdom of their own 

ticu- 


creation; and where, according to the opinion of the celebrated 
E e 2 NMonteſquieu, 
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1756 Monteſquieu, the good laws and inſtitutions they had made, 
| ſeemed to promiſe an eternal duration of their ſway, and might 


be admitted as an apology for their ambition [6x]. The ear 
ſeems to have carried his obſervation {ſtill farther on this ſub- 


ject, and to have extended it to the religious, as well as Political, 


dominion of the pope; the permanence of which he ſeems to 
doubt, and gravely admoniſhes a lady in France, that he /remble; 


for the holy father himſelf in the next century L62J. The ſeizure 


of a conſiderable part of the papal territories, within a tew years 
after, had the appearance of anticipating conſiderably his lord- 
ſhip's prediction. 

From the beginning of the year 1765, the effects of that flow 


and gradual progreſs towards diſſolution, which. the earl had ſo 
many years experienced, became more viſible. Though he 
_ deſcribes himſelf rather as gliding gently along the ſteep, than 


hurried down the precipice, yet the complaints he makes of the 


difficulty he finds in writing, and the intervals between his letters 


to the biſhop of Waterford, which are the moſt regularly con- 


tinued of any we find in this period to his friends, are ſure 


indications of a very conſiderable change. It is evident, however, 


that his faculties were not in the leaſt impaired; and what 1 


extraordinary, his correſpondence with his ſon is not leſs punctual, 
nor the intelligence he gives him of public affairs, from time to 
time, leſs intcreſting or leſs entertaining, than formerly. 


In this ſtate 'of mind, but with a ſtate of body very unequal 
to the ſhock, lord Cheſterfield received the news of Mr. Stan- 
hope's death: an only and moſt tenderly-beloved ſon, on whoſe 


education the utmoſt care and attention a fond parent is capable 


of had been beſtowed; of whoſe ſucceſs in life the moſt ſanguine 


expectations 
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expectations had been formed; and for whoſe ſake chiefly his 
father ſeemed now to ſupport the remaining burthen of a paintul 


1788 
410 


1768. 


and tedious exiſtence. The affliction of itſelf was ſufficient; but 


it was enhanced by another, ſcarce leſs diſtreſſing, piece of intel- 
ligence. It was announced by a lady, who took this firſt oppor- 
tunity of acquainting the ear], that the had been married to Mr. 
Stanhope ſeveral years, and had two children by him, which 
were then with her. Whatever lord Cheſterfield's feelings 
might be at receiving this authentic information of a clandeſtine 
engagement, contracted by his ſon ſo long before, concealed with 
ſo much art and induſtry, and brought to light at ſuch an inſtant, 
he did not confound the innocent with the guilty. He took upon 
himſelf the care of providing for the children, and informed 
Mrs. Stanhope, that ſhe ſhould be exonerated from the expence 
of their future maintenance. | 

Lord Cheſterfield's deareſt hopes being thus defeated, he 
endeavoured to fill up the vacancy by an attention truly becom- 
ing his character and rank. He had m the year 1767 adopted 


I769 
to 
1773. 


the ſon of his kinſman Mr. Stanhope of Mansfield, heir to 


| the title, but not to the eſtates [63]. At this advanced time of 


life we find him with uncommon care, and even anxicty, 
ſuperintending the education of his ſucceſſor; and it is re- 
markable, with what ſatisfaction he acquaints the biſhop of 


Waterford with the early proſpects of his improvement [64]. 


The choice he made of a perſon to accompany the young gentle- 


man in his travels, and to take the care of his educatiqn, was 


worthy of himſelf [65]; and the correſpondence, which, notwith- 
ſtanding his infirmities, he regularly kept up with him, 15 
an undoubted proof how much he had at heart the future 
luſtre of the honors he bore. Theſe letters have not yet 

7 | appeared 


2 e 
1769 appeared under any ſanction of authority; but the principle of 
them is ſo noble, and the end propoſed ſo becoming the dignity 


7h C0 of a oreat name, that it is hoped they will not always be withheld 


S 


from the public. It is plain, from a letter of the earls to Mr. 


Dayrolles, dated Sept. 10, 1772, that this attention continued 
the ſame to the end of his life. 


In the year 177 I, the earls good friend the biſhop of Water 


ford met with a very ſevere misfortune in his family. His fon 


Mr. Chenevix, a gentleman of the moſt promiſing expectation, 
had it not been for a conſumptive habit (of which his conſtitu- 


tion gave early ſymptoms) fell a ſacrifice to that fatal diſtemper, 
notwithſtanding all his care by regularity of diet and exerciſe to 


put a ſtop to it. He died at Nice, to which place he had been 
ſent by his indulgent father, in the fond hope of reſtoring his 
health. Lord Cheſterfield's friendihip for the biſhop of Water- 


ford was too ſtrong to be merely perſonal. It extended to his 


whole family. The biſhop's brother, lieutenant-colonel Chene- 
vix of the Carabineers, had received marks of the earl's regard 
and confidence during his adminiſtration in Ireland, and had 


acquitted himſelf with an ability and integrity ſuitable to the 


truſt repoſed in him [66]. The death of this gallant and 
worthy officer, which happened in the year 1758, was much 


regretted by his lordſhip. The ſame cauſe operating in a greater 


degree, and aided, moreover, by that partiality our earl always 
ſeems to have entertained for the riſing generation, wherever he 
diſcovered the dawnings of merit to juſtify it, had from the 
beginning warmly intereſted him in favor of young Mr, Chele— 
vix. He made frequent inquiries about him, and in particular 
we find him in the year 1761 earneftly congratulating the 

1 biſhop 
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biſhop on the ſucceſs of his fon at the univerſity, and on the 1 769 
report of his being likely to anſwer not only the hopes, but the... 3 

withes of his worthy father [67]. Theſe congratulations are 

repeated in 1767, when Mr. Chenevix firſt appeared im the 
pulpit [68]. The earls letter to the-biſhop of the xgth Dec. 
1771, is a letter of condolence on the melancholy event of his 
ſon's death. This is the laſt letter from the earl to the biſhop in 
this collection; and it is probably the laſt he ever wrote to him: 
his correſpondence thus cloſing with the kind office of endea- 
vouring to adminiſter comfort to his friend, labouring under the 
ſame affliction he had himſelf but lately experienced. It is 
obſervable, that he preſcribes to him the ſame kind of relief. 
The care of your grandſon, ſays the earl, will be a proper avocation. 
from your grief. 
We have already given an account of lord Cheſterficld's health 
to the year 1769. From that time, the only material alteration. 
in it was a ſtubborn inflammation in his eyes, which frequently 
deprived him of the only comfort he had left. His fears upon 
this occaſion, leſt he ſhould totally loſe the bleſſing of ſight, are 
expreſſed in the ſtrongeſt terms. It is obſerved in the notes 
ſubjoined to a few of his laſt letters to the biſhop of Waterford, 
that the originals. are ſome of them written in a very trembling 
hand; and that there are others which are evidently in the hand- 
writing of another perſon. This goes no further than the latter 
end of 1771. I am informed, from private authority [ 69], that the 
few letters the earl ſent in the year 177 2, were all dictated to an 
amanuenſis, and only ſigned by him. 

Lord Cheſterfield had now, as he himſelf mentions out- 
lived almoſt all his friends and cotemporaries. He had ſtill, 

| however, 


"Y ME o 
17 69 however, one brother living, Sir William Stanhope; who had for 
tO 


I nN 
Sn obliged to paſs his winters in the ſouth of France, in 


ſome vears been in a very precarious ſtate of health, and had 


order to avoid the rigor of this climate. In the ſummer 1772, 
Sir William, on his annual return to England, was taken ſuddenly 
ill, and died near Dion, not being able to Proceed any further 
on his journey [7 0}. | 
Lord Cheſterfield hi:nſelf had been ſeized 3 in the beginning of 
the ſame ſummer with a diarrpoca, which baffled the beſt endea- 
vours of the medical art. He mentions it in the laſt letter to 
| his friend Mr. Dayrolles, publiſhed in this collection, dated Sept. 
24, 1772. This ſymptom continued more or leſs troubleſome 
ever after, and was in the end the cauſe of his death. He was 
| | afflicted with no other illneſs, and remained to the laſt free from 
all manner of pain, enjoying his ſurprizing memory and preſence 
of mind to his lateſt breath; perfectly compoſed and reſigned to 


5 rr 


part with life, and only regretting, that death was ſo tardy to 
meet him. | | 
pon the morning of his eras; and about half an hour 


3 b before it happened, Mr. Dayrolles called upon him to make his 
uſual viſit. When he had entered the room, the valet de chambre 
opening the curtains of the bed announced Mr. Dayrolles to his 
' Ilordſhip. The earl juſt found ſtrength enough, in a faint voice, 
to ſay, Give Dayrolles a chair. Theſe were the laſt words he was 
heard to ſpeak. They were characteriſtic; and were remarked 
by the very able and attentive phyſician [71] who was then in 
the room. His 00d breeding, faid that n ny: quits him 
55700 his life, | 
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Thus died, on the 24th day of March, 1773, Philip-Dormer 1769 
Stanhope, earl of Cheſterfield; a nobleman unequalled in his L : 
| . : 11; a 5 1773, 
time, for variety of talents, brilliancy of wit, politeneſs, and 
elegance of converſation. At once a man of pleaſure and of 
buſineſs; yet never ſuffering the former to encroach upon the 
latter. His embaſſy in Holland marks his ſkill, dexterity, and 
addreſs, as an able negotiator. His adminiſtration in Ireland, 
where his name is {till revered by all ranks and orders of men, 
indicates his integrity, vigilance, and ſound policy as a ſtateſman. 

His ſpeeches in parliament fix his reputation as a diſtinguiſhed 
orator, in a refined and uncommon ſpecies of eloquence. His 
conduct in public life was upright, conſcientious, and ſteady : in 
private, friendly and affectionate: in both, pleaſant, amiable, and 
conciliating. | 


Theſe were his excellencies let thoſe who ſurpaſs him 
ipeak of his defects. | FLY 


- 


END OF THE MENWOIRS. 
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NOTES of the INTRODUCTION. 


[1] QEVERAL of the Roman writers have owned this. Livy, 

| in particular, expreſſes himſelf in the following manner: 
« Vitiatam memoriam funebribus laudibus reor, falſiſque imaginum 
« titulis, dum familiæ ad ſe quæque famam rerum geſtarum hono- 
« rumque fallente mendacio trahunt. Inde certe et ſingulorum 
« geſta, et publica monumenta rerum confuſa.“ Liv. VIII. 40. 

[2] In his life of Atticus, indeed, he holds a much ſuperior rank, 
for he was his cotemporary. 

[3] In a converſation which I had with his lordſhip, ſoon after his 
election into the French academy of 7n/criÞtions and belles lettres, I 
mentioned, as it was not unlikely that I might be called upon to 
ſend to his new aſſociates forme account of his life, it were to be 
_ wiſhed, that he would furniſh me with materials for ſuch a taſk. This 
he thought fit to decline, though not averſe from the propoſal. His 
lordſhip modeſtly added, that few or no lives could ſtand the teſt of 
minute examination. Yet I have reaſon to believe, that he had 
himſelf ſome intention of this kind, and was perhaps at that very 
time employed in the undertaking. The biſhop of Waterford, his 
chaplain and friend, expreſſes his ſurpriſe that nothing ſhould have 
been found among the late ears papers concerning the hiftory of 
his own times. © His lordſhip,” he ſays, “repeated to him more 
than once, that he was writing it, as far as his memory (which 
« was a good one) would furniſh him with matter;” and lord S—, 
whoſe mother was firſt couſin to lord Cheſterfield, aſſured the biſhop 
as having it from Sir William Stanhope, that one day, upon his 
brother's ſhewing him his manuſcripts, he had told him, that by 
his will he had left him the publication of ft and then added, 
publiſh them as ſoon as 08 dare. 
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NOTES of SECTION I. 


* 


[1] V a miſtake in Collins's Peerage of England, vol. II. p. 270. 

the time of his birth is placed one year later. Lord 
Cheſterfield often mentioned this to his friends; but he did not 
think it worth while to have it corrected. This particular I firit 
learned from Dr. Mounſey, phyſician to Chelſea hoſpital, a friend 
to the earl; and as it appears from one of his letters to him vide 
collection publiſhed by Mrs. Eugenia Stanhope, vol. II. p. 603, 4to), 
exactly of the ſame age. This date might be confirmed by paſſages 
of his letters to his ſon and to other perſons, and it will be found 
of ſome importance from an anecdote hereafter related. 

[2] Their family has been eſtabliſhed in the north of England tor 
many centuries, even before the time of Edward I.; but from the 
reign of that king's grandſon, their principal eſtates have been 
in Nottinghamſhire and in Derbyſhire. See Collins's Peerage, 
P. 237. 

[3] The earls of Stanhope, Harrington, &c. 

[4] The duke of N ewcaltle, the earl of Rune lord 
Southwell, &c. 

[5] John Polyander of Keck hoven, lord of Heenvhet. Vader- 
landſche Hiſtorie, Book XLIII. p. 298. 

[6] This may account for his being at leaſt a tacit promoter of 
the revolution, and for his joining with the court on ſome important 
queſtions, and in particular in one of the proteſts of the year 1689, 
againſt the ſacramental teſt, which excluded proteſtant diſſenters as 
well as catholics from public employments. It is affirmed in the 
Peerage (ibid.), that he received his education with the late king 
William; but this 1s ſurely an i Dons as he was ſeventeen Years 
older than that prince. 

I 7] That part of the king's foreſts on this fide Trent, near Not- 
tingham, where the famous Robinhood lived, called / ν ei, 
18 


NOTES OF-SEC TION I a6; 
is part of Sherwood foreſt, and is entailed on the Cheſterfield 
title. 0 


[8] I cannot reſiſt the temptation of tranſcribing (though I will 
not venture to tranſlate it) this lord's character, as it was drawn by 


the maſterly hand of count Anthony Hamilton, who, having followed 
king James in his exile, was one of the principal ornaments of the 


court of St. Germain, and there compoſed ſeveral French pieces full 
of wit and humour. His ' principal work, entitled, Memoire, du 
comte de Gramimont (vilely tranſlated by Boyer), contains more 
authentic, though ſcandalous, anecdotes of thoſe licentious times 
than any other extant. The count deſcribes this lord Cheſterfield, 
to whom we ſhall ſoon ſee he could not be very partial, in the 
following terms. II avoit le viſage fort agreable, la tete aſſez 
« belle, peu de taille et moins d'air. Il ne manquoit pas deſprit. 
« Un long ſcjour en Italie lui en avoit communique la ceremonie 
„dans le commerce des hommes, et la defiance dans celui des 
„femmes. Il avoit &te fort hai du roi (Charles II.) parce quil 
« ayoit 6&6 fort aime de la Caſtlemaine. Le bruit commun Etoit 
„qu'il avoit eu ſes bonnes graces, avant qu'elle fut marice; et 
« comme ni Fun ni l'autre ne s'en defendoit, on le croyoit aſſez 
« yolontiers.” Mem. de Grammont, ch. VIII. 

[9] The partiality of lady Cheſterfield to George Hamilton, the 
hiſtorian's brother, and to the duke of York; and the adventure 


which happened on her being removed by her lord to his country- 


ſeat, an event occaſioned by the inſtigation of the former lover, and 
the unguarded behaviour of the latter, are admirably related by the 
ſame author. It is with regret that I find myſelf under the neceſſity 
of omitting this humourous acconnt; I thall only tranſcribe the 
following paſſage. © La cour fut remplie de cet evenement, mais 
peu de gens approuvoient le procede de my lord Cheſterfield. On 
© regardoit avec etonnement en Angleterre un homme qui avoit 


la malhonnetete d'etre jaloux de ta femme; mais dans la ville ce 


fut un prodige inconnu juſquialors de voir un mari recourir a ces 
„ moyens violens pour prevenir ce que craint et que merite la 

jalouſie. On excuſoit pourtant le pauvre Cheſterfield autant qu'on 
* Folpit ſans s'attirer la haine publique, en accuſant la mauvaiſe 
L1sz & Education 
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the flattery of a genecalggiſt but that of a dedicator. (Walpole's Noble 


ſelf ſo much as to accept of this incenſe, was in his grand climacteric. 
His grandſon, at a much earlier period, would have rejected it with 


„ Weftminſter-ſchool, under the famous Dr. Buſby, and was thought 


« was difpleaſed that his ſon had accepted any employment, par- 


They both diſtinguiſhed themſelves in parliament by their elo- 


_ deſpiſed, the different parties. The Epicurean philoſophy was their 
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Education quit avoit eue. Toutes les meres promirent bien 4 
« Dieu que leurs enfants ne mettroient jamais le pied en Italie 
eit pendant leurs vies, pour en rapporter cette vilaine habitude de 
c contraindre leurs femmes.“ Ibid. Among the wits who diſtin. 
guiſhed themſelves on this occaſion, were St. Evremont, the earls of 
Rocheſter and Dorſet, Sir Charles Sedley, Sir George e, and 
many more. 

[10] In the neighbourhood of Twickenham. 

[11] This dedication, like moſt others, is a fulſome panegyric. 
Nothing, ſays an ingenious author, ſpeaking of our poet, can exceed 


Authors.) Mr. Dryden's patron, at the time that he debaſed him- 


indignation. 
[12] The following information 1 ſince received from the biſhop 
of Waterford. © The earl of Cheſterfield's father was educated at 


« to have ſtrong. parts. He was a high tory, if not a Jacobite; fot 
« he was even ſuſpected to have ſent money to the pretender, and 


« ticularly one which he did not think conſiderable enough for a 
« perſon of his rank and fortune. He was, as I have often heard, 
« of a moroſe diſpoſition, of violent paſſions, and often thought 
„ that people behaved: ill to him, When they did not in the leaſt 
« intend it.“ 

[13] The marquiſs of Halifax died in 1695, a year after the 
birth of a grandſon, who may, perhaps, juſtly be compared to him 
in extent of capacity, fertility of genius, and brilliancy of wit. 


quence; at court, by their knowledge of the world; in company, 
by their art of pleaſing. They were both very uſeful to their 
ſovereigns, though not much attached either to the prerogative or 
to the perſon of any king. They both knew, humoured, and 


common ſtudy. Lord Halifax drew a maſterly character of biſhop 
4 Burnet, 


Burnet, and a ſtill more elaborate one of king Charles II.; and he 


not have diſowned; and ſketches or characters worthy of his grand- 
father's pen. The advice of the one to his daughter, and the letters 
of the other. to-his ſon, may alſo admit of a compariſon. 

This was already written, when 1 had the ſatis faction to find that 
my idea was confirmed' by the biſhop of Waterford. 1 quote his 
letter, as it contains a remarkable ſtroke of lord Halifax's wit. 
I have heard that his lordſhip (the earl of Cheſterfield) had 
“ much of the ſame kind of wit as his grandfather the marquis of 


« ſeveral perſons of rank who had been very zealous and ſerviceable 


« conſuls.ꝰ 


ſo great a favorite, that while the father allowed his eldeſt fon only 
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wrote maxims not much inferior to thoſe of La Rochefoucault. Lord 
Cheſterfield has left moral eſſays which Addiſon and Swift would 
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“Halifax. An anſwer of his, which his lordſhip told me, is, I 
e think, ſome proof of it. At the beginning of the revolution, 


« in bringing about this happy event, but at the ſame time had no 
great abilities, applied for ſome of the moſt conſiderable employ- 
“ ments in the government. The marquis being conſulted upon 

« this, anſwered; I remember to babe read in hiſtory that Roine was + 
«ſaved by geeſe; but I do not remember that theſe. geeſe. were made 
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[14] Of the ſons, Sir William Stanhope was next to lord Chefter- - 
field in birth. He was by no means deſtitute of parts and vivacity; 
but his turn of mind, ſomewhat ſimilar to his father's, made him 


an annual ſtipend of five hundred pounds, he ſettled upon the 
ſecond, on his marriage, his Buckinghamthire eſtate, - worth eight 
thouſand pounds a year. Sir William repreſented the county in - 
ſeveral parhaments, and on the revival of the order of the Bath in 
1725, he was elected one of the knights. The third fon John was, 
know not for what reaſon, entirely omitted in his father's will; but 
lord Cheſterfield allowed him above a thouſand pounds a year, 
procured him a ſeat in parliament for Nottingham, and employed 
him as ſecretary of embaſſy at the Hague. He inherited, in 1736, 
an eſtate of three thouſand pounds a year, left by their uncle lord 
Charles Wotton to the fourth ſon Charles, and entailed upon the 
other brothers; and, in caſe of failure of iſſue male, upon ear! 

| Stanhope . 
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perſonal eſtate, together with the two real eſtates in Derbyſhire and 


to pay ſome debts. 


 aclded to this account. 
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Stanhope and his heirs. I am informed by lady Cheſterfield, that 
this Charles Stanhope was a man of a moſt amiable diſpoſition. Of 
the two daughters, lady Gertrude Hotham is {till living, and pre- 
{erves, in any advanced age, her brother's manly wit, united with 
every female virtue. She was alſo brought up by lady Halifax. 

[15] © My father was neither defirous nor able to adviie me.” 
Cheſt. Let. to his ſon, vol. I. p. 240. ö 

He left, however, to lord Chetterfield, by his will, his Whole 


Nottinghamſhire, and the reverſion of that in Buckinghamſhire, . 
Lord Cheſterfield, out of friendſhip to Sir William Stanhope, con- 
ſented to his ſelling out to the value of one thouſand pounds a year, 


[16] She was daughter to the honourable William Fenn 
Collins's Peerage, II. 270. 

[15] © When I was at your age Cabout ent years old) I ſhould 
have been athamed if any boy of that age had learned his book 
better, or played at any play better than 1 did; and I ſhould not 
have reſted a moment gil I had got before him.” Letters to his 
ſon, vol. I. p. 173. 

[18] Richard Cromwell died July 13, 1712, at Cheſhunt in 
Hertfordſhire. Biograph. Britan. 

[19] He was, from his infancy, accuſtomed to ſpeak French, 
having had a female-ſervant, born in Normandy, to attend him; 
but her language was not very pure. When lord Cheſterfield was 
laſt at Paris in 1741, M. Fontenelle having remarked that he 
had ſomething of a Norman accent, aſked him, whether he had not 
firſt learned French from a perſon of that province. His lordſhip 
anſwered, that the obſervation was very juſt. 

[22] There is ſomething very pleaſing in obſerving the firſt 
dawnings of ſuch a man's genius; and theſe are ſtrongly apparent 
in the letters which I think myſelf happy to be able to communicate 
to the public in their original dreſs, I owe them to an intimate 
friend of mine who was related to Mr. Jouneau. They will be 


I _= [23] 
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[23] It cannot be diſowned, that at a more advanced period of 
life, he ſhewed no great partiality to his Alma Mater, having neither 
ſent his ſon, nor his ſucceſſor, to either univerſity, This may be 
accounted for from his great deſire of ſacrificing to the Graces ; and 
theſe goddeſſes mutt certainly have been not a little diſguſted at 
ſome of the academical practices pointed out in the following 


paſſage. *©* When I firſt went to the univerſity, I drank and 


« ſmoaked, notwithſtanding the averſion I had to wine and 
4 tobacco, only becauſe I thought it genteel, and that it made 


„ me look like a man.” Letters to his ſon, Vol. I. p. 352. 


[24] With Dr. Johnſon of Trinity Hall, and profeſſor of civil 
law at Cambridge. He was a man of me and abilities, and a 
zealous whig. 


[25] profeſſor Saunderſon, who, though deprived of his eyes, 


taught his pupils to make the beſt uſe of theirs. 


[26] His private tutor was Mr. Crow, member of the college, 
and bred up at Eton ſchool. He was a very good Latin and Greek 
ſcholar, and, having taken the degree of doctor of divinity, was 
made chaplain to Dr. Gibſon biſhop of London, and afterwards to 
George II. The reſpectable prelate, to whom I am obliged for this 
and ſeveral other intereſting particulars, informs me, that when- 
lord Cheſterfield was at the univerſity, he uſed to ſtudy in his 
apartment, without ſtirring out of it till 6 o'clock in the 
evening. 

[27] © When I firſt came into the world—at nineteen, I left 
the univerſity of Cambridge, where I was an abſolute pedant, 
When I talked my beſt, I talked Horace; when I aimed at being 
facetious, I quoted Martial; and when I had a mind to be a fine 
« centleman, I talked Ovid. I was convinced that none but the 
„ antients had common ſenſe; that the claſſics contained every 
thing that was either neceſſary or uſeful, or ornamental to men: 
and I was not without thoughts of wearing the 70ga virilis of the 
Romans, inſtead of the vulgar and illiberal dreſs of the 
moderns.“ Letters to his ſon, Vol. II. p. 174. 

[28] Of what conſequence lord Cheſterfield thought eloquence 
to be, as the only way of making a figure in Parliament, appears 


from: 
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from ſeveral. of his letters, and in particular the LXIX. Vol. II. 
and how much this was his object at the univerſity, may be ſeen 
from the following quotation. “ So long ago as when I was at 
Cambridge, whenever I read pieces of eloquence (and indeed 
„ they were my principal ſtudy) whether antient or modern, I uſed 
e to write down the ſhining paſſages, and then tranflate them as 
« well and as elegantly as ever I could; if Latin or French, into 
% Engliſh; if Engliſh, into French. This, which I practiced for 
<«« ſome years, not only improved and formed my ſtyle, but im- 
% printed in my mind and memory the beſt thoughts of the beſt 
„ authors. The trouble was little, but the experience I have 
< acquired was great.” Ibid. p. 341. 

[20] Mr. Knight himſelf, a member and an ornament of the 
college in which lord Cheſterfield received his education, has moſt 
-obligingly furniſhed me with the following dates. The honorable 
Philip Stanhope was admitted at Trinity hall, Cambridge, Auguſt 
1712, and quitted it December 1714. 

{ 30] In his letter to Mr. Jouneau, dated from the Hague, 1oth 
of Auguſt, N. S. the day before the death of queen Ann. 1 Was 
going to leave that place when he wrote this letter. 

[21] When! went abroad, I firſt went to the Hague, where 
gaming was much in taſhion, and where I obſerved that many 
people of ſhining rank and character gamed too. I was then 
«© young enough and filly enough to believe that gaming was one 
©« of their accompliſhments ; and as I aimed at perfection, I adopted 
« gaming as a neceſſary ſtep to it. Thus I acquired by error the 
&« habit of a vice, which, far from adorning my character, has, 1 
«© am conſcious, been a great blemiſh in it.” Letters to his ſon, 
Vol. II. P. 352. 

[32] Mr. Gervais, late dean of Tuam, nh attended lord Bur- 
lington in his travels, and was often preſent at theſe interviews, 
gave this account to the biſhop of Waterford. 

[32] Letter to Mr. Jouneau, dated Paris, 7th December, 17 14: 
[34] See lord Cheſterfield's Miſcellaneous Pieces, N' XXIII. 
XXIV. 

[35] Letters to his ſon, vol. I. p. 539, &c. 

[36] See 
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[36] See letters to his ſon, and in particular letter CLXXXI. 
in vol. I. His lordſhip deſcribes in it, with great vivacity and wit, 
his embarraſsment and confuſion on being firſt introduced into the 
company of ladies of diſtinction in France, and of the naviciate he 
was engaged in by one of theſe ladies. It was very natural that he 
ſhould recommend the means which ſucceeded with him, to one 
whom he 1o ardently wiſhed to bring up to his level. 

[37] See the above letter to Mr. Jouneau. 

[38] They make part of a very curious collection of original 


letters, lately preſented to the Britiſh Muſeum by my friend and 


colleague Doctor Charles Morton. 
[39] The ſame account was given me by my late excellent friend, 


Dr. Birch, and is found in ſome of the papers he left to the Britiſh 


Muſeum, of which he was one of the firſt truſtees, and has ſhewn 
himſelf a moſt generous benefactor. 


[40] Particulars of a kara s retirement from Dr. Birch's 
papers. 
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NOTES OF Serre 


[1] HE death of Lewis XIV. happened the beginning of 
September 1715, While an enterprize was on foot in 
favor of the pretender. 

[2] © If milder meaſures had been purſued, certain it is, that 

e the tories would never have univerſally embraced jacobitiſm. 
« The violence of the whigs forced them into the arms of the 
te pretender.” 80 ſays lord Bolingbroke. See letter to Sir William 
Wyndham, p. 86, 87. 

[3] See the debates in the houſe of commons, vol. v.. Though 
theſe parliamentary journals, as well as the proceedings of the 
houſe of peers, are deſtitute of ſufficient authority to authenticate 
all the particulars of the ſpeeches; yet as thoſe perſons who were 

principally concerned have not diſowned them, they may be quoted 

as being upon the whole not very defective. This ſpeech of lord 
= Cheſterfield was delivered on the 5th of Auguft 1715; and as we 

i know from himſelf, that he ſpoke a month (or rather ſix weeks) 

before he was of age, the date mentioned in the beginning is ſuf- 
| ficiently aſcertained. The biſhop of Waterford's account of this 

1 tranſaction differs in a few particulars of no great importance. | 

| had this, I think, from unqueſtionable authority, 1 8 
ö [4] A perſon under the age of twenty-one years cannot be 
| | elected to ſit in parliament; the election is void; and for ſitting and 
voting in the houſe of commons, the forteit is £ 500. Jacobs 

Law Dictionary. 

| [ 5] See the humorous. account he gives of this noviciate in 
| letter CLXXXI to his fon, Vol. I. 
| [6] John Dalrymple, earl of Stair, a nobleman equally eminent 
| for his aQivity, ſpirit, and abilities, in the cabinet and in the 


— field, 
| [71 See 


he 


e 
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[7] See the French letter of the earl of Stair to forgetary Craggs, 
printed in the ſame volume with lord Bolingbroke's letter to fir 
William Wyndham, London, 1753. A friend aſſures me, that 
the circumſtances contained in this letter relative to the pretender 
may be depended upon. I cannot help ſuſpecting that the re- 
markable words of biſhop Atterbury, when, on being put on ſhore 
at Calais, and hearing that lord Bolingbroke, who had juſt ob- 
tained his pardon, was arrived there on his way to England, he 
ſaid, Then we are exchanged, conveyed an inſinuation that His 
lordſhip was rewarded for the informations procured of the con- 
ſpiracy for which the biſhop ſuffered. 


[8] This appears from the Avi anecdote which I owe to 


the biſhop of Waterford, who had it from his noble patron. 
„During the time of the debates on the Exciſe Bill, the queen 


« endeavoured to perſuade lord Stair not to be concerned in the 


„ oppoſition, She told him that ſhe wiſhed, for his ſake, that he 


« would not meddle with politics, but would confine himſelf to the 


“affairs of the army, as being a better judge of them: to which 
« he anſwered; Madam, if I had not meddled with politics, I 


« ſhould not now have the honor of paying my reſpects to you; 
« hinting, by this, that her majeſty owed the crown to his conduct 


„ when ambaſſador at Paris during the time of the rebellion in 


ig 
[9] See the earl of Stair's ſecond memorial preſented to the 


regent after the pretender's return to Paris. 


[10] In the year 1694, the 6th of William and Mary. 

[10%] Letters to his ſon, vol. II. p. 345. | 
[11] He even thought a period of ſeven years too ſhort for 
Ireland, and expreſſed himſelf to the biſhop of Waterford in the 
following manner. You are all wild about elections in Ireland, 
and want, it ſeems, to have all the ill-blood, expence, and 
* riot, which they occaſion, renewed every ſeven years. I with 
you would be quiet, for 1 prophecy that you will get no good 
by your politics.“ | 
[LI 2] © That ſhameful l of governing, which had been 
en ground inſenſibly ever ſince Charles II. has, with 
Mm 2 * uncommon 
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« uncommon fkill and unbounded profuſion, been brought to a 
degree of perfection, which, at this time, diſhonours and diſtreſſes 
& this country, and muſt, if not checked (and God knows how it 
e Han now be'checked), ruin it.” 

-:fx2z]-Letters: to his ſon, ibid. and 358. 

[rA Theiprince' was offended that at the chriſtening of his ſon 
tH6-Uuke! of Neweaſtle ſtood as Godfather; and he expreſſed his 
reſentment in ſuch a manner as. drew upon him his - father's 
indignation. The prince often told lord Cheſterfield, © That little 


things affected him more than great ones; and he was often put 


4 ſo much out of humour, at his private levee, by a miſtake or 
« bhinder of a valet de chambre, that the gaping croud admitted to 


4 his public levee would, from his looks and ſilence, have con- 


« cluded; that he had juſt received ſome dreadful news. Tacitus, 
« added his lordſhip, would always have been deceived by him.” 
[15] A much more diſtant relation; for he was deſcended from 


Sir John Stanhope, father of the firſt earl of Cheſterfield, by a ſecond 
wife. He was employed under this reign as envoy-extraordinary 


and plenipotentiary at the court of Spain, and greatly diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf as a negotiator. The late king appointed him his ambaſſa- 
dor to the ſame court, and advanced him to the dignity of a peer, by 
the title of lord Harrington. He paſſed ſucceſſively through the 
great offices of ſtate, and was almoſt all his life-time engaged in a 
different intereſt from that of lord Cheſterfield, being ſometimes 


preferred to him, and ſometimes ſuperſeded by him. 


[16] By the firſt of theſe acts, all perſons in places of profit and 
truſt, who aſſiſted at any place of worſhip where the common prayer 
was not uſed, forfeited their places; and, by the ſecond, no. perſon in 
Great Britain and Ireland was allowed, under pain of impriſonment, 
to keep any ſchool, or be tutor or ſchool-maſter, that had not 
ſubſcribed to the declaration to conform to the church of England, 
obtained a licence from the dioceſan, received the ſacrament according 
to the communion of the church, and abſtained from reſorting, at 


| leaſt for a twelve-month, to any e of the diſſenters. 


[17] Lord Guernſey's clauſe was to compel any perſon who took 
the al uranon oath, to acknowledge the divine inſpiration of the 
| bible, 
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bible, and the doctrine of the trinity. * was rejected by a great 


majority. 
[18] By this bill the number of Engliſh peers was not to be 


enlarged beyond fix; the vacancies, in caſe of extinction of titles, 


were to be ſupported by the crown; and, inſtead of the ſixteen peers 
elected for Scotland at every new parliament, twenty-five were to 


be made hereditary members of the houſe of lords for that kingdom, 
and that number kept up in caſe of failures. 
[19] General Stanhope. 


[20] Colonel William Stanhope att his brother Charles Stanhope. 
[21] The king, who was at ſupper, was no ſooner informed of 
the earl's death, than, unable to conceal his grief, and with tears in 
his eyes, he roſe from table, and withdrew. The counteſs of 
Cheſterfield, who was preſent, favoured me with this account of that 
king's. great ſenſibility. Lord Cheſterfield himſelf, many years 
afterwards, found an opportunity of expreſſing his ſentiments of 
that nobleman's merit in the following words.“ The bill now 
« before us (that for reſtraining the power of the crown, with regard 
„to the diſmiſſion of officers) is in the very ſame terms with a 


4“ bill drawn up in the laſt reign by as able and honeſt a miniſter 


« as ever ſerved the crown. He was indeed an honeft and diſin- 
« tereſted miniſter; for he had the happineſs of his country ſo 
«© much at heart, that he neglected his own, and has left little elſe 
« to his ſon but the honour of having a ſeat among your lordſhips.” 
Debates of the Houſe of Lords, vol. IV. p. 200. 1 755 

[22] The lords juſtices appointed on this occaſion were, the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, lord chancellor Parker, lord Townſhend 
lord preſident, the duke of Kingſton lord privy ſeal, the duke of 
Argyll lord ſteward, the duke of Newcaſtle lord chamberlain, the 
duke of Grafton lord lieutenant of Ireland, the dukes of Bolton, 
Devonſhire, Marlborough, and Roxburgh, the earl of, Sunderland, 
the earls Berkeley and Stanhope, and Mr. ſecretary Craggs. 

[23] From Spain, almoſt during this whole reign, and in 1717 
from Sweden and Ruſlia. It was rather ſingular, that theſe two 
laſt powers, actually at war with one, another, ſhould: have thought 
of makin g peace only with a view of uniting to attack England. 


[24] In 
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[24] In 1715 and 1719. 
[25] In 1718 and 1722. | 
[26] In 1720, the South-Sea affair not only ſhook. public credit 


but alſo the opinion that foreign nations might have entertained of 


Britiſh wiſdom. France, however, had no reaſon to > triumph. She 


had her Miffiſſi pi. 


[27] The death of Lewis XIV. who ſurvived queen Ann vur's one 
year, Changed the political ſyſtem of both courts. George I. had 


not a more faithful and vigilant friend than the regent of France. 
They were in ſomewhat ſimilar circumſtances. Spain threatening, 
and indeed trying, equally to deprive the duke of Orleans of his 


ſucceſſion to the throne of France, and king George of the poſſeſ- 


ſion of that of England. It was this conſideration which bound them 


{o faſt together, and united them to a certain degree in their wars, 
But as this connection was perſonal, it did not extend to the intereſts 
of England; and the French miniſtry heartily withed to make the 
reſtoration of Gibraltar to Spain the price of ſettling firmly the 


French ſucceſſion. As ſoon as that was ſecured by the majority 


and marriage of their king, the peaceful correſpondence between the 
two nations was at an end. 

[28] Her houſe was the reſort of the beſt company at Rome; 
and to that intercourſe, as well as to the inſtructions of ſo accom- 


pliſhed and virtuous a lauf, her ſons owed all their ee 
and ſucceſs. | | 


[39] By error of preſs (vice 29). The word gyRNocracy was in 
ſome meaſure created at the beginning of the next period, and was 
often made uſe of by Pope and his friends. 

[30] He died in 1716. 

[31] See the characters of both as ; ſpeakers 1 in lord Cheſterfields 
Letters to his Son. 

[32] He preſerved that dignity in the celebrated ſpeech he made 
in the houſe of peers before his commitment to the Tower. Even 
his great antagoniſt Bolingbroke, who ſeems to have treated him 
with too much ſeverity, owned in private converſation, that his 
anſwer to the Dutch ambaſſador Mr. Buys, at the council in 1712, 

Was 
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was a maſter-piece' of compoſition, and delivered in a a maſterly 
manner. i 
#33] Letters to his ſon, vol. I. 1 
[34] The duke of Wharton's character has been admirably 

drawn by Mr. Pope, and his hiſtory is ſufficiently known. The 
following fact, which is extracted from a book, the ingenious author 
of which had the beſt opportunity of being well informed of it, 
will furniſh us at once a proof both of his talents and profligacy. 
« His grace, then in oppoſition to the court, went to Chelſea the 
« day before the laſt debate on the biſhop of Rocheſter's affairs; 
„ where acting contrition, he profeſſed being determined to work 
© out his pardon. at court by ſpeaking againſt the biſhop; in order 
* to which he begged ſome hints. The miniſter was deceived, and 
ent through the whole cauſe with him, pointing out where the 
« ſtrength of the argument lay, and where its weakneſs. The 
« duke was very thankful, returned to town, paſſed the night in 
drinking; and, without going to bed, went to the houſe of lords, 
« where he ſpoke for the biſhop, recapitulating in the moſt maſterly 
„manner, and anſwering all that had been argued againſt him.” 

Catalogue of Royal and Noble Authors, vol. II. p. 127. 

[35] That of York had been refuſed to him in the laſt reign; 
and it is ſaid, that he entertained hopes of being bribed by that of 
Canterbury in this. 

136] I find in one of my late reſpectable felons Dr. Birclrs 

papers the following anecdote. © Lord Harcourt leaving the 
«. old miniſtry, provoked Atterbury's abuſive. tongue. He, in. 
« return, declared, that, on the queen's death, the biſhop came 
to him and to lord Bolingbroke, and ſaid, nothing remained but 
* jimmediately to proclaim K. J. He further offered, if they would 
“give him a guard, to put on his lawn lleeves and hend the _ 

« cefſion.” 

[37] The following anecdote was often mentioned by lord 

Cheſterfield; and 1 hall, to the beſt of my remembrance, give it 
in his own words. I] went to Mr. Pope one morning at Twicken- 
„ham, and found a large folio bible with gilt claſps lying before 

© him upon his table; and, as I knew his way of thinking upon 
4. © that 
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% that book, I aſked him ett if he was going to write an 
* anſwer to it? It is a preſent, ſaid he, or rather a legacy, from my 


<« old friend the biſhop of Rocheſter. I went to take my leave of 
«© him yeſterday in the Tower, where I ſaw this bible upon his 
table. After the firſt compliments, the biſhop ſaid to me, My 
„friend Pope, conſidering your infirmities and my age and exile, 
„ it is not likely that we ſhould ever meet again; and therefore ] 
„give you this legacy to remember me by it. Take it home with 
“you, and let me adviſe you to abide by it.— Does your lordſhip 
« abide by it yourſelt?—1I do.— If you do, my lord, it is but lately. 
May I beg to know what new light or arguments have prevailed 
« with you now, to entertain an opinion ſo contrary to that which 
« you entertained of that book all the former part of your life 
The biſhop replied, We have not time to talk of theſe things; but 
take home the book; I will abide by it; and I recommend to you 
% to do ſo too, and ſo God bleſs you!” He 
[38] The contraſt between theſe two characters is ſtrongly 


marked in lord Cheſterſield's letters, vol, I. p. 508. from which ſome 


of the ſtrokes have been taken. 
[39] See Dr. Taylor's Diſſertation prefixed to his edition of 


Demoſthenes. 


[40] Lord Bathurſt. 
[41] That I am not ſingular in this idea of our ears eloquence 
will appear from the ſubjoined account which was given of it by a 


contemporary writer in the Gentleman's Magazine for March, 1740; 
it was well received, but ſeems. rather too vague and pompous, 


„Lord Cheſterfield, while he ſat in the houſe of commons, which 


% he did for ſeveral years during the life of his father, diſcovered 


„not thoſe extraordinary talents that have ſince diſtinguiſhed him 
„ as one of the moſt accompliſhed orators his age or country has 


« produced. When he begins to ſpeak, he hits a peculiar art of 


% engagingthe attention of his hearers, which he irreſiſtibly carries 


„along with him to the end. He unites in his delivery all the 


4 graces of diction that prevailed at Athens and Rome, and expreſſes 
& himſelf with all the freedom which the Britiſh conſtitution allows, 
* and all the dignity of a peer. He is by no means ſparing of his 
*＋—— _ 5 Attic 
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ce Attic ſalt, which he applies ſo judiciouſly, as to pleaſe even thoſe 
« whom it might otherwiſe offend. He reaſons with the calmneſs 
ce of a philoſopher, he perſuades with the art of an — he charms 
« with the fancy of a poet.” | 1450 7 

[42] Lord Cheſterfield makes uſe of this very wad] in the dt he 
gives to his ſon of parliamentary eloquence. Lett. to his ſon, val. II. 

[43] Tully could do no more. Whitfield often did as much. 

[44] In the year 1717, he is mentioned in one of Mr. Pope's 
letters to his friend Gay, as being in correſpondence with him. 

_ [45] The earl ſaid, That he never knew a man who had more 

wit in converſation than Sir John Van Brugh, and who, at the fame 
time, was more good-natured. 
. [47] Dr. Arbuthnot was not only the earl's phyſician, but his 
friend. He was often with him in a morning, and more than once 
declared. himſelf, in his preſence, a patron of Chriſtianity. He uſed 
frequently to communicate his compoſitions to his lordſhip. He 
deſired him to amend and correct what he thought proper; and Was | 
never diſpleaſed at his lordſhip's making uſe of that privilege. 

[48] It was probably at lord Cheſterfield's deſire that Mr. Gay's 


f Fables were compoſed for the duke of Cumberland; but he wanted 
intereſt to procure a ſuitable return to the author. His lordſhip 
attended at that poet's funeral in November, 17 32, in Wenner 

0 abbey, as one of the pall-bearers. 

1 [49] Mr. Pope likewiſe ſhewed him ſeveral of his pieces in 

manuſcript, that he might read them, and give him his opinion. 

. „Mr. Pope, it is ſaid in one of the magazines, being one day in 

me company at lord Cobham's with a great number of perſons. of 

d « diſtinction, who were ſcribbling verſes on their glaſſes, was deſired 

n « by lord Cheſterfield to oblige them with a diſtich ex tempore. 

0 «* Favour me with your diamond, my lord, ſaid the poet; and 

f “immediately after wrote on his glaſs. ik 

WM « Accept a miracle, inſtead of wit; 

# “See two bad es by Stanhope” 5 pencil writ,” 

85 But a much finer, thou ch * ſhort, character was drawn of 

18 him and of Mr. Pulteney, by the ſame hand: e 

10 Vo L. I. Nn How 
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* How can I Pulteney, Cheſterfield forget, 

e While Roman ſpirit charms, and Attic wit ?” 
With theſe ſentiments and under many obligations, it is rather ſur. 
priſing he ſhould have omitted him in his will. I have been told, 
there aroſe ſome difference between them on account of the late 
dutcheſs of Marlborough, whoſe character, under the name of 


Atoſſa, Mr. Pope was, in Vain, ſolicited by his friend to 


give up. 


[50] Thomſon, Mallet, Hooke, Glover, &c. One of theſe 


(Mr. Hammond) wrote, when only 22 years old, fome love-ele- 


gies in the true manner of Tibullns ; which lord Cheſterfiell 


eſteemed ſo much, that, when the young author died ten years 


afterwards, he took upon him the pleaſing taſk of publiſhing them. 


The ſhort preface which he prefixed contains many ſtrokes highly 


characteriſtic of his lordſhip's manner of thinking, as well as of my 


feelings. 


Fan) They procured many fabſcriptions to Mr. Gay for. the | im- 


preſſion of his Fables; and by the produce of theſe, as well as by 


the ſucceſs of the Beggar's Opera, that poet was enriched as much 


as a poet commonly can, or perhaps ought to be enriched. Mr. 
Aaron Hill had frequent encouragements given him, notwithſtand- 
ing his frequent bickerings with Mr. Pope; and even his great 


enemy Dennis was relieved in his old age, at the n of a man 


whom he had the moſt reviled. 


[50] I ſhall copy the following article of one of the biſhop of 


Waterford's letters to me. *© Lord Cheſterfield told me, that, one 
« winter, he was very often in company with Swift, and he ob- 


« ſerved that he was very deſirous to be more particularly acquainted 


« with him, but that he would not pay him the firſt viſit ; upon 
« which his lordſhip condeſcended to make the firft advance. When 


« he was made lord ſteward, the dean applied for a place in favour 


«of a friend, His lordihip complied with his application; but, 


« jocularly deſired, that he ſhould not mention his name in any of 
= his writings.” 


[31] 88 


{ 
7 
[ 
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[5 1} Sce his character drone by lord Cheſterfield in one of his 
letters to his ſon, vol. II.: to which may be added the following 
particulars, imparted by the earl in a private converſation (Dec. 3, 
1749, to one of his friends, who took them down in writing, and 
communicated to me this memorandum. . « In a converſation I had 
« this day with lord Cheſterfield, upon the ſubject of lord Boling- 
© broke, he. told me, that, though nobody ſpoke and wrote better 
« upon philoſophy than his lordſhip, no man in the world had leſs 
« ſhare of philoſophy than himſelf; that the leaſt trifle, ſuch as the 


« over-roalting of a leg of mutton, would {trangely diſturb and 


« ruffle his temper ; and that his paſſions conſtantly got the better 
« of his judgment. He added, that no man was more partial to 
« his friends, and more ready to oblige them, than he was; and | 
« that he would recommend them, and repreſent them, as ſo many 
« models of perfection : but, on the other hand, that he was a 
« moſt bitter enemy to thoſe he hated ; and though their merit 
« might be out of all difpute, he would not allow them the leaſt 
« ſhare of it, but would pronounce them ſo 88 fools and 
« blockheads.” 

[52] My late friend Mr. Mallet has often repeated to me that 


circumſtance, which is {ſtrongly hinted at in lord Bolingbroke's own 
works. The late lord Clanbrazil told it the biſhop of Waterford ; 


and in a letter to Dr. Birch, from one of his beſt-informed corre- 
ſpondents, I find it aſſerted on no leſs an authority than that of a 
late earl of Orford. 

[53] Mr. Horace, afterwards lord Walpole, treated this report a8 
a fable; and the counteſs of Cheſterfield, who was with the king in 
his laſt expedition, aſſured me, that whatever lord Bolingbroke 


might have been induced to hope or to {ay on that ſubject, the king 


never had ſuch an intention. 

[54] His Dialogues on the Newtonian 3 of Attraction and 
Colours, have been tranſlated into Engliſh as well as other languages. 
The manner emulates that of Fontenelle's Plurality of Worlds; the 
philoſophy is infinitely tuperior. Lord Cheſterſield recommended 
his ſon to that amiable philoſopher at Berlin. 


Nu 2 . [55] The 
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[55] The firſt edition of that poem was dedicated to her by the 
author in an Engliſh epiſtle. It was printed in London 1726. 
[c6] Mr. Voltaire acquired, during his ſtay in England, a con- 
ſiderable knowledge of the language and of the manners of the 
nation. It was there that he compoſed his Letters upon the Engliſh 
Nation, in which he ſtrongly recommended inoculation to his coun- 
trymen. He likewife publiſhed in Engliſh, an Eſſay on Epic 
Poetry. His Tragedy of Brutus was dedicated to lord Bolingbroke, 
and that of Zaire to Sir Everard Fawkener. But above all, he paid 
his court to Mr. Pope, tranſlated ſeveral paſſages of his works, and 
earneſtly wiſhed he would have done him the ſame honor. In an 
Engliſh letter to this poet from Mr. Voltaire, which I once had in 
my poſſeſſion, he deſired him to tranſlate the following four beauti- 
ful lines of his Henriade; but I do not find that the Engliſh bard 
ever complied with his requeſt. 


« [eur empire wa point de campagnes deſertes, 

„ De leurs nombreux troupeaux leurs plaines ſont couvertes ; 
“Les guerrets de leurs bleds, les mers de leurs vaiſſeaux; 

Ils ſont craints ſur la terre, ils ſont rois ſur les eaux.“ 


T57] This he lamented in ſeveral of his letters, and if I am well 
informed, it retarded for many years his marriage with his lady; 
King George I. who was acquainted with this unfortunate propen- 
ſity, having, on that account, oppoſed and prevented the match. 
[58] In one of the rooms at Bath, he met a young nobleman 
juft arrived, who had the ſame failing with himſelf, He whiſpered 
to his friend (pointing at the ſame time to ſome people who ſtood 
round them), beware of theſe ſcoundrels; it is by flight alone that 
you can preſerve your purſe. The nobleman believed him, quitted 
the room, and on his return found the earl engaged at play with 

thoſe very harpies whom by his advice he had juſt eſcaped. 
[so] The ſame hand, whoſe character of his lordſhip as an 
orator I juſt tranſcribed from the Gentleman's Magazine, thus de- 
ſcribes the charms of his converſation. *© The moſt barren ſubjects 
© grow fruitful under his culture, and the moſt trivial circumſtances 
4 e are 
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« are enlivened and heightened by his addreſs. When he appears 
« jn the public walks, the company encroach upon good manners 
&« to liſten to him, or (if the expreſſion may be allowed) to ſteal 
« ſome of that fine wit, which animates even his common dif- 
« courſes. 


«© With poignant wit his converſe ſill abounds, 
And charms, like beauty, thoſe it deepeſt wounds.“ 


NOTES 


E FTE | 
NOTES OF SECTION III. 


THE following information, which I owe to the biſliop of 
Waterford, renders this conjecture not improbable. “ At 
the beginning of the reign of George II, a perſon told lord Scar- 
„ borough, lord Cheſterfield, and lord Lonidale, that the king in- 
&« tended to cloſet them with regard to ſomething that was to be 
& propoſed to the houſe of lords: but they all three requeſted that 
his majeſty would not do it, for it would have no influence upon 
„ them; but, on the contrarv, make them ſo much the more upon 
their guard, being determined to vote according to their own way 
of thinking, as their honor and conſcience directed them.” What 


(1 ] 


this buſineſs was we cannot conjecture; but it is remarked by the 
compiler of the Hiſtory and Proceedings of the Houſe of Lords, 
vol. IV. p. 7. that, © the order againſt the admiſſion of ſtrangers 


into the houſe was ſo ſtrictly obſerved this ſeſſion (the firit of the 
% new parliament), that no account of their lordſhips ſpeeches or 
«© debates was publiſhed as uſual after the receſs; and that no one 


« proteſt therein has appeared.” 
[2] In return to the embaſſy from the States to compliment the 


new king on his acceſſion. 


[3] 8 it were to be wiſhed, notwithſtanding his great ſac- 
ceſs, that this plan might have taken place. His addreſs and pene- 
tration, as well as his conciliating ſpirit, would have been {till more 
uſefully exerted in diſpoſing the two nations that have the greateſt 
weight on the continent, to maintain the peace of Tues inſtead 
of diſturbing it. 

[4] The n that was entertained of lord Cheſterfield's impor- 
tant ſervices in this embaſſy, may be evinced by the following ex- 


tract from a letter of lord Townthend's to the ambaſſador, dated 
7 Sept. 
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« myſelf particularly to your excellency with all the joy imaginable 
« —your conduct, your activity, your zeal, your ability in per- 
forming the king's commands, gave his majeſty the utmoſt ſatis- 
4“ faction; and 1 congratulate your excellency, not only on your 
« ſucceſs, but on this opportunity of ſhewing his majeſty, of how 
„much importance it has been to his ſervice, to have had ſo dex- 
„ trous, vigilant, and zealous a miniſter as yourſelf at the Hague, in 
this critical conjuncture,” This, and ſome other information of 
the ſame kind, was obtained from ſome original records, to which 
Dr. Maty had acceſs. | 

[5] Mr. Vitriarms, a man of great knowledge, candor, and vir- 
tue. His countrymen, the Germans, are ſuppoſed to underſtand the 


tions. The origin and ſtate of their very complicated conſtitution 


his travels in Germany that lord Carteret acquired his extenſive no- 
tions of the cuſtoms and laws, as well as of the conſtitution, of the 
empire; and with the ſame views lord Cheſterfield ſent his ſon to 
the univerſity of Leipzig, to acquire, under profeſſor * that 
knowledge which he found ſo uſeful to himſelf. 

[6] Lord Chefterfield's Letters to has ſon, vol. I. p. 532. 

[7] Unfortunately theſe were not always the beſt choſen or en- 
joved with moderation; but yet he continued faithful to his rule, 
and though he might ſometimes go to bed at ſix in the morning, he 
never failed to riſe at eight. 

[8] See the letters and negotiations of Winwood, Carleton, and 

Sir William Temple, among the Engliſn; and of Jeanin, e 

and dEſtrades, among the French. 1 ä 

[9] The limits of this work will not allow me to give an account 

of the ſtanding council of ſtate in Holland, and of ſeveral particular 
courts of juſtice, trade, and accompts. | 
ro] The nature and limits of their juriſdiction are admirably 

well defined by one of the great ornaments of the country. “ Quia 

res majores antiquitus niſi gentium ſingularum conſenſu non 


* expedicbantur, mole negotiorum & periculo cunctationis repertum 
c& 
eſt, 


Sept. 6, 1729. © I cannot conclude this letter without applying 


jus publicum and gentium better than the learned of any other na- 


renders this ftudy of particular importance to them. It was during 
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* eſt, legatos mittere cum liberis mandatis, qui ſupreme curiæ im- 
“ minerent, et ubi quid gravius obveniret, moraque dignum, ſux. 


2 quiſque patriæ ordines confulerent.” Grotii Annal. lib. V. 


[11] Lord Cheſterfield mentions an inſtance of this nature in 
which he was concerned. Account of the government, &c. of the 
united provinces, publiſhed at the end of the letters to his ſon, vol. 
II. p. 543. 

[12] Lord Cheſterfield very ſhrewdly conjectures that William 
the firſt prince of Orange, who modelled the republic which he 
ſaved at his pleaſure, permitted that abſurd unanimity, in order to 
render a ſtadtholder or more powerful chief abſolutely neceſſary. 
Ibid. p. 544. However, as this law is ſcarce ever ſtrictly obſerved, 
it has not much greater inconveniences than the unanimity required 
in Engliſh juries. 

[13] This office was inſtituted in the year 1510, long before 
ihe provinces ſhook off the yoke of Auſtrian tyranny. The ele- 
vation of the young Charles of Auſtria, well known ſince under 
the name of Charles V, to the dignity of count of Holland, might 


induce the ſtates to eſtabliſh a kind of tribune, as a check to the 


ambition of that young prince. This officer has, in effect, fre- 
quently balanced the power of a ſtadtholder. 
[14] This province contributes fifty-eight per cent in all public 


charges, of which, if 1 am not miſtaking, Amſterdam alone, the 


fifth town of that province, pays above five and twenty pe: cent, or 
a full quarter of the whole. 2 

[15] His functions are with equal ſtrength and da deſcribed 
by Grotius. © Is, principum temporibus vox erat publice liber- 
«& tatis, utque tunc periculis, ita mutata republica, auctoritate præ- 
“ cipuus, in conventu ordinum et delegatorum conſenſu exquirit 
& ſententias, præit ſuadendo, componit diſſidentes.“ Grot. Annal. 
lib. V. wo, 

[16] He lived about the middle of the laſt century, and was a 
man of ſtrict integrity, and great poetical as well as political 
abilities. His works are much eſteemed, and judged not inferior 
to thoſe of Ovid or La-Fontaine. 
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| [17] So well known in the times of king William and queen 
Ann. During this laſt period, it may be ſaid, that for ſome years, 


a triumvirate, conſiſting of prince Eugene, the duke of Marlbo- 
rough, and himſelf, ruled over one half of Europe. 


[18] There was a great ſimilarity between this and indeed many 


other circumſtances of lord Cheſterfield's embaſſy, and Sir William 


Temple's ſituation and conduct at the ſame place. He too truſted 
and loved De Witt, though he himſelf was in the intereſt of the 
prince of Orange. See his Memoirs. 

[19] See his letters to his ſon, vol. II. p. 544. 

[20] A complete and magnificent edition of Telemachus, 'toge- 
ther with the archbiſhop of Cambray's other works, was, with the 


_ affiſtance, and under the inſpection, of his grand nephew the am 


baſſador, printed in Holland. 


[21] This letter was long kept ſecret in England, though dated 
July 1, 1721. It was written in French to the RY of Spain, and 
contained the following article. 

“I no longer heſitate to aſſure your majeſty of my readineſs to 
« ſatisfy you with regard to your demand concerning the reſtitution 
« of Gibraltar; promiſing you to make uſe of the firſt favorable 
opportunity of ſettling this article with conſent of my parliament.” 
Boyer's Political State, vol. XXX VII. P. 26 3, Where the I letter 
is printed, 

[22] It was agreed by the contracting powers, that this laſt de- 
claration, as well as two other ſeparate articles, ſhould not be pub- 
liſhed ; and accordingly they are not to be found in Rouſſet's Recreil, 
nor in any other work of the ſame kind. I extracted it from an 
excellent hiſtory of the united provinces, publiſhed in the low 
Dutch language. The author was allowed accels to the regiſters of 
the States, and took the ſecret article from thence. See Vader- 


 landſche Hiftorie, vol. XVIII. p. 505, 506. 


[23] One of his ſpeeches in defence of this treaty was publiſhed 
juſt before the meeting of parliament in 1730. It was tranſlated 
into French, and is found in Rouſſet's Recueil, vol. V. 

[24] This is ſufficiently evident from ſeveral paſſages in a ſimall 
tract generally attributed to his lordſhip, and not unworthy of his 
VO. . 3 pen. 
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pen. It is entitled, The Ca/e of the Hanover fortes in the pay of 


Great Britain, &c. and was publithed in 1743. 1 ſhall have frequent 


opportunities of referring to this pamphlet, as well as to the two 
vindications of it by the fame hand. This half year generated a 
& half peace, To be friends with Spain was then (in 1729) our 
« intereſt upon any terms. We not only treat, but humour, 
“ concede, nay, ſollicit the honor of being convoys to Don Carlos 


„ jn Italy: that very Don Carlos, who was ſo lately ſet forth, as 


& likely to become the ſo long dreaded univerſal monarch of Eu- 
„ rope—— Now to what did all this contribute! Not to the peace, 
&. ſecurity, wealth, and honor of England.” p. 10. 

Since I wrote this, I ſaw a copy of this pamphlet, on the title 
Page of which was written in the hand-writing of lord Cheſterfield, 
„ by Mr. Waller and lord C——.” Edmund Waller, eſq; was member 


of parhament for Chipping Wycomb. He ſupported in the houſe 
of commons, the ſame cauſe which lord Cheſterfield defended in 


that of peers. He was one of the ſecret committee for inquiring 
into the conduct of the miniſter, and {ſpoke in many of the debates 
with great force of argument, but without the graces that diſtin- 
guiſhed ſeveral other heads of the oppoſition. 

[25] The opinion entertained both of this memoir and of the 


abilities of the author, appears from the following paſſage. *© Le 
comte de Cheſterfield ambaſſadeur extraordinaire auprez de leurs 


< Hautes Puiflances, et l'un des plus experimentes dans les affaires 
du cabinet, concerta avec les deputez un memoire qu'ils remirent 


A Mr. Greys, envoye de S. M. Danoiſe a la Haye. II n'y eut plus 


„ (autre application ſur ce ſujet, ni de part ni (autre. Le projet 


« de fa compagnie tomba de ſoi meme, faute de ſouſcrivans.” Rouſſet 
Recucil, Tom. V. p. 37. 42. 

[26] The following information I received from one of lord Cheſ- 
terizeld's friends. © In the year 17 29, Sir Charles Hotham, brother-in- 
« law to his lordſhip, was ſent as miniſter plenipotentiary to the king 
<« of Pruſſia, to propoſe a marriage between the prince of Wales and 
the eldeſt princeſs of Pruſſia, and another between the prince royal 
of Pruſſia, and the king of England's ſecond daughter. His Prufſian 
« majeſty's anſwer was, that he would conſent to the marriage of 
« his prince royal with our princeſs, it our king did not inſiſt upon a 

2 „ double 
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double marriage on the terms propoſed; but that if he did, he 


« ould not conſent to either of them ; for that he thought he had 


« as much right to expect our princeſs royal for his eldeſt ſon ; as 
« our king had to expect his princeſs royal for the prince of Wales. 
« The two kings perſiſting in their reſpective reſolutions, there was 
« an end of the negotiation, In the year 1730, during lord Cheſ- 


« terfield's abſence from the Hague, Mr. Keith, an officer in the 


« king of Pruſha's ſervice (an intimate friend to the prince royal, 
« and who was to have accompanied him to England), made his 
« eſcape from Berlin, came to the Hague, and took refuge in the 
« ambaſſador's houſe. Col. D. M. was ſent in purſuit of him, with 


4 directions to ſeize him dead or alive. The grand penſionary 
„ hearing of this, ſent for the Colonel, and adviſed him to forbear 


« putting his deſign into execution, as he certainly would undergo 
« the ſeverity of the law if he were taken. However, to avoid ac- 


„ cidents, Mr. Keith got out of the ambaſſador's houſe, and em- 


« barked at Scheveling in an open boat, which conveyed him to 
«England. He ſome time et {ing {et out for Dublin, and re- 
« mained there three years.” Theſe particulars are canfirmed in 
the eloge of Mr. Keith, inſerted in the memoirs of the academy of 


Berlin, for 1736. p. 333. 


[27] See Caſe of Hanover forces, p. 22, 23. 

[2.8] It appears from the original records mentioned in the note 
4 of this ſection, that by lord Chefterfield's aſſiduity and addreſs, the 
Dutch were ſpirited up to ſuch a degree, that the king of Pruſſia 
was glad to ſubmit to an arbitration, the duke of Saxe Gotha on 
his part, the duke of Wolfenbuttle on the part of his majeſty. 

[29] On account of the tranſaction before mentioned, in note 
14 of ſection II. 

[30] The following particulars of this court revolution were 
communicated to me by one of lord Cheſterfield's intimate friends. 
The firſt time he appeared at court on his return to London (the 
« 24th of October 1729), Sir Robert Walpole took him aſide and 
«© told him, Ind you are come to be Secretary of State. Not I, ſaid 
“his lordfhip, I have as yet no pretenſions, and wiſh for a place of 
« more eaſe. But I claim the Garter, not as a reward for my late ſer- 
O 0 2 | „ VICES, 
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| 44 ices, but in virtue of bis majefty's promife white prince of | Wales. 
| & am a man of pleaſure, and the blue ribband would add two inches 
| « 70 my ſize. Then 7 /ce how 1t is, replied Sir Robert, it is Town/hend' 
e intrigue, in which you have no ſhare; but it will be fruitleſs, you can- 
e not be Secretary of State, nor ſhall you be beholden for the gratif.- 
| « cation of your wiſhes to any body but myſelf.” 

| [31] Upon lord Cheſterfield's being made high ſteward on the 
1 19th of June, 1730, one of his predeceſſors, who was ſuſpected to 
| | have made ſome advantage of the places in his department, gave 
| Him a liſt of the perſons he had put in, and deſired that they might 
be continued. The anſwer was; I have at preſent no thoughts of 
1 turning any one out; but if I alter my mind, it will only be in relation 
| to thoſe who have bought. The biſhop of Waterford adds, that his 
| lordſhip, at firſt, gave three or four places in his department at the 
| recommendation of the royal family; but that afterwards he fol- 
|; lowed the example of the duke of Devonſhire, when lord ſteward 
| under king William III. and declined the ſame complaiſance, 
j 

| 


looking upon thoſe recommendations as ſo many encroachments. 

[32] During his ſtay he affiſted at the council in which the 
Z report was made of Colonel Chartres's trial and condemnation at 
the Old Bailey for a rape he had not committed, His pardon was 
voted unanimouſly. 

[33] The ſpirit and artful memoirs of theſe two ambaſſadors are 
inſerted | in Rouſſet's Recueil, vol. V. p. 5. 

[34] Count Zinzendorf, a man of great parts and vivacity, and 
lord Cheſterfield's particular friend. 

There is a remarkable paſſage in one of lord Cheſterfield's 
letters from the Hague, dated July 26, 1729, relative to this 
miniſter. - 

« Count Zinzendorf, the imperial miniſter, left this place laſt 
« Sunday morning, ſaying, that he was going to ſee ſome of theſe - 
„ provinces, and might poſſibly go to Spa, but with an air of great 
i „ myſtery, which has occaſioned ſome ſpeculation here; but for 

„my own part, as I know the gentleman, I do not believe 

a « the myſtery is upon account of the journey, but I believe he 
rather 
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« rather takes the journey for the Sake of the myſtery.” From the 
records above-mentioned, 

. [35] See his account of the ee for the treaty of the 
triple alliance in 1667. 

[36] None of the general hiſtories, or political collections, 
mention the private conferences in which the treaty of Vienna 
was prepared. I only find in lord Walpole's, pamphlet, entitled, 

The intere/ts of Great Britain fleadily purſued, p. 48. „ that it was 
« imparted in great confidence to the miniſters and ſome of the 
66 great men of the republic.” And in Rouſſet's Recueil; “that 
« ſuſpicions were entertained of the penſionary's having been 
&« privy to the negotiation.” It is likewiſe ſaid there, „that he un- 
« dertook to procure the conſent of the provinces.” But lord 
Cheſterfield has cleared up this matter in the paper already 
referred to at the end of his letters to his ſon, vol. II. p. 543. 
This ſpecimen of lord Cheſterfield's political abilities gives us 
ſtill greater cauſe to regret, that the account of this embaſſy 
which he is ſaid to have written may poſſibly never ſee the 
light. 3 

[37] See the paper quoted eie TI 

[38] The following extracts e two letters ot lord. Cheſter- 
field's to lord Townſhend, the one dated 18th, the other 25th. 
of February, 1729, will give an idea of the affe s Opinion 
of the prince. F ee 

<« The prince of Orange arrived here laſt night. 1 went to wait 
4s upon him, and as far as J am able to judge from half an hour's. 
« converſation only, I think has extreme good parts. He is 
« perfectly well-bred, and civil to every body, and with an eaſe and 
freedom that is ſeldom acquired but by a long knowledge of the 
« world; His face is handſome —his ſhape is not fo adyantageous 
as could be wiſhed, though not near ſo bad as 1 had heard it 
„ repreſented. The acclamations of the people are loud and uni- 
« yerſal. He aſſumes not the leaſt dignity, but has all the affa-- 
« bility and inſinuation that is neceſſary for a perſon. who would. 
« raiſe himſelf in a popular government.” 5 
«© AS 
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% As I have had the honor of frequently converſing with the 
prince, I can aflure your lordſhip, as far as I am able to judge, 
that he has both parts and knowledge, not only much above his 
age, but equal to any body's; and without troubling your lordſhip 
„with particulars, I believe I may venture to ſay, that he will equal 
„ the greateſt of his anceſtors in great and good qualities; I hope 
« he will in good fortune too,” From the original records before 
mentioned, FO | 

[39] Mr. Duncan, a principal officer in the prince's court, em- 
ployed at London to conclude this marriage, had ſeveral times 
conferred with lord Cheſterfield upon this ſubject. He continued 
his lordſhip's friend and correſpondent even after his defection from 
the court. Mr. Van Haaren, a nobleman of Friefland, greatly in 


favor with the prince, and whoſe poems, though written in Dutch, 


were ſo much eſteemed by Voltaire as to induce him to write and 
publiſh ſome verſes in praiſe of the author, was likewiſe our earl's 
friend. But the perſon with whom he was particularly connected, 


and entertained a. conſtant correſpondence, was Mr. Van Kreuningen, 


a gentleman who unites great ſingularities with conſiderable talents, 

[40] It appears from the records before quoted, that the pen- 
ſionary was not only inclined to oppoſe the prince of Orange in his 
views to the ſtadtholderat, but alſo in the intended match with the 
princeſs royal; and that, therefore, lord Cheſterfield had great diffi- 
culties to overcome in managing this matter, and in treating with the 
penſionary on a ſubject of ſo nice and delicate a nature. 

[41] The abbe Strickland, uncle to the gentleman here mentioned, 
was a man of conſiderable family; and his intereſt was fo great at 


Rome, that he had the promiſe of being made cardinal, upon his 


reſigning his claim to the court of Vienna in favor of the Zinzendorf 
family; and, at the recommendation of earl Stanhope, he was made 
biſhop of Namur. During the earl's adminiſtration he came over 
to England, and endeavoured to perſuade the Roman catholics to 
take an oath of allegiance to the king, which might have procured 
them the abolition of the teſt and other oppreflive acts. But this 
attempt was unſucceſsful; and perhaps both parties were averſe 
from terms of accommodation. 

[42] The 
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ſauff-box from the grand duke, 


[43] See lord Cheſterfield's own account of this illneſs in his 
letters to his ſon, vol. II. p. 510, 511. 


{44] He obtained ſeveral ſmall favors for his friends from the 
miniſter, and recommended his chaplain to him for a canonry of 


Windſor or prebend of Weſtminſter. 


[45] The frauds practiſed in the tobacco trade were the motives 
alledged to ſubject it to the laws of the exciſe. Theſe laws were 
repreſented, and perhaps with reaſon, as preferable to the methods 
uſed at, the Guitom-houſe, to prevent loſſes in the collection of duties 
and payment of drawbacks. The ſcheme was likewiſe recommended 
as particularly ſerviceable to American planters and the Engliſh 
fair traders, and only hurtful to ſmugglers and contraband dealers. 
On the other hand, the ill conſequences of theſe abuſes ſeemed not 


conſiderable enough to juſtify ſuch an innovation ; the remedy pro- 
poſed was not allowed to be either neceſſary or certain; new 


grievances, as well domeſtic as public, were apprehended from 
increaſing the number of exciſe officers; and ſuſpicions were enter- 
tained that, under the ſame pretence (for what branch of trade hath 


not its frauds?), an univerſal extenſion of the exciſe was either 
then, or might hereafter be, intended. The people, once poſſeſſed 


with the fear of an attempt upon their Hberties, compared this 
ſcheme to the Trojan horſe; and indeed it was likely to have proved 


as fatal to this miniſtry, as the obſtinate proſecution of a fanatic 


prieſt was to the whig miniſtry in the time of queen Ann. 

[46] The queen, finding that the exciſe bill was ftrongly oppoſed 
by the whole nation, applied, among others, to-lord Scarborough for 
his advice. His anſwer was, that the king muſt give it up. I will 
anſwer for my regiment, ſaid his lordſhip, again/? the pretender, but 
not againſt the oppoſers of the exciſe. Upon which her majeſty, with 
tears in her eyes, ſaid, we 72/4 then drop it. Letter of the biſhop of 
Waterford. The ſecond reading of the bill, in the houſe of com- 


mons, was accordingly put off by Sir Robert Walpole for two 


months. 


[47] Lord 


[42] The doctor received on this occaſion the preſent of a gold 
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[47] Lord Clinton was then one of the lordsof his majeſty's bed. 
chamber, and lord lieutenant of Devonſhire; he was advanced to 
the dignities of earl Clinton and baron Forteſcue, July 5, 1746. 


[ 48] By a miſtake in the Iliſtory of the debates and proceedings 
of the Houle of Lords, vol. IV. p. 152. the earls reſignation is ſaid 


to have been in May. 


[49] Craftſman, N* 354. April 14. 

AY. The Free Briton, N* 176. April 16. 

From, the report of the ſecret committee, printed in 1742, p. 
I 1 I, 112. it appears, that the author, Mr. Arnall, was paid by the 
government, and received in three years time, for this and other 
ſervices, near ten thouſand pounds. 
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NE day Lord, Cheſterfield, told; one of, his friends; Scar- 
.. S:boroughiacts upon principle, Which, I will not ſay of many; 
but he has put it into his _— that 8 18 rue che 
pretender. i \ Nute zen, adit on, 

[2] An anecdote, in appearance trifling, may, confirm In far 
theſe contrivances did extend. The late lord R—, with many 
good qualities, and even learning and parts, had a ſtrong deſire of 
being thought {kilful in phyſic, and was very expert in bleeding. 
Lord Cheſterfield who knew his foible, and on a particular occaſion 


wiſhed to have his vote, came to him one morning, and, after 


having converſed upon indifferent matters, complained of the head- 
ach, and deſired his lordſhip to feel his pulſe. It was found to beat 
high, and a hint of loſing blood given. I have no objection, and 
as I hear your lordſhip; has a maſterly hand, will you favor me with 
trying your lancet upon me? A propos, faid lord; Cheſterfield, after 
the operation, do yo go 70:ihe houſe to-day 25 Lord R anſwered, 
I did not intend to go, not being ſufficiently, informed of the queſtion. 
which is to be debated; but you who have confidered it, which fide. 
will you be o? The earl, having gained his confidence, eaſily. 
directed his judgement; he carried him to the houſe, and got him 
to vote as he pleaſed. He uſed afterwards to ſay, that none of his 
triends had done as much as he, mY oaks bled for the 800d 
of his country. N | 

[3] Beſides the a oalitical papers, the Jeans in 0 
ment, Rouſſet's Recueils, &c. in controverted points J have chiefly 
had in view the following capital pamphlets. 1. The Caſe of the 
Hanover forces, and the, Tao Vindications of it already mentioned, 
Sect. III. note 24. 2, I he Anſwer to the Caſe, intitled, The Intereſt of 
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Britain ſteadily purſued, by Mr. Horace, afterwards lord, Walpole, 


1744. 3. Miſcellaneous Thoughts on the preſent Poſture both of 


Foreign and Domeſtic Affairs, by Lord Hervey, after he had quitted 
the miniſtry; 1742 4. Faction detected by the Evidence of Facts, 
1743; With a maſterly anſwer to this pamphlet, intitled, A Defence 
of the People, 1744. 5. Apology for a late Reſignation (of lord 
Cheſterfield), - written without the concurrence of the earl, but 


approved by him after its publication, 1748; and 6. Examination 


of the Principles, ard an Inquiry into the Conduct, of the Two 
Brothers, in two parts, publiſhed under the direction of lord Gran- 
ville, 1749. Tre $8361 

[4] Her father Was Fredevick Achatz de schulenburg, Privy- 
councellor to the duke of Brunſwick-Lunenburg, lord of Stehler, 
Bezendorff, Angern, &. c. Her mother was Margaret Gertrude 
de Schulenburg, of the houſe. of Embden, daughter to Guſtavus 
Adolphus de Schulenburg, privy-counſellor to the elector of Bran- 
denburg, and eldeſt ſiſter of Mathew John count de nnn 
Annen of the republic of Venice. 
Fs] It did not at firſt promote the wifhed-for refloention of the 
pings! of Orange to the dignity of his anceſtors. It was even 
reported, tha: when the · marriage was communicated te the States 


General by Mr. Finch, the Britiſh miniſter at the Hague, Mr. 


Boetzlaer, one of the nobles of Holland, at the head of the anti- 
ſtadtholderian party, rectived private aſſurances, that the king would 
not interfere in the affairs of the prince. The States ſeemed to be 
well convinced of this diſpoſition of the monarch; and, in their 
anſwer to his majeſty's letter, after expreſſing their perſonal regard 
for the young prince, they declared, that they would by no means 
conſent to any alteration in their preſent form of government. 

61 Dr. Chenevix, his lordſflip's favorite chaplain, was by him 
recommended to the prince of Orange to teach him Engliſh; and 
by the interpoſition of the biſhop of London and the earl of Scar- 
borough, was made firſt chaplain to the princeſs This appoint- 
ment, however, met with comfiderable oppoſition from the miniſter, 
to whom, as well as to the queen, Dr. Chenevix had been repre- 
ſented: as ſtrongly devoted to lord Cheſterfield, and employed by him 


1 
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inpithig: politicalpamphlets, Tho! firſt charge he openly avowed 


to Mr. Finelhl at tac ben daetatiorhoabiiibutcdy denied, and 
the queen was convinced of his innocefice. Mr Duncan, the 


prince's agent at the Britiſh court; Mas, on him. and many other 
occaſtons very uſeful to Pr. Chenevixy Ian whom I received this 


information! / 8161-6 101 vaOIOgA T1 ANI ' 21090 211 1 

[7 The warm ſentiments) of ſeſttem amd attachment wlich he 
entertained for lord Cobham, undoubtedly animated His expreſſions, 
as they did thoſe of their common friend Mr. Nope an nn 


nes: 17101 10 41017. 211 131i 14 113 (Hiid 9 e714 OW! 11 5 7201. 3711 


And you, brave Cobham, to the lateſt breat, 7 1 
1 Shalk feel; your ruling paſſion ſtrofig in da 101 (. 
| "actin thoſe” moments as in all the paſt, % OH 5 'S 
Au Of fade 9270 country, heav'n!® ſhalt be yo Hatt. 


r [1921110771 | 1 10 O07 An: 
Stowe, the canine: refidence of that acopmplifized, noblem an, Was at 
that time the ſeat of wit, taſte, and virtue. Lord Cheſterfield, to the 
end of his life, remembered and mentioned, with a degree of enthu- 
ſiaſm, the happy days which he had paſſed in that delightful villa; 
he contributed to its decorations, and was; complimented» by the 


3 1 
0 * 


noble poſſeſſor with a place e the:fowiwhedahs: e in 


his temple of friendſhip, © L-CS dont 1M e 

8] His grace ſaid, with. Kill more e ſeverity charcvitzoH ih: am 
„ furpriſed to hear ſo much noiſe made abaut the remaval of two 
noble lords from their commands in the army. ii It is true, there 
„% have been two lords removed, but only ane ſuldier; and there- 
fore, when lords are pleaſed to talk of ſolſliers having been turned 
< out of their eee in the: army, they uught not to talk in 
the plural number.“ This ſarcaſm ſoon loſt call its force; two 
months only elapſed ads lord Stair's regiment was taken from 
him, and the next 11581 the uo of Argll Raney n * fame 
* 10 TA ul 5 
Ig] This >; account was: mente ta: me 3 the 
hop of Waterford, who had it from lord Scarborough himſelf, 
b. 4 See ae the k Hanover forces, p. To. ; 
1118 bj p 505 03 BB For This 
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denied by the minlſterial writers, who not only give no proof be 


Great Britain fleadily Pur ſued, p. 52, 53. The aſſertion of their 
antagoniſts ſeemis' to be ſupported by the call that was made in both 
'honfes: upon the miniſters for the inſtructions ſent to the Britif 
envoy in Poland in 1729 (When Auguſtus had a dangerous attack of 
the diforder which carried him off four years later), and by the refuſal 


communication, and he fpoke - warmly. to - ſupport it. It ought, 
however, to be obſerved, that the date of theſe inſtructions was 
anterior to the treaty of Vienna. At a period when tbe intereſts of 


| might have been very different from thoſe in 1733. 


„ Holland, fays the author of the Caſe of the Hanover forces, 
"gy 19, 20: % hat orders to be as loud and importunate as poſſible 


a 


with the States, to enter with us into inſtant meaſures for the pre- 
* growing power of France. They gave him to underſtand, that 


« they were very willing to meet his offers half-way; when, lo! it 


Vienna would tab care of Luxemburg only, and leave the ſecurity of 
the barrier in the Netherlands to the care of Great Britain and 
Holland; and having in Auguſt, 173 35 received from their engineer a 
"of troops, ſuddenly  agreed' ro 'nevotiate, and, againſt his  majeſiy's 


Here again,“ replies the former Writer in his further Vindication, 
p. 74. © the author is wholly filent as to what paffed before this 


"8 before it came to be ſigned, and was actually neceſſitated by the 


' [11] This was poſitively afferted by the oppoſition, and barely 


their denial, but rather endeavor to juſtify what was laid to their 
charge. See Ce of the Hanover forces, p. 15, 16. and Intere/t of 


of the miniſters to produce thoſe inſtructions. See Debates for 1735. 
Lord Chefterfield made the motion in the houſe of lords for this 


ſeveral courts were ſo fluctuating, the inſtructions _—_ in 1729 


[12] 1 ſhall here ſet down the oppoſite accounts given of that 
tranſaction by the champions of the two parties. * Our reſident in 


s ſervation of the houſe of Auſtria, and ſetting a bound to the 


os appeared he had no power to treat,” The States, anſwers the 
writer of the Intereft, &c. p. 5 2. were informed that the court "of 


relation of their barrier fokons Being in a ruinous condition, and deflitute 
inſiances, Sf ned, November 11, an ad of neutrality with France. 


« tranſaction; for this act of neutrality had been long in treat) 


5 4 conduct 


uct 
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ec conduct of England, which had refuſed. to ſend over the 10, 00 
c men it was by treaty, obliged to provide for the ſecurity of the 
barrier.“ What can be ſaid to all this, but, Cui creditis, Quirites & 


In the hiſtory of the Netherlands, which I mentioned before, the 


Engliſh are not repreſented as having been very preſſing with the 


Putch, to diſſuade them from a neutrality, vol. XIX. p. 161. Lord 
Stair; in a French memorial addreſſed to the king aſter the battle of 
Dettingen, ſays, In 1734, I preſented to your, majeſty a plan to 


form an army upon the n which would have rendered vou 


« the. arbitrator of Europe. ö 
[13] Very oppoſite again are the accounts * the. two | parties: 


Tn the Interęſi, &c. p. 35. it is ſaid; . The tender. of their. (England 


and Holland) good offices was made to, and. READILY ACCEPTED. BY, 
FRANCE; but the emperor rejected them for ſeveral months. 70; gelber. 
The language held to the miniſtry of France made an impr eli 01 upon. the 
cardinal de Fleury, and induced him, for fear of à general: war, lo 
haſlen the negotiation with the Imperial court, and. ſettle the articles 
of peace. No ſuch thing, if we believe the writer of Fadlion de- 


zefled, Pp. 31. The miniſter began to make propoſals, and to 
* offer his mediation. to the courts both of Paris and Vienna.— The 


« court of Vienna — ſeverely wounded - diſdained to treat with him 
« any more, and— the anſwer made to theſe propoſals by the king 
« of France concluded in theſe words: I will; do my 47m. endeauours 
* in Germany to weaken my enemies; I have already declared that. 
« eworld not keep poſſeſſion af any of the places If takes. Let 
« England rejt ſatisſied with this promiſe.— Sh would have Pleaſed nie 
in ber mediation, if ſhe had not at the ſame time armed hefſelf;— 
% but {would have: her .to know, that no power in Europe /hall give 

« law; and this you may tell your maſter, —The. peace was concluded 
with the Imperial court, in which. we were in no degree con- 


fulted.“ The Dutch hiſtory is equally poſitive. that England had 


no ſhare in the negotiation. Ibid. p. 206. e 
{14] Fog's Journal, January 17, 1736. Two other fatyrical 


papers, by the ſame hand; the one on the ears, the other on the 


eyes, were likewiſe inſerted on the 24th of January and 1oth of 
April of the ſame. year. Theſe: PIÞers were ſo well received, that 
they 


| 
| 


mier, of England, &, by lord Polin 
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they were re-publiftied at the end of the firſt volume of Cmmon 
Senſe, a e payer, which we ſhall ſoon have DTT to 
G 

[15] In one of lord Chefterfield's + ſpeck in 1735, 1 find hs 
following words, which might appear prophetic, if a dozen years 
were fufficiem to eftabliſh the reputation of a prophet. '© Before 
«the flames (of Wat) cat be etingürflied, 1 am afraid much blood 


„will be ſpilt, great princes muft ſuffer, even queens muff weep; 


the condutt of 'maittifters: muſt be inquired into, and fome muit 
© meet with that pubil iſiment they deſerve, before that flache can“ he 
2 extinguiſhed which has been raifed by their eiſtiaitiehnett, 


Debates of the Hſe of Lords,” vol. IV. p. 456. 1 (ge. 


[£67 Five acts of parliament, together with a ſeditiond paper 
were incloſed in a bag of brown paper, with ſeveral” Pat c of 
gun- powder. This Was dropped on the landing- place Betis cen che 
court of the kings bench and that of chancery, during the ſittings 

of the two courts, and by means of a match, ſeveral exploſions: were 
made, which greatly terrified the audience, and might have been 
attended with moft dreadful conſequences. Fanaticiſm, as well as 
diſſatis faction, Was at tie? bottom of this foolith, new powder-plot, 


A non5juring. Nen g e diſcovered to have been the contriver 


of this ridiculous affair: he Was puniſhed; but as more people were 
ſuſpected of having been concerned in 105 * "Op was por W. Ae 
future proſecution. en es e gy 
[17] From the report of the betet committee in 1742, it ap- 
ts that trot the year 17 32, no leſs a ſum than fifty thoutand 
pounds had been laviſhed upon gazetteers, couranteers, and other 
miniſterial writers, "NOW: 0 as "welt: as ee Fame or 
weekly papers. i 431 %%, call 4 15 1 101 re. 
1 8174. Leonidas, 651 Mr. Giger, FE tea by abſevipeion in 1 37. 
9] See the magazines and other periodical repoſſtories of wit. 
aof The Diſſertation ußon Pattiesg the . e ny” the 
l kb. Han 9 0 
[211 Fog's Journal; tlie Eraftſtanz Common Senſe; Old Eng- 
land. The moſt eminent members of the oppolition were con- 
cerned in theſe occaſiolial papers. © Thoſe of which lord Cheſterfield 
a was 
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was the author, were oftener calculated to reform the manners, and 
promote taſte and virtue. 

[22] The author and publiſher of e and ſome of the 
writers of the Craftiman, _ 

[23] This might be true, were not juries ſometimes known to 
be biaſſed by the prejudices of the times. It has, beſides, always 
been thought the character of a wiſe adminiſtration, to prevent 
crimes rather than to pumiſh them. 

_ [24} As I would not venture in this place. 10 give any extract of 
this ſpeech, I hope the readers will not be Apia, to ſee it com- 
plete at the end of this collection. 111. | 
[25] Many inſtances might be alledged of this po tion; the 
following, which I believe is not known, 1 ſhall give in the words 
of the biſhop of Waterford, in a letter to me. © Lord Cheſterfield 
(e having been ſo condeſcending as to come and pay a viſit to my wife 
an me at my country living, and ſpeaking one evening at ſupper 
« of lady Sundon (bed- chamber woman to queen Caroline, and firſt 
« couſin to colonel Dives my wife's father), told us a thing that 
« ſurpriſed us very much, which was, that through the, influence 
« of her ladyſhip, her majeſty had it once in her thoughts to make 
« Dr. Freind ſecretary of ſtate, though he was looked upon to be 
« inclined to jacobitiſm.“ This muſt have happened at the begin- 
ning of the reign of George II, for Dr. Freind, Who was made firſt 
phyſician to the queen, died July 26, 1728. 1 

[26] A deputation from the quakers haying waited, upon the 
prince to ſolicit. his intereſt in favor of their tithing bill in 1735 
he anſwered, 60 that as a friend to liberty in general, and tolera- 
tion in particular, he wiſhed they might meet with all proper 
« favor, but for himſelf he never gave his vote in parliament, and 
« jt did not become his ſtation to influence his friends, or direct his 
« ſervants. To leave them entirely to their own confcience and un- 
(6 derſtanding was a rule he had hitherto preferibed to himſelf, and 
« purpoſed through his whole life to obſerve.” The reply from 
Andrew Pit, the man who {poke in the name of the body, 2 not 
leſs remarkable. He ſaid, © May. it Pleaſe the prince of Wales, 


5 greatly affected with his excellent notions of liberty, and am more 
66 pleaſed 


= 
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„ pleaſed with the anſwer he has given us, than if he had as 
„our requelt.” 

[27] He had already diſtinguiſhed. himſelf as an imitator of 
Monteſquieu in his new Perſian letters, and had the principal ſhare 
with lord Cheſterfield in the periodical paper called Common Senſe, 
a paper replete with excellent leflons of . ee with 
er and wit. 5 

[28] I am told that at lord Botingbroke 8 firſt interview with the 
prince, his lordſhip, who was the firſt at the place of. re72dezvors, 
had taken up a book, in which he was reading when H. R. H. came 
up; upon which he haſtily roſe from his chair, and ſtepping for- 
ward, his foot ſlipped, and he was ready to fall down, When the 
prince ſupporting him ſaid, My lord, 1 hope 9255 may be an omen of 
my ſucceeding to raiſe you. 

[29] See Caſe of the Hanover forces, and nenn in fry eral 
Places. One of lord Cheſterfield's hon mots was current at the time, 
It was ſaid, that being one day in the houſe of peers before it was 
Hitting, he told ſome lords that he had found out an expedient for 
ever to get rid of the pretender, by humbly requeſting his majeſty 
to reſign Hanover to him, as then the * would Never more 
chuſe a king from that place. = 

[30] The orders enjoining the perſons who W the Wen 
court to abſtain from appearing at St. James's had been, at the be- 
ginning of 1738, more {trictly enforced. 

[31] The Spaniſh proverb is well known, “ War with all the 
„ world, but peace with England. „ 

[32] By that contract it was ſtipulated that the Engliſh ſhould 
be permitted to ſend annually a ſhip to the Spaniſh poſſeſſions in 
the South ſeas, with Negroes and other merchandiſe, . a term 
of thirty years. | | 

1331 The vrocraRinations of the Spamiſh court are Wera ede 
in Rouſlet's Recueil, &c. tom. XIII. p. 2. printed in 1740, and con- 
taining the principal pieces relative to this negotiation. It is there 
poſitively aſſerted, that the Britiſh miniſter was duped by thoſe of 
the oppoſite court, and his impatience was dnl equalled by their 
affected delays. 


3 [34] This 
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[34] This ſpeech of lord Cheſterfield's is one of thoſe which 
were choſen by Rouſſet to be inſerted in his Recueil, as containing 
the principal arguments urged by the Engliſh in ſupport of their 
pretenſions; but the 1 18 by no means worthy of the 
original. 

[ 35] Upon the diviſion, there were of the members preſent 71 
content and 58 not content, and of the proxies 24 content and 16 
not content. The total majority was therefore only 21. 

[36] As Sir Robert's and lord Cheſterfield's houſes were ate 
oppoſite to each other in St. James's ſquare, lord Scarborough was 
often ſeen going directly from the friend to the miniſter ; and ſuch 
was the opinion entertained by both of his integrity, that he 
never met on this account with the leaſt controul or cenſure from 
either. 

[37] He had two ſtrokes of apoplexy or pally, which, in the 
opinion of lord Cheſterfield, conſiderably aftected both his body and 
his mind. | 

[38] His 1 Was «fot furrounded with ſeveral books, which 
he had brought into the room, and * about him, with the piſtol 
in his mouth. | 

[39] I have ſufficient authority to contradict the reports th at were 
ſpread” about the cauſe of this fatal reſolution. The friend who 
knew him beſt, conſidered it merely as the effect of ſome diſtemper. 
Suicide never had an advocate in lord Cheſterfield, but he was tem- 
perate in his cenſures, and ready to make allowances for it. 

[40] See Letter CCXII. to his 5 

[41] There is ſomething very delicate, even in point of language, 
in the following ſentence. © We have not been injured, but we 
© have been ſlighted, which is worſe; becauſe a flight proceeds 
« a from contempt, whereas an injury proceeds often from 
*« fear.“ 

4 21 1 As to the penſion,” ſays the author of Faclion detected, 
P. 59, 60. © it is a bill allowed in private by all parties to be im- 
«© poſiible to take effect—it is for the intereſt of the public it ſhould 
never paſs into a law, and was never deſired by any man of ſenſe 
VoL. I. Q q ee that 
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« that it ſhould; and yet it is for the intereſt of the public that it 
& ſhould be frequently propoſed in the houſe of commons.” 

[43] One morning, ſays the biſhop of Waterford, that I was with 
him, his lordſhip was expreſſing how much he was concerned that 
J was ſo long without having better preferment, he at once told me 


in his joking manner; Well, I have jaſt thought of a way, by 


which JI am ture youll ſucceed with Sir Robert; go and tell him 


from me that I will accept of the lord lieutenancy of Ireland, I am 


{ure he will then procure you a good living from the crown, 


[44] Too anxious for the public weal, 
Suſpend; my lord, the rioble ſtrife ; 
Oh ! think, while Britain claims thy zeal, 
Thy friends and Britain claim thy life. 
Thy generous, free, exalted mind, 
Inſpird with freedom's ſacred flame, 
Glows with ſuch warmth for human kind, 
The heat impairs thy manly frame. 


Happy the man whom reaſon draws 
To ſettle in the golden mean; 
Who ſcorns fantaſtic fortune's laws, 
And laughs at flatt'ry's gaudy train. 
Who eagle-like from virtue's height 
The leſſ'ning pomp of courts ſurveys, 
Or like the bee, with happy flight, 
Amidſt the ſweets of beauty plays. 
Thus have I, at the noontide hour, 
In ſenates ſeen thee great appear, 
Ere night reclin'd, beneath the bow'r 
Repeat thy vows in Myra's ear. | 


So the great thunderer above 
(The rebel ſons of earth ſuppreſt) 

Flew on the ſilver phames of love, 

To find repoſe on Leda's breaſt. 


Ws 
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[45] Caſe of Hanover forces, p. 21—24. 

[46] In a letter to his fon (CCLIX), he compares that prince's 
court to that of Auguſtus, and adds, that in his capital “he would 
« ſee, full as well, as Horace did at Rome, how ſtates are detended 
« by arms, adorned by manners, and improved by laws.” In re- 
turn, this darling ſon was received with great civility by the Pruſſian 
monarch ; and I am told, that upon the repreſentation of ſome of 
his courtiers concerning the diſadvantages of his birth, he anſwered 
with warmth ; Were he lord Cheſterfield's dog, I would have him 
treated in the moſt diſtinguiſhed manner. 

[47] Siſter to the cardinal of that name, and herſelf the great 
protectreſs of men of letters and wit. 

[48] The opinion entertained of the Engliſh at the firſt breakin 8 
out of the war, is in a moſt lively manner expreſſed i in the ſubjoined 
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extract of a letter, dated Bordeaux, March 6, 1740. Que dites- 


« yous des Anglois? Voyez comme ils couvrent toutes les mers. 
C'eſt une grande baleine; et fotum ſub pectore pofſidet equor. La 
reine d Eſpagne a appris à toute VEurope un grand ſecret, c'eſt que, 
« les Indes qu'on croyoit 'attachees a VEſpagne par cent mille chaines 
« ne tiennent qua un fil.” This came from a Frenchman, but that 
Frenchman was Monteſquieu. See his letter to the ns, wt Nicolini, 
printed 1767, p. 29. 135 

[49] See lord Bathurſts ſpeech in the debate December at., 

[50] This is affirmed in a much ſtronger manner in the well 
known pamphlet aſcribed to lord Granville, and entitled, Examina- 
tion of the Principles, &c. of the Two Brothers, &c. p. 4. 

[51] What lord Cheſterfield's ſentiments were on this occaſion 
appears from the following extract of one of his lordſhip's letters. 
« Your friend, but not our friend, is ſet out to-day for his country- 
« ſeat—torn from the king by the majority of parliament, and at 
the ſame time loaded with freſh marks of bis favor, ſuch as the 
« title of earl, a conſiderable penſion, places for his friends and 
« dependents. —His retreat does not look as if it would be a very 

quiet one— Our earl was heated when he wrote this. He 


afterwards did more juſtice to the great qualities of his antagoniſt. 


It ſhews however that his oppoſition was founded on principle. He 
2 9g 2 certainly 
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certainly was in earneſt.in the part he took in the debates about the 
indemnification bill. | 

[52] © Sixteen unfortunate and inglorious years ſince his removal 
% have already written his elogium.“ This was indiſputably true 


in 1758. See Catalogue of Royal and Noble Authors, vol. 11. 


p. 132. | 

[53] This was s moſt ingenioully done in the application made of 
Tully's famous compariſon between Cœſar and Anthony with his 
aſſociate, at the head of the above-mentioned pamphlet. An voz 


&« eſtis ulla re cum eo comparand1? Fuit in illo ingenium, ratio, me- 


© moria, literæ, cura, cogitatio, diligentia. Multos annos regnare 
« meditatus, magno labore quod cogitarat, effecerat; muneribus, 
« monumentis, congiariis, multitudinem imperitam delenierat, ſuos 
« premiis, adverſarios clementize ſpecie devinxerat—quid multa; 
« attulerat jam libere civitati, partim metu, partim patientia, con- 
« ſuetudinem ſerviendi. Cum illo ego vos dominandi cupidine com- 
<« parare poſſum, ceteris vero rebus nullo modo eſtis comparandi.” 
Cicero Philippic. 

[54] The following information 1 received from the biſhop of 
Waterford, *© Lord Cheſterfield ſpoke to me of him as of one who 
“had not been true to his party. He ſaid, that the laſt time that 
« he was at a large meeting of the moſt conſiderable members of 


< the oppoſition, to clear himſelf of the ſuſpicions he lay under, he 


« declared to them in a ſolemn manner that he was for the broad 
bottom in the largeſt ſenſe, and that he would never take any 
« itep without acquainting them of it: upon which it was obſerved, 
that as they could not always meet together, a particular perſon 
« ſhould be appointed to take his information, and in conſequence 
„the duke of Argyll was named and agreed to; but Mr. Pultency 
&« never went to him afterwards.” Very different accounts of this 
remarkable conference are given by the author of Fachion detec7ed, 


&c. p. 45. and the author of the anſwer, entitled, A Defence of 
the people, &c. p. 83. But the latter ſeems more conſiſtent, and 


agrees beſt with lord Cheſterfield's account. 
[ 5 50 Earl of Bath. 
6 = 1351 Buns 
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[55] Thus he wrote to his favorite chaplain immediately on the 
revolution. The public has aſſigned me different employments, 
„and among others that which you mention (the lord lieutenancy 
« of Ireland), but I have been offered none, I have aſked for none, 
« and I will accept of none, till I ſee a little clearer into matters 
« than I do at preſent. . I have oppoſed meaſures, not men, and the 
change of two or three men only is not a ſufficient pledge to me 
« that meaſures will be changed, nay rather an indication that they 
will not, and I am ſure no employment whatſoever ſhall prevail 
« with me to ſupport meaſures I have ſo juſtly oppoſed. A good 

conſcience is in my mind a better thing than the beſt employment, 
and I will not have the latter, till I can keep it with the former : 
when that can be, I ſhall not decline a public life, though in 
truth more inclined to a private one.” What may appear dark in 
this letter, which was dated March 6, 1742, will ſoon be cleared 
up from his lordſhips conſtant oppoſition to burthenſome continen- 
tal meaſures, which he looked upon as the compound effects of. 
ſelf-ir tereſt and intoxication. In the pamphlet which I have already 
qi... 10 often, as containing our earl's political creed, I find theſe 
wor. 55 : © The parliament met under the greateſt concern and aſto- 
„ niſhment at the Hanover neutrality, at the Spaniards: reigning 
« triumphant oyer the Mediterranean, at the inactivity of our fleet 
there; with the moſt ſenſible concern for the deplorable ſituation 
« to which the houſe of Auſtria was reduced, and with the moſt ſin- 
e cere diſpoſition to act vigorouſly and. effectually in her behalf. 
« But nobody was ſanguine, I ſhould: ſay deſperate, enough to ima- 
„ gine that this mighty enterpriſe could be accompliſhed by the 
„ ſtrength or at the expence of England ALONE! * Caſe of the IIa 
nover forces, p. 43. 
[56] It is entitled, An Ode to a great Number of Great Men lately. 
made, and contains among others the following ſtanzas: : 
See a new progeny deſcends 
From heaven of Britain's trueſt friends, 

O Mule attend my call! 
To one of theſe direct my flight; 
Or, to be ſure that we are right, 

Direct it to them all. | 

But 
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But firſt to C— fain you'd ſing, 
Indeed he's neareſt to the king, 
Fet careleſs how you uſe him: 
Give him, I beg, no labour'd lays, 
He will but promiſe if you praiſe, 
And laugh if you abuſe him. 


Then (but there's a vaſt ſpace betwixt) 
The new-made e— of B— comes next, 
Stiff in his popular pride: 

His ſtep, his gait, deſcribe the man, 
They paint him better than J can, 
Waddling from fide to fide. 


Each hour a different face he wears, 
Now in a fury, now in tears 
Now laughing, now in ſorrow, 
Now he'll command, and now obey, 
Bellows for liberty to-day, _ 
And roars for power to-morrow. 


At noon the Tories had him tight, 
With ſtauncheſt Whigs he ſupp'd at night, 


Each party thought t have won him : 
But he himſelf did ſo divide, 


 Shuffled and cut from ſide to ſide, | 
That now both parties ſhun him. 


See yon old dull important lord, 

Who at the long' d- for money board 
Sits firſt, but does not lead. 

His younger brethren all things make, 

So that the treaſury's like a ſnake, 

Whoſe tail impels the head. 


The valiant 8 valorous S—, 
Britain's two thunderbolts of war, 
Still ſtrike my raviſh'd eye; 
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But oh! their ſtrength and ſpirit's flown, 
They, like their conqu'ring ſwords, are grown 
Ruſty by lying by. 


More changes better times this ifle 
Demands, oh ! Chefterfield, Argyll, 
To bleeding Britain bring 'em; 
Unite all hearts, appeaſe each ſtorm, 
"Tis yours ſuch actions to perform, : 
My pride hall be to ſing em. 


[57] He meant lord Hervey, Who in ſpeaking againſt this bill, 
and on many other occaſions, had defended the late miniſter. He 
continued ſo to do, after he had loſt, under the ee adminiſtra- 
tion, his place of lord privy ſeal. 


[58] The motion to exonerate the nation of the charge and 


burden of the mercenaries, was introduced by lord Cheſterfield's 


kinſman, the earl of e ſon to the great miniſter of: the 


fame name. 
[59] See the French letter; which his lordihip wrote to the king 


on reſigning his employments, and which was printed in Germany. 
it deſerves to be preſerved on many accounts, and will therefore be 


inſerted at the end of the volume. 


[60] © The pacific miniſters were the men who oppoſed this pa- 
e cific meaſure, in which both the king, himſelf, and Granville, 


would have willingly conſented if it had not been rejected by 
« them, to whom it was ſent over for their approbation. You-— 


« will hardly think it poſſible for the two brothers to have been the 


« authors of continuing the war, which might have bcen happily 


«and honorably ended at that time—much leſs that they 
* ſhould be able, at the ſame time, not only to conceal this fact, 


but to charge it on their rival with ſucceſs- This was. followed 


by the ſtrongeſt oppoſition to the treaty of Worms.“ Exanuna- 


tion of the principles, &c. of the two brothers, p. 8, 9. 

[61] Apology for a late reſignation, p. 5. 

[62] He inveighed in a particular manner againſt the pamphlet 
called the Caſe of the Hanover forces, from whence he ſaid the 
{ſpeakers 
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ſpeakers on the other ſide, and in particular Mr. Pitt, denved their 
principal arguments. 
[63] Soon afterwards earl of Egmont. 
[64] Lord Morton, in his ſpeech, made a ' handſome encoraium 
of. the late miniſter. He com mended. his character as à friend, his 
abilities as a ſtateſman. He regretted * bis Toſs, and exclaime( 
againſt thoſe who had deprived his country « of ſuch” a ſupport. As 
the miniſters complained of the ſcurrility and abuſe with which 
their conduct and perſons, were aſperſed | in weekly libels, he ſeverely 
arraigned them for having introduced and encouraged that licen- 
tiouſneſs of public prints, and condemned them to ſuffer unpitied 
that pain which they had inflicted upon their predeceſſors, and by 
their example teach their ſucceſſors, that every act of wickedneſs at 
laſt is practiſed againſt its inventor. 
[65] The motion for preſenting an addreſs to the king on that 
occaſion, was made by the earl of Orford, who ſpoke for the firſt 
time in the houſe of peers, and animadverted upon the new mi- 
niſtry, for not having been the firſt introducers of ſuch an addreſs, 
He expreſſed in warm and affecting terms his gratitude and zeal 
for a maſter whom he had ſerved ſo long, and ſo tenderly loved. 
[66] Burnet's Memoirs of his own times, vol. II. p. 522. 
[67] See Plut. in Phocyon. po 
[68] © Nec vero me fugit, quam ſit acerbum, parentum ſcelera 
„ filiorum penis lui. Sed hoc preclare legibus comparatum et, 
«© ut caritas liberorum amiciores parentes reipublice redderet. 
„ Itaque Lepidus crudelis in liberos, non is qui Lepidum hoſtem 
judicat.“ Epiſt. ad Brutum XVI. And in XIX. “ Videtur ipſe illud 
* crudele, quod ad liberos qui nihil meruerunt, pœna pervenit 
« ſed 1d et antiquum eſt, et emnium civitatum; ſiquidem etiam 
„ Themiſtoclis liberi eguerunt.“ | 
[69] This book was publiſhed for the firſt: time in the beginning 
of 1745; it was reprinted in 1746, and the laſt edition appeared in 
1748. The copy of this edition belonging to Dr. Birch and be- 
queathed to the Britiſh Muſeum, was a preſent to him from the 
author. This performance is mentioned by the ſaid friend as * 2 


66 ſingle work indeed, and compoſed at a very early age, but deciſive 
« bf 


« preciſion.” 
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« of a grand queſtion of law, and ſanction of government, the 
« grounds of which had never before been ſtated with due 
See Dr. Birch's dedication to Charles Yorke, eſq; 
then attorney general, prefixed to the Letters, Speeches, &e. 
of lord chancellor Bacon publiſhed by him and printed in 1763. 

[70] The Biographical Dictionary, and Parliamentary Regiſter, 
place Mr. Hammond's death in 17 42. 

[71] Love elegies written in 1732, publiſhed in 1743. The 


preface will be found among his lordſhip's miſcellaneous pieces. 


The reaſon why the noble editor did not put his name to the publi- 


cation, may have been his friend's encomium of him in the fol- 
lowing ſtanzas of the 1 3th elegy: 


Stanhope in wiſdom as in wit divine 
May riſe and plead Britannia's glorious cauſe; : 
With ſteady rein his eager wit confine, 
While manly ſenſe the deep attention draws. 


Let Stanhope ſpeak his liſt'ning country's wrong 
My humble voice ſhall pleaſe one partial maid; 
For her alone I pen my tender ſong, 
Securely ſitting in his friendly ſhade. 


Stanhope ſhall come and grace his rural friend, 
Delia ſhall.wonder at her noble gueſt : 

With bluſhing awe the riper fruit commend, 
And for her huſband's patron cull the beſt, 


_ [72] This appears from ſeveral of his letters; and in particular 
from the following extract of one to his friend baron de Kreuningen 


at the Hague, dated July 7, 1752. *© I will maintain to the face 


Hof all the pedants in the univerſe, that Pope's epiſtles and ſatires 
“have all the good ſenſe and preciſion of Horace's, with a thou- 
« ſand times more wit.” See letters in this collection, book I. 
Let. XCVIIL 5 5 

[73] Epilogue to the ſatires written in 1738. Under theſe 


lines ſtands this note of the learned prelate, whoſe illuſtrations 


adorn the works of his friend.“ Philip earl of Cheſterfield, com- 
"© n N 
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& monly given by writers of all parties for an example to the age he 


„lives in, of ſuperior talents and public virtue;“ to which I ſhall 


add the following lines from the biſhop's ingemous friend Dr, 
Brown, in his eſſay prefixed to Mr. Pope's ſatires, wherein he ſays 


that poet 


«© Now with a muſe more ſacred and refin d 
“ Calls forth a Cheſterfield's or Lonſdale's mind.“ 


[74] See Mr. Pope's epiſtle on the characters of women. 
[75] © Her grace defires Mr, Glover and Mr. Mallet may write 


„ the hiſtory of the duke of Marlborough, that it may be known 


& to the world how truly the late duke wiſhed that juſtice ſhould 


„be done to all mankind, who, her grace was ſure, left king 


James with great regret, at a time when it was plain it was with 
% hazard to himſelf, and if he had been like the patriots of the 
„ preſent times, he might have been all that an ambitious man 
& could have hoped for, by aſſiſting king James to ſettle popery in 
„England. Her grace ſays ſhe ſhould be extremely obliged to the 
c earl of Cheſterfield, who never had any call to give himſelf any 
ce trouble about her, if he would comply with her very earneſt 
“ requeſt, which is, that he will direct the two perſons above- 
« mentioned, who are to write the ſaid hiſtory, which ſhe is ex- 


e tremely deſirous ſhould be done well. Her grace deſires that no 
„ part of the ſaid hiſtory be in verſe, and that it may not begin 


« in the uſual form of hiſtories, but only from the revolution. 
« And ſhe directs that the ſaid hiſtory ſhall, before it is printed, 
« have the approbation of the earl of Cheſterfield, and all her 
«© executors, &c.” Her grace's intentions were however completely _ 
fruſtrated, Mr. Glover ſoon deſiſted from this undertaking, and 

reſigned his ſhare to his colleague Mr. Mallet. This laſt gentleman, 
very equal to the taſk, and abundantly furniſhed with family papers, 
foreign intelligence, and all kind of private information, died in 
1765; without having made any great progreſs in the work; at leaſt 


very few fragments were found among his papers. 


[76] This worthy miniſter unhappily exchanged the olive fas 
the laurel, being killed in 1740 at the battle of Rocoux. 


[77] The 
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[77] The allied army, commanded by marſhal Wade, was com- 
poſed of 22,000 Engliſh, 16,000 Hanoverians, 12,000 Auſtrians, 
and 35,000 Dutch, in all, 85,000, the fineſt troops that ever were 
brought into the field, The French left marſhal Saxe with a body 
only of 38,000 men, their garriſons being totally drained of troops, 
and wholly unprovided for a ſiege. Conduct of y two brothers, 
P- 13, 14. 
[78] Sec the Conduct of the two Seeker „ Sec p. 14 15. 
[79] This was ſtrongly expreſſed in the following French lines, 
which came from the camp of the enemy: 
“Pans les plaines de Lifle exemptes de carnage, 
Il eſt un camp fameux en illuſtres guerriers; 
_ © Bellone chaque jour les conduit au fourage, 
Et leur donne du foin en guiſe de lauriers.” 
The French garriſon at Liſle diſplayed their wit, at the expence of 


the inactive warriors they could ſee from their walls. Harlequin 


was introduced upon the ſtage, ſtrutting along with great pomp, 
and in a characteriſtic dreſs, with a bundle of letters under each 
arm. Being aſked what he had under the right, he anſwered orders, 
and what under the left, with equal ſolemnity, coz27:7er-0rders. 
This, I am told, was exactly the fact, except that both the orders 
and counter-orders were in the tame letters; the former 1 in the body, 
and the latter in the poſtſcript. 


[80] © His lordſhip told me once that many lies had been told of 


him to the king, and with ſuch circumſtances, that he was not 


« ſurpriſed that his majeſty believed them.” Letter from the biſhop 


of Waterford, 
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NOTES of SECTION V. 


[x], ASE of the Hanover Sohived, gc / *. 505 at: 
[2] Ibid. Pe 45. 405 

431 wat on 5 

[4] Apology for a late wegn P- 13. 

[ 5] Caſe of the Hanover . p. 5 3. 

[6] Apology, &c. p. 9 

I HIST ENT 23.9 
[8] * Abbe de la Ville had abilibienin temper; and induſtry. We 
& could not viſit, our two maſters being at war; but the firſt time 1 
“met him at a third place, I got ' ſomebody to preſent me to him; 
« and I told him, that though we were to be national enemies, I 
&« flattered myſelf we might, however, 'be' perſonal friends. Two 
ce days afterwards, I went early to ſolicit the deputies of Amſterdam, 
ce where I found abbe de la Ville, who had been before-hand with 
« me; upon which I addrefled myſelf to the deputies, and faid 
„ ſmilingly, I am very ſorry, gentlemen, to find my enemy with you; 
ce my knowledge of bis capacity is already ſufficient to fear bim: we are 
« not upon equal terms, but I truſt to your own intereſt againſt his 
& talents; if I have not had this day the fit word, I ſhall at leaft have 
&« Zhe laſt. They ſmiled; the abbe was pleaſed with the compli- 
ment, and the manner of it. He ſtayed about a quarter of an 
© hour, and then left me to my deputies, with whom I continued 
e upon the ſame tone, though in a very ſerious manner; that I was 
« only come to ſtate their own true intereſts to them, plainly and 
« ſimply, without any of thoſe arts which it was neceſſary for my 
« friend to make uſe of to deceive them. I carried my point, and 
continued my procede with the abbe; and by this eaſy and polite 
commerce with him at third places, I often found means to fiſh 

4 & out. 
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« out from him whereabouts he was.” Lord Cheſterfield's Letters to 
his ſon, letter CCLVIII. See likewiſe letter CCXCII. where he adds very 
eee « There is not a more prudent maxim than to live with 
« one's enemies as if they may one day become one's friends, as it 
« commonly happens, ſooner or later, in the viciſſitudes of political 
« affairs.” 

[9] © The abbe de la Ville and I were at once friends and enemies 
« at the Hague; and it was not our fault if we had not a peace four 


years ago.“ Letter of lord Cheſterfield, dated March 12, 1749, 


ſee book I. Lett. XXXIV. 5 | | 
[10] That this was the common opinion among the people i 18 


ſufficiently acknowledged in all the hiſtories of the times; and the 


famous Rouſſet is ſaid to have been the principal promoter of that 
report. See Vaderlandſche Hiſtorie, vol. XX. p. 32, 33. 

[11] When the duke of Cumberland was appointed to this com- 
mand, he was only conſidered as the nominal commander, on 
account of his inexperience and great youth. Marſhal Konigſeg 
was in reality the commander in We a8 . Was men called 2 


latere. 0 


[12] Exardinatidn-of tis JT of themes as 85 P. 29. 
[13] The following anecdote I received from the biſhop of Wa- 


terford. In conſequence of the plan that had been concerted, as 
ſoon as the ſiege of Tournay was begun, lord Cheſterfield received 
a letter from marſhal Konigſeg the Auſtrian commander, acquainting 


him, that ſuch a day the \confederate army were to nove, which 
was the word that had been agreed upon between them to expreſs 
the intended attack. His excellency, upon receiving this letter, 
waited on the States General, to acquaint them with the contents. 
He mentioned the ſame day at his table the news of the approaching 
action. Three officers were preſent, who, upon hearing this, as 


ſoon as dinner was over, ſet out immediately for Flanders, and 


arrived at Fontenoy the day before the battle was fought; and one 


of them, the ſon of Sir John Vanbrugh, was wounded in the action 
by a ball, which was quite flattened on the ſide that ſtruck ag ainſt 


his thigh-bone, and yet, what is remarkable, without breaking it. 
This extraordinary particular was communicated by a friend, who 
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ſaw and examined the ball after the ſurgeon had extracted it from 
the wound, of which this ingenious and ae e Gee a 
few days after the battle. 7 

[14] Copy of a letter from lord pelinghmoke to Sir Everard 
dee ſecretary to his royal highneſs the 8 of Cumberland, 
dated Batter ſoa, MAY 14, 1745. 


DEAR SIR, 


YOU have had letters, 1 dank not; ON the 1055 unfortunate event 
from all your friends who are in the world; it is time, therefore, 
that you ſhould hear on the tame occaſion from one who is out of it. 
You know: that no one can take a warmer part than I do in all that 
concerns the intereſt and honor of this country. Neither a long 
proſcription, nor loſſes, nor mortifications of every kind, can make 
me indifferent to them. The ſentiment is natural and habitual too 
in me. The diſappointment of his royal highneſs before Tournay, 
and the loſs of ſo many brave men, grieve me to the ſoul. - I call it 
a diſappointment, for the duke, the Britiſh, and the Hanoverian 
troops cannot be ſaid properly to have been defeated. The 


common cauſe ſuffers, but our national honor is advanced; and that 


of the young hero you ſerve, riſes above all the examples we have 
had ſince our black prince and Henry the fifth. There is comfort 
in theſe confiderations for the paſt, and hope for what is to come. 
The courage and conduct he ſhewed in the action, make him an 
object of admiration to all the world, and the compaſſionate tears he 
Med after it, give them a new luſtre in my ſenſe. Both one and 


the other endear him to the people among whom he was born, tor 


whom he fights, and for whom he feels. — God proſper him! I was 
ſorry that your hurry of buſineſs and my retired life, hindered me 
from embracing you at your departure. But wherever you go, my 
beſt wiſhes accompany; you, and every affectionate ſentiment that 
can flow from the heart of one who is, dear fir, 
- Your ſincere friend, 
and moſt obedient humble ſervant, 
| BOLINGBROKE. 


[rs] Conduct 


So RT. OS. 
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[15] Conduct of the two Brothers, p. 42. 

[16] The great ſhare which the Iriſh brigade had in the ſucceſs 
of the day was fully aſcertained by one of their moſt reſpectable 
countrymen, colonel] Dromgold. He publiſhed two letters in 
French, on purpoſe to expoſe the fallacious account given by Vol- 
taire, in his poem on the battle of Fontenoy; a poem which lord 
Cheſterfield, notwithſtanding his partiality to the author, very 
wittily ridiculed in one of his French letters. See book I. lett. XIV. 
of this collection. 


[17] Both the Ore ak the letter will be inſerted in this 


EN 


[18] Lord Cheſterfield was one of cher as lord lieutenant of 


Ireland and privy-counſellor. 


[19] This conqueſt was certainly of great. importante and in the 
end procured peace; but it was magnified to ſuch a degree, that the 
noble duke, then at the head of the admiralty, declared, hat if 
France was maſter of Port/mouth, he would hang the man who ſhould 
give up Cape Breton in YE Fit. 1 for a late Reſignation, 


P. 14. 


[20] Ibid. p. 13. 
| [21] Second Series of Facts and d Arguments &c. P. 39. 
[22] Ibid. p. 43. 45. 


[23] Ibid. p. 44. 5 
[24] Lord Cheſterfield alluded « to 5 raiſing of theſe regiments 


in his humourous petition to the king, re-printed at the end of the 

collection of letters to his ſony, ' © Your petitioner-raiſed ſixteen com- 
„ panies, of one hundred men each, at the public expence, in 
* {upport of your majeſty” 8 undoubted on to the do earn crown 
* of theſe realms.“ e 

[25] Letter COLXXIV. 

[26] From the biſhop of Waterftir®s letrert; Who adds the fol- 
lowing circumſt ace. “ A perſon, when he was in this kingdom, 
* aſked him one day, how he could go through ſo much buſineſs; 
* and received this anfiver, becauſe I never put of 2 to- morroto what 
can do to-day.” 

[27] From the ſame. 


= _ [28] It 
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[28] It will be found among his lordſhip's miſcellaneous pieces, 

[29] A zealous proteſtant, thinking to pay his court to the lord 
lieutenant, came to inform him, that one of his coachmen was x 
Roman catholic, and privately went to maſs. Does he indeed? ſaid 
his lordſhip; well, I wwill take care he ſhall never carry me there. 

[30] The dean's famous letters under that name are ſufficiently 
known. je N a1] 

[31] An inſtance of his lordſhip's calmneſs and preſence of mind 
on this occaſion has been given me by the biſhop of Waterford, 


&« I cannot, ſays he, forbear to mention a. pun of his lordſhip', 


& which ſhews his quickneſs at repartee, and that he had the beſt 
« informations of the diſpoſitions of the Roman catholics, and was 
not afraid of them. The vice-treaſurer, Mr. Gardner, a man of a 


“ good character and a conſiderable fortune, waited upon him one 


„ morning, and in a great fright told him, that he was aſſured, upon 
good authority, that the people in the province of Connaught were 
actually riſing. Upon which lord Cheſterfield took out his watch, 
« and with great compoſure :anfwered him, If 7s nine o'clock, and 
« certainly time for them to riſe; I therefore believe your news to 
&« be true.” „„ 

[32] The following information, which gives a ſingular inſtance 
of lord Cheſterfield's vigilance in his vice-royalty, has been commu- 
nicated by the biſhop of Waterford. It is given in the words of 
the gallant and active captain Mercer, from whom the information 
on 

In the year 1745, captain Mercer was ordered to convoy the earl 
of Cheſterfield from Holyhead to his government of Ireland, where 
he landed on the 3 1ſt of Auguſt, In November following, a large 
fleet of Eaſt India-men arrived in the harbour of Galway, where 
his excellency and the commiſſioners thought proper to ſend down a 
number of revenue officers, to prevent ſmuggling. On which occa- 
ſion moſt of captain Mercer's crew and officers were ſent on that 
ſervice by land, and his veſſel unrigged and laid up. But lord 


Cheſterfield having received letters from Belfaſt, in the county of | 


Antrim, that the rebels had taken poſſeſſion of Glaſgow; and that 
there were three or four hundred boats aſſembled off Air, Irwin, 


and 
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and Salt Coats) w lich Were but a ſtniall diſtance from the Iriſh 
coaſt; pevple were much alarmed; leſt an invaſion was intended, 
and hoped for ſorne afffſtawe by fc. Their fears were fo great, 
that they were ever burying! their liner plate, &c. under ground; 
and no men of War being ther on the Irifſi coaſt, his excellency ſent 
for captain Mercer late at night, and informed him of the melan- 
choly accounts he had received; and that he knew of no means 
which could fo ſpeedily eaſe the peoples minds as his ſailing directly 
to Bel faſt; to find but the'defigry of chat large fleet of boats, and to 
give the natives every cfiſdlation and aſſiſtance in bis power. 
Captain Mercer told His exceilency, that his ſhip was unrigged, 
his officers and crew at Galway, and that he had no method of 
ſailing but by ſhipping a new crew, which muſt be done by appro- 
bation of the board of revenue. Lord Cheſterfleld, though it was 
then very late at night, had Mr. Gray, one of the commiſſioners, 
raiſed out of bed to give thei neceſſary orders, and after wards hoped 
captain Mercer would be equrpped in a few days. Immediately | 
captain Mercer, with the few men he had left and ſome affiſtants, 
began to rigg his ſhip and get proviſions on board, and the next 
morning was ſo lucky as to have ſhipped a complete crew, when he 
waited upori his extelleny; to inforih him he was ready to ſail, 
and only waited His cörttfnands; whith were, to gain every intelli- 


f gence of the rebels'motions; and to Ueliver diſpatches from the lords 
n of the admiralty tot WO Ip of war, conimandetl by the captains 
Duff and Knowell, which were cruiſing between the Clyde and the 
fl ile of Man, to prevent ſpirits or any-other liquors: going from thence 
re to the rebels. He was fortunatè enough to fall in with them the 
ve next day, and then ftood over to the coaſt of *Scotlatid, where he 
of diſcovered that the fleet of boats, which had 4o much alarmed the 
1 people on the Northertt coalt of Ireland, were only fiſhing” for 
a herrings. This intelligence, in a great meaſure; diffipated their 
at tears, and captain Mercer continued on that ſtation tiltthe fpring of 
rd the year, giving lord Cheſterfield every intelligence he could receive 
of by keeping up a correſpondence ' with general Campbell, father to 
lat the preſent duke of © Argyll, who arrived ſoon after with a frigate 
in, of war and two tranſports laden with arms and n money, to raiſe and 
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pay the Argvllihire militia. In the month of April, the: rebels. 
quitted the weſt of Scotland, and captain Mercer was ordered to 
convoy his excelleney the earl of Cheſter field to Cheſter, where, 
ſoon alter their landing, they received intelligence of the duke of 
Cumberland having totally defeated the rebels at Culloden, 

Captain Mercer commanded at that time a ſmall frigate. of. ten. 
guns and fifty men, in the ſervice of the revenue. 

[33] Rolt's Hiſtory of the. laſt War. 5 


13 


13 51 By that act, all popiſh eſtates, at the death; of the late . 
poſſeſſor, are divided in equal parts, ſhare and ſhare alike, among. 
his popiſh relations who are the neareft of kin, if they all continue 


in their religion; but if one of them turn proteſtant, he becomes. 


the heir at law. As lord Cheſterfield approved of that act, I cannot. 
help thinking that even_he.himfelf was not ablolutely free from all! 
prejudices on that ſubjec ttt. 

[36] Lord Cheſterfields letters. to the bihop of Waterford, book. 
11. letter XXXI. | 0 | 

[37] Ibid. book III. letter XXI. 11 

[38] From private information of the biſhop af Waterford: 

[ 39] The following fact, which may be depended upon, is a. 
proof of this aſſertion. A very conſiderable gentleman of the 
county of Kerry, and member of parliament, was indebted to a. 


neighbouring tradeſman, who had frequently. applied. to him for 


the payment of his juſt demand. The tradeſman going one day to 


the gentleman's houſe to renew his application, the latter ordered 


his ſervants to tie him to the pump and horſewhip him. Theſe 
orders were obeyed with the utmoſt ſeverity. The poor man 


came up to Dublin with his complaints to the lord lieutenant, who 


immediately directed a ſpecial commiſſion of oyer and terminer to 
repair to that county and try the cauſe; the conſequence of which 
was, that the gentleman was fined in a very heavy penalty. 
40]. This young nobleman died of the ſmall-pox at Paris, to the 
inexpreſſible regiet of his mother, who, to the day of her death, 
never forgave herſelf not having had him inoculated. 6 
; 1 5 [41] To 
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r] To cher wat addreffed' a copy of verſes by Mr. Jones, 4 


bricklayer, who had complimented lord Cheſterfield on his arrival 
at Dublin, and now too occaſion of her ladyſnip's . a 


pardon for two deſerters, to pay his reſpects to her. 


4 , 


[42] Stanhope each \ purpoſe of his breaſt TD 
To ger rous views conſig 1d; ” an de Ge NT 
And choſe his method t to be bleſt, e N 5 
By bleſſing all mankindde. 


| Stanhope, though high thy wranſparts glow, 
. To. one falſe ſtep deſcend; 5 

or you'll incur the dang” rous woe 155 5 
Of him whom all commend. 


BIT Lord Cheſterfield, in a letter he wrote to the duke in the 
veginting of 1746, expfeſſed himſelf in this remarkable manner: 
« As Scotland has been the cradle, I moſt earneſtly wiſh and hope 


« it will become the grade of the rebellion, * the auſpicious 
“command of your royal highneſs.“ 


[44] Lord Cheſterfield did not join with the Ministers in this 


meaſure; fo though he was very much attached to his friends in 
adminiſtration, he knew his duty to his ſovereign, in the ſtation he 
then filled, too well to have taken ſo unjuſtifiable a ſtep. After his 
lordſhip was become ' ſecretary of ſtate, and was in ſome meaſure 
reſtored 'to' his former intercouſe with his old maſter; the king, 
talking of what had paſſed, and in particular complaining of the ill 
treatment of his miniſters at that time, took occaſion to aſk his 
lordſhip in a kind manner, whether he would have continued in 
his fervice if lord Granville had not given up the ſeals. To ths 
lord Cheſterfield very candidly replied, © Sir, nothing ſhould have 


«. tempted me to have quitted your majeſty's ſervice while I was in. 


Ireland, and a rebellion - raging in your dominions. I think you 
“ might have very juſtly tried me by martial law for quitting my 
« poſt. It is certainly true, ſir, that it was my Tefolutwn, as ſoot: 
as I returned to your majeſty's preſence, to beg your /permiſhon 
to quit” your ſervice.” This frank declaration was ſo far from 
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diſpleaſing the monarch, that he graciouſly ſaid, My wes I Was 
« always ſure you would act like a man of honor.“ 


[45] The rev. Mr. Codere, maize oh: the French chepel in 
Berwick-ſtreet. | 


[46] Letters to his ſon, letter LXXVI. 

[47] French letters in this collection, book I, letter XIV. 

[483] The character which lord Cheſterfield gave to a female 
correſpondent of that gentleman's qualifications, (Ibid. let. XIV.) 
ſhews ſufficiently the impropriety of the choice. We ſhall have 

opportunities of adding ſome touches to the ure. 

[49] Letters to his ſon. 

[zo] An inſtance of this happened ſoon after our earl Was 
appointed ſecretary of ſtate. One of the greateſt places had been 
allotted by the reigning miniſter to a perſon whom the king particu- 
larly diſliked. He refuſed. to conſent to the nomination, and he did 
it in ſo peremptory a manner, that none of: the members of the 
cabinet dared to ſpeak to him any more about it. Lord Cheſter- 
field was deſired to undertake it; and one morning he waited upon 

the king with the commiſſion ready to be filled up. As ſoon as he 
mentioned the name, the monarch apgrily xefuſed, and ſaid, I woult 
rather have the devil. With all my heart, replied the earl, I only 
beg leave to put your majeſty in mind, that the commiſſion is 
indited 70 our, right-irufly and right well-belaved couſin. This fally 
had its effect; the he langhed, and ſaid, My lord, do as you 
1 M 111 5 | 
1 [51] Apology, &c. p. 22. 8 
[52] Lord Harrington had loſt all 3 with the king from the 
| time he had joined in the reſignation with the reſt of the miniſters; 
| and his majeſty finding the opportunity favorable to. his wiſhes, was 
determined to get rid of him. He carried his. reſentment ſo far, 
| 
| 
| 


that it was with the utmoſt, difficulty. Mr. Pelham and the reſt of 
the adminiſtration could prevail on his majeſty to ſuffer him to 
ſucceed lord Cheſterfield as lord lioujenant of Ireland. 

[53] Apology, &c. 

1541 wid. 

{ 55] Letters to his ſon, letter LXXXIV. 


[56] The 


>» 1 


letters to the biſhop of Waterford. 
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[56] The profit he made is humouroufly ſtated in one of his 


] can afſure you, 1 got five 
hundred pounds clear upon the whole,” 


[.57] Conduct of the Two Brothers, 8c. p. 48. In the ſequet 


to that pamphlet, which like the former came from a Granvillian 


and a well informed author, the ſame thing is repeated with the 
following inſinuation. “ In plain -Engliſh, one cannot help ſup- 
« poſing that it was partly in compliment to H. R. H. the, duke that 
« the reſolution was taken to prolong the war, and that as he had 
« not the honor of commanding the allies this year, we connived at 
« the loſſes of it, and kept our ſtrength in reſerve, to render him 
“ ſo much the more n by the n of the nex P— Second 
Series, p. 46. 


[58] The letter is dated Breda, Nov. 20, 1746, and ſigned 


Waſſenaer. Dans le moment de comte de Sandwich fort de chez 


« moj, ou il a eu la bonte de venir m'apprendre une nouvelle, qui en 
tout tems, mais ſurtout dans la cireonſtance prèſente ne peut que 
me cauſer une joye inexprimable. Jai vd, milord, avec la plus 
agrèable ſurpriſe au bas de ſes depeches le nom de homme que 
je reſpecte, que j admire, et permettez moi de trancher le mot, 
que Jaime le plus, le nom de Cheſterfield M. le conſeiller pen- 
«* honaire (Gilles) a qui j'ai eu le plaiſir d'en apprendlre la premiere 
„nouvelle, men a temoigne ſon extreme contentement, et ſent 
comme moi toute l'influence que votre heureuſe entree dans le 
“ miniſtere doit avoir, ſur les affaires du tems J amais la ſituation 
de la republique ne fut plus deplorable. | Son etat politique et mi- 
© litaire, celui de ſes finances, vous eſt parfaitement connu. Nous 


« ſommes peut étre à la veille d'etre bouleverſes, ſi VAngleterre 


* notre meilleure et 8 plus fidele allice, et la plus intereſſèe a 
* notre exiſtence, ne previent notre ruine : le tems eſt infiniment 
« precieux; daignez, mylord, employer tous vos ſdins et vos efforts 
pour nous faire parvenir au grand but qui nous raſſemble iel: le 
« plaiſir inexprimable d'avoir rendu le repos a VEurope ſera votre 
* recompenſe, et votre nom ſera, en bersdiction à tous les peuples. 


Nous aurons en particulier la ſatis faction de devoir notre bonheur 
n Tami de la republique.“ 
2 


[59] Apo- 


| ſecret manner. 
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[Is] Apology, &c. p. 27. 

[60] Ibid, p. 26. 8 6 

[61] Lord Cheſterfield had ever meun ge © friendſhip for W 
gentleman, who was very much attached to his lordſhip.— He took 
him over to Ireland, and gave him the W 5 black rod, during 
the time of his reſidence there. . 4 

[62] Conduct of the two brothers, p. 60, 6 61. 951 1 

6 3] Vaderlandſche ne vol. * "Py We 

[65] Conduct, &ec. 

[66] Apology, &c. p. 29. % 211 Qin 1 mT 5 

T6 7] The- —_ of was exprein? wel Bade have © been ee He; 


- - „ *aC< 


Nous Joniiers la Paix L- Well general Ligonier, when will the oY 
your maſter grant us peace? 

[68] He was the only mitiſter in the cabinet other had, upon 
principle, contended for the neceffity of coming to a ſpeedy accom- 
modation, Second ſeries, &c. p. 48. Nothing could be more ho- 
norable to lord Cheſterfield than thi is ny from a rival, whom 
he had contributed to remove. 

[69] Though this expreffion was borrowed From the objea of. -- 
lord Cheſterfield's ſtrongeſt paſſion, it muſt be obſerved to his honor, 
that he ſtrictly kept to the rule which he had dictated to himſelf in 
Ireland, and never played till he was out of the miniſtry, 

[70] Vaderlandſche hiſtorie, vol. XX. 'Þ 159, 160. 

[71] Letter to Mr. Dayrolles. | 

[72] Vaderl. hiſt. ibid. 2 2 

{7 3] See lord Cheſterfield's French letters in this colteQtion. 

[74] Examination, &C. p. 70. 

{75] Apology, 8c. p. 35, 36. 

{7 6] This gentleman had held conferences before that time with 
lord Ligonier while in Flanders, and his lordſhip was directed by 
the Engliſh miniſtry to deſire him to repair to London in 1 the moſt 


+ 


[77] Apology, &c. p. 39864. See likewiſe the other pam- 
phlets which I have quoted before, and which were publiſhed by 
writers perfectly well informed. 

178] In 
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7 81 In a manuſcript letter to Dr. Birch, dated Therfield, 

Nov. 28, 1748, I find ſome intereſting particulars, which the au- 
thor had from Mr. Horace Walpole, with whom he was very inti- 
mate. | © I met my great and good friend Mr. Walpole on the road, 
„and have had a voluminous correſpondence this ſummer with 
« him—You ſhall have a few broken hints.—I think I have in- 
« formed you. of my peruſing Mr. Walpole's letters or rather me- 


cc. morials to the duke,, and a. very. ample one. to the duke of New-- 


© caſtle. You have ſeen the anſwer to biſhop Sherlock's. colors and- 
% excuſes for continuing the war laſt year, and his abſurd notion of- 
“France, which I repreſented. and inforced in order to provoke him- 
«to. this work. It has been cornmunicated to ſeveral perſons. of: 
«. diſtinction. Cheſterfield. was- eager for its being printed. But 
« though. Mr, Walpole-is willing to give ſalutary inſtructions and 


informations, he abhorreth all, public oftence. Though Mr. 


« Walpole's papers contradicted. the kings and the duke's. humor, 
4H. R. H. was not offended with the addreſs, but only on hearing 
* they had been imparted to others. However, Mr. Walpole had a 
“conference of more than two hours with the duke. H. R. H. was 


prepared, and managed with great art. As it Was principal, I 


« will only mention what paſſed relative to Pruſſia. Mr. Walpole. 
« ftrongly inſiſted on this power being gained, and obſerved how. 
« improper and faint all attempts had been. As the neceſſity was 
«plain and pregnant, all who had acceſs. and intereſt with the king 
« ſhould talk in this abſolute preſſing ſtrain. This was done in a 


_ *lefs confiderable inſtance. When Granville became. intolerable 


« and impracticable, all the. miniſters were. abſolute and peremp- 
«* tory. The duke replied. with reſentment, that he hoped never 

„again to ſee his royal father have ſuch uſage. - Mr. Walpole re- 
joined what he ſuggeſted might be done ſtrongly and deciſively, 
* without giving offence. In order to draw the real attention. and 
confidence of Pruſſia, the affair ſhould be communicated to par- 
* lament. This would be popular, and produce the ſtrongeſt 


votes. When his having been a little too forward and buſy was - 
N inſmuated, Mr. Walpole let him know that perſons well affected 


* and of conſequence. would have brought it into parliament, had it: 
% not . 
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not been for his interpoſition. Mr. Walpole repreſented the ſare 
c and-ſpeedy conqueſts the French might make of tlie continent. 
„What then would become of all his family? Every one would be 
for making their own compoſitions, and the rather as this was the 
« effect of a known averſion to Pruſſia. The duke then mentioned 
« Sir E. Fawkener's being ſent. Mr. Wal pole ſaid; the minifter was 
not ſ6 material as the previous aſſuranees and inſtructions. But 
t he afterwards took occaſion three times to-ineuleate H. R. H. going 
in perſon; and added, the affair would be thus completed at Ber- 
« lin in 24 hours. It could not be; or ſilence was the anſwer. 
“ Villiers, who is an able miniſter, by Granville's advice, refuſed 
to go. Cheſterfield's laſt - work was to draw up Legge's inſtruc- 
“ tions; they were excellent. What alterations have been made 
„know not. Legge, that his errand might not be enen, ; 
has ventured to make offers, which have given offence.” 

[79] Mr. George Stanhope, brother to earl arg þ 28 5 
regiment. | 

[89] Letters to Mr. Dayrolles: 1 


NOTES 
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[1] A RTHUR'S' Chocolate-houſe, formerly White's, from 

whence many of the Tatlers are dated. Lord 
Cheſterfield being once aſked; Why he never was ſeen at routs 
and aſſemblies? anſwered; That he never went to conventicles 
where there was an eſtabliſhed church. 

[2] Letters to Mr. Dayrolles, p. 342. 

[ 3] French Letters in this collection, p. 85, 109. 

[4] Letters to Mr. Dayrolles, p. 336. 

[5] French Letters in this collection, * 113. 

[6] Ibid. p. 179— 181. 

[7] From private information. 

[8] Letters to his ſon, vol. I. P- 288. 

[9] Letters to Mr. Dayrolles, p. 335. 

[10] Letters to his ſon, vol. I. p. 298. 

IJ] Ibid. vol. I, p. 389. 

[12] © Few things would mortify me more than to ſee you 
1 bearing a part in a concert with a fiddle under your chin, or a 
“pipe in your mouth.” Ibid. vol. I. p. 407. 

[3] Ibid. letter CLXXX. 

[14] Ibid, vol. II. p. 445. 

[15] This expreſſion is ni wane uſed in lord Cheſterſield' 


letters to his ſon. 


[16] The duke de Nivernois. Letters to his ſon, vol. I. p. 54 5. 
17, 181 In this collection, vol. II. 


[19] Lord Cheſterfield had, with ſome difficulty, ſucceeded in 
procuring him a prebend of Windſor. 


[20] Mr. Stanhope was now nineteen years old, a time of life 


when theſe exertions became particularly neceſſary. 


NI. I. 1 — 5 [21] For 
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[21] For the poſt of reſident at Venice. See p. 202. of theſe 
Memoirs. | 

[22] © Lord Macclesfield, who had the greateſt ſhare in forming 
© the bill, and who is one of the greateſt mathematicians and 
« aſtronomers in Europe, ſpoke afterwards with infinite knowledge 
and all the clearneſs that ſo intricate a matter would admit of; but 
as his words, his periods, and his utterance were not near ſo good 
« as mine, the EDU} EW was moſt unanimouſly, though moſt 
« unjuſtly, given to me.” Letters to his ſon, vol. II. p. 118. 

[23] French letters in this collection, p. 21 3. : 

[24] Marquis de Botta. 

[25] Letter LXXVII. to Mr. Dayrolles in this collection. 

[26] Letters to his ſon, vol. II. p. 352. 

[27] French letters in this n P- 207. 

[28] Ibid, p. 213. 

[29] Letters to Mr. Dayrolles, p. 395. 

[30] Letters to his ſon, vol. II. p. 328. 
[31] Ibid. p. 306. 1 50 

[32] Ibid. p. 324. 

[33] Ibid. p. 329. 

[34] Ibid. p. 337. 

[35] This gentleman ſignalized himſelf in the laſt war in 
America, and was ſecond in command to Monſieur de Montcalm, 
governor of Canada. The account of his voyage round the world 
ſince that time may be ſeen in two publications; one by Dom. 
Pernetty, and the other more at large by himſelf. 

36] The original and tranſlation are both found in this col- 
lection of nuſcellaneous pieces, p. 276— 2817. 

[ 37 ] Lord Pawlett. 

[38] Ibid. p. 417. 

[39] Ibid. p. 418. 

40] Letters to Mr. es Ln p- 422. 

[41] Ibid. p. 425. | 

[42] The actual forces of theſe powers employed againſt Great 
Britain and her ally the king of Pruſſia, amounted to upwards of 


800,000 men, exclufive of the whole maritime power of France. 
The 
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The Auſtrian forces were computed at Zoo, ooo men. 
The French at 300,000 
Th Ruſſians employed on this occaſion, 150,000 
The Saxons, 30,000 
The Swedes, 25,000 
In all, 805,000 


[43] Letter CX. to his ſon, vol. II. 
[44] Letters to his ſon, vol. II. letter CIII. 


[45] © I ſee by the news-papers, as well as by your letter, that the 
“difficulty {till ſubſiſts about your ceromonial at Ratiſbon : ſhould 


(they, from pride and folly, prove inſuperable, and obſtruct your 


&« real buſineſs, there is one expedient, which may perhaps remove 
“ difficulties, and which I have often known practiſed; but which, I 
&« believe, our people here know nothing of: it is to have the cha- 
&« racter of miniſter only in the oſtenſible title, and that of envoy- 


extraordinary in your pocket, to produce occaſionally, eſpecially if 
you ſhould be ſent to any of the electors in your neighbourhood; 


&« or elſe, in any tranſaction that you may have, in which your title 


& as envoy- extraordinary may create great difficulties, to have a 


« reverſal given you, declaring, that the temporary ſuſpenſion of 
that character, ne donnera pas 1a moindre atteinte ni a vos droits, 
& ni à vos pretentions.“ Ibid. letter GXLVII. 

[46] Ibid, letter CL. 

[47] Ibid. letter CLXXIX. CLXXX. &c, 

[48] © You will not be in this parliament, at leaſt not at the 
beginning of it, I rehed too much upon lord C—'s promilc, 


above a year ago at Bath,” Ibid. letter CXCV. 


[49] Ibid. letter CX CVI. 

[50] He ſucceeded lord Stormont at the court of Vienna. 

[51] Lord Cheſterfield having ſuffered for a long time, and very 
ſeverely, with the rheumatiſm, for which he had taken a variety of 
medicines without receiving any benefit, reſolved at laſt to try the 
effect of calomel. He took five grains of it, and this producing no 
{ſenſible alteration, he increaſed the doſe in a day or two to ſeven. 
He was preſently after ſeized with a ſalivation, the ſymptoms of 
T t 2 which 


— — . 
— L * 
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which ran very high, and which his phyfician tried in. vain to flop, 


It continued for fix weeks; but at the end of that time his Iordſhip 
was entirety: free from his rheumatic pains, and never felt them 
afterwards, 
[52] Letter XXXIX. to the biſhop of Waterford, p. 504. 
[5 3] Ibid. letter XLI. p. 507. 
[ 54] Ibid. letter XLVII. p. 514. 
[ 5 5] Ibid. letter XLVII. p. 814. 
56] Ibid, letter XIII. p. 471. 
57] They are found in the ſecond volume from p. 541. to 549, 
[581 So great was lord Cheſterfield's influence in Ireland, that 1 
have been informed, no perſon was ever ſeen drunk in public 


— 


during the whole of his adminiſtration. 


[59] Letters to Mr. Prior, p. 546. 

[60] Letter L. to the biſhop of Waterford. 

[61] This 1s alſo the opinion of another philoſophic and elegant 
writer of the preſent age, who ſeems to have purſued the ſame idea. 


But ſince Paraguay has been brought under the dominion of Spain, 


it has appeared, that the empire which theſe fathers have exerciſed 
in that extenſive continent, has been founded on the moſt odious 


principles of tyranny; and that they had reduced the deluded and 


barbarous inhabitants of that fertile ſpot to the moſt abject ſtate of 
ſlavery. | 

[62] Sec French letters in this collection, p. 233. | 
[63] All the eſtates that came from the late earl to his ſucceſſor 


ere annexed to the title by his will. 


[64] Letter LIX. to the biſhop of Waterford. 
[65] Mr. D'Eyverdun, a Swiſs gentleman of good family and 


81885 abilities, recommended to lord Cheſterfield by Mr. Dayrolles. 


[66] See p. 1 54. of theſe memoirs. 


167] Letter XLVIII. to the biſhop of Waterford. 
[68] Ibid. letter LXI. 


69] The editor is obliged to Mr. Herde for this is, 
as well as tor the communication of ſeveral other very material cir- 


cumſtances; 
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cumſtances; and embraces this opportunity of making his public 
acknowledgements to him for his great civilities. 

[70] By the death of Sir William Stanhope, the Buckinghamſhire 
eſtate, amounting to eight thouſand pounds per annum, which had 
been given to him by his father on his firſt marriage, reverted to 
the earl. 


[71] Dr. Warren, phyſician to the king. 
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in note 47, ſect. II. 

Atterbury (Biſhop of Rocheſter). Ac- 
count of, 37. and in notes 35, 36, 

7, ſect. II. 


Auſtria (Houſe of). Loſes che Imperial 
dignity, 10g. 


B. 


Account of, 88. 

Bavaria (Elector of). Choſen emperor, 
103. 

r p- Zoom. Siege of, and reduction, 


177 
Berkeley (Biſhop of Cloyne). Writes a 


letter to the Roman Catholics of his 


dioceſe, 157. Preſents his Minute 


Philoſopher to lord Cheſterfield, 163. 
4 8 
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Bills (occaſional and 1 ſchiſm Remarks- 
on the conteſt for their repeal, 27.- 
and in note 16, ſect. II. 

Bill (Exciſe). Oppoſition to it, 64, and 
in notes 45, 46, ſect. II. Rejected, 65. 

Bill (Septennial). Repeal of rejected, . 

Bill (new one), for adding a tax on ſpi- 
rituous liquors, 120, 121. 

Blackheath. Account of lord Cheſter- 

field's villa there, 187. 

Bolingbroke (Lord). Character and anec- 
dotes' of, 41, 42. and in notes 51, 52, 
53, ſect. II. Occaſion of his writing 
his Idea of a Patriot King, 87. His 
death, 199, 200: 

Boudoir. An apartment in lord Cheſ- 
terfield's houſe, 187. 

Bougainville (Mr.). Account of, 207. | 
and in note 35, fect. VI. 

Breda. Congreſs there, for a peace, 
173. 

Breton (Cape). Congnel of, 148, and 
in note 19,5 ſect. 


c. 


Calendar (Julian). Its defect. Bill 
brought into parliament for its re— 
formation, 197, 199, 199. 


Carlos 


| 
bt 
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Italy oppoſed by the Court of Vienna, 


58. 
Caroline (Queen). Her death and cha- 


racer, 85, 86, Amnccdote of, in note 
25, ſect. IV. 


Carteret (Lord). Character of, 37. His 


ſpeech in favour of the carl of Or- 
ford, 112. 


Catz. Account of, in note 16, ſect. 


HII. 


Charles VII. the Emperor. His death, 


and conſequences of it, 143. 


Chenevix (Dr. Richard). See Waterford 


(biſhop of ). 


Chenevix (Rev. Mr.). Son to the biſhop, 


his death, 222. 


Cheſterfield (Philip Normer Stanhope, | 


Earl of). His birth, 5. Account of 
his family, 6, 7. and note 5, fect. I. 
Anecdotes of his grandfather, 6, 7. 
and notes 6, 7, and 8, ſect. I. Ac- 


count of his father, 7. and in note 


12, ſect. I. Sent to the univerſity of 


Cambridge, 10. His manner of em- 


ploying his time there, 11, 12. His maſ- 
ters, notes 24, 23, 26, ſect. I. His own 
account of his improvement there, note 
27, ſect. I. Sent on his travels, 13. 
His reception at Paris, 14. His re- 
marks on the death of queen Ann, 
15, 16. and in notes 37. 40. ſect. I. 
Appointed one of the gentlemen of 
the bed- chamber to the prince of 


Wales, 19. His acquaintance with lord 


Scarborough, 19 & 20. Choſen member 
of parliament, 20. His firſt ſpeech in 
parliament, on the impeachment of the 
managers of the peace of Utrecht, 
21, 22, Goes to Paris, 22. Speech 


on ſeptennial parliaments, 24. and in 


note 11, ſect. II. Divides againſt the 
Court in the conteſt tor the repeal 
of the occaſional and ſchiſm bills, 
27. Votes with the minority in the 
houſe of commons, in favour of the 


bill for limiting the number of peers, 


28, His connection with lord Town(- 
hend, 29. Appointed captain of the 


INDEX TO 
Carlos (Don). Uis eſtabliſhment in 


yeomen of the guards, 30. Refuſes 


the red ribband, 31. Becomes ac. 
quainted with Algarotti, Monteſquieu, 


and Voltaire, 42. His attachment to 
gaming, 43. His ſentiments, and 
ſpeech on George the Second's acceſ. 
ſion to the throne, 45. Appointed 
ambaſſador to the Hague, 46. During 
his embaſſy there, ſtudies the civil 
law and the imperial code, 50, Be. 
comes acquainted with Slingeland and 
Fagel, 52, 53. Nis character of the 
former, 33. His c-1nettion with Mr. 
Dayrolles, bis Majeſty's reſident at 
the Hague, 53. Contracts an inti- 
macy with the marquis of Fenelon, the 


French ambaſſador, 54. His opinion 


of the Seville treaty, in note 24, 
ſect. III. Appointed high ſteward of 
his Majeſty's houſehold, and made 
knight of the garter, 60. and in notes 
30, 31, ſect. III. His ſecret nego- 
tiation with the Imperial envoy and 
the grand penſionary of Holland, 61, 


and in notes 55 36, ſect. III. Eſpouſes 


the intereſt of the prince of Orange, 
62. His character of him, in note 
38, ſect. III. Deſires to be recalled 
from his embaſſy, on account of the 
ill ſtate of his health, 63. Argues in 
the houſe of peers againſt the reduc- 
tion of the number of troops, 64. 
Oppoſes the exciſe bill, 64, 65. Sur- 
renders his white ſtaff, 66. - Proteſts 
againſt the bill for ſettling a portion 


upon the princeſs of Orange, 70. 


Marries Meloſina de Schulenburg, 
counteſs of Walſingham, 71. His 
proteſt in favour of the bill for 
preventing all officers above the rank 
of colonels from being deprived of 
their commiſſion, but by a court mar- 
tial, 73. Complimented on that oc- 
caſion by the duke of Argyll, 73. 
Oppoſes a vote of credit, 75. His 
ſpeech on the bill for preventing any 
play being performed without the lord 
chamberlain's licence, 83. and in note 
24, ſect. IV. His ſpeech and proteſt 
againſt 


'the Convention treaty, 91, 92, 

eech on the war with Spain, 94. 
Oppoſes the meſſage for an extraor- 
dinary:ſtpplyy 96. Oppoſes the pen- 
on dill, 96, 97. Votes for ad- 
dreſſng the king to remove the mi- 
niſter, oo. His ill ſtate of health 
vbliges him to go to Spa, 100. His 
opinion of the king of Pruſſſa, 100, 
und in note 46, fe. IV. Gdes to 
Paris, 'and his connections there, 101, 
102. His ſpeech in parliamet on 
the poſture of affairs in the year 1741, 
106, 107; His ſpeech on the bill 
againſt the earl of Offord, 111, 112, 
113. Receives ſome betiefit from the 
aſe of the Spa waters, 115. His 
joutney to Bath, 115. His proteſt 
againſt the taking of Hanoverian 
troops in. Britiſh pay, 119, 120. 
Oppoſes the new bill for laying a 


tax on ſpitituous' liquors, 121. His 


ſpeech in parliament after the battle 
of Detungen, and on continuing the 
Hanoverian troops in Britiſh pay, 
127, 128. His ſpeech on the law of 
forfeiture, 130, 131, 132. His opi- 
nion of Mr. Pope, 133. Appoin- 
ted ambaſſador to the Hague, 137, 


138. Reaſons for this appointment, 


141. His arrivat at the Hague, 


mends Dr. Chenevik to be made 


a biſhop, 147. Takes leave of the 
States General; his ſpeech to them 
on that occaſion, 147. Sets out for 
Ireland, 15 1. Appoints Richard Lyd- 
del, eſquire, his ſecretary, 151. His 
ſpeech in the Iriſh parliament, 152, 
153. His application for ſupplies, 
and manner of raiſing them, 154. Al- 
lows the Roman catholics the free 
uſe of their religion, 156. His: vigi- 
lance during the time of the rebel- 
lion, 158. Refuſes the grant of any 
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reverſion, 160. His conduct with re- 
gard to the Roman catholics, 160, 


161, 162. His readineſs to aſſiſt the 


oppreſſed, 162. and in note 39, ſect. 
V. Aboliſhes every kind of gaming 
at the caſtle, 162. Gives a company 
to an officer, 162, 163. Increaſes the 


pay of the officers and private men 
of the yeomen of the guards, 163. 
Procures the title of earl of Bleſſing- 
ton, to lord viſcount Montjoy, 163. 
His opinion of biſhop Synge, 164. 
Patronizes the eſtabliſhment of a phy- 
ſieo-hiſtorical ſociety at Dublin, 166. 
Leaves Ireland, 168, Engages the 
reverend Mr. Codere and Mr. Mait- 
taire to teach his ſon the rudiments 


_ of learning; and the Latin language, 
169. Appoints Mr. Harte to be his 


tutor, 171. Is made ſecretary of 


ſtate, 172. Obtains the place of re- 


fident at the Hague for Mr. Day- 
rolles, 174, 175. Diſapproves of the 
taxation in Holland called a Free 
Gift, 179. Approves of the nego- 
ciation with Ruſha, 179. Is deſirous 
of making a ſeparate peace with Spain, 
180, His memorial on the ſtate of 
Europe and England in the year 1748, 


187, 182. Reſolves to reſign the 
ſeals, 182. Anſwers a memorial of 


the Prafſiin miniſter, claiming an 
exemption for the Pruſſian flag from 
ſearch, &c. 182. Draws up the in- 
ſtructions for Mr. Legge, envoy to the 


court of Berlin, 182. lis audience 


with the king on his reſignation of 
the ſeals to him, and his behaviour 
on that occaſion, 182, 183. Accepts 
of the office of one of the lords of 
the admiralty for his brother John 
Stanhope, 183. Renews his viſits at 
White's, 186. and in note 1, ſeq, VI. 
Goes to Bath, 186. Employs him- 
ſelf in building a new houſe, and, 
furniſhing his library, 187. Viſits 
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lord Pembroke at Wilton, 187. Loſes 
his brother John Stanhope, 187. His 
villa at Blackheath, and improve- 
ments there, 187, 188. His taſte for 


gardening, 188. His connection with 


Sir Luke Schaub, 189. His taſte for 
pictures, 189. Recommends to his 
ſon the ſtudy of the civil, military, 
and eccleſiaſtical governmeat of Pruſ- 
ſia, and the reformation of the laws 
introduced there by the king, 190. 
Apprehenſive of his ſon's contracting 
a fondneſs for muſic, 191. and note 
12, ſet, VI. Cautions him | againſt 
the impreſſions of irreligion and im- 
morality, 191. Recommends him prin- 
cipally to attend to his appearance, 


elocution, and ſtyle, 192. His cor- 
reſpondence with Madam du Bocage, 


193. Obtains a prebend of Wind- 
ſor for Mr. Harte, 194. Advice to 
his ſon, with regard to gallantry and 
diſſimulation, 194, 195, 196. Is diſ- 
appointed in the hopes of procuring 
an eſtabliſhment for him in the young 
prince's houſehold, and of his being 
made envoy at Venice, 197. and in 
note 21, ſe, VI. His bill for the 
reformation of the Julian calendar, 
and ſpeech on that occaſion, 197, 198, 
199. His concern for the death of 
lord Bolingbroke, 199, 200. His ap- 
prehenſion on account of his deaf- 
neſs, 200, 201. His diſappointment 
on the king's refuſing to nominate his 
fon envoy at the court of Naples, 
202. Writes ſeyeral eſſays in the 
periodical paper called The World, 
203. Sends his ſon to Holland, and 
to ſome courts of Germany, 203. His 
diſapprobation of the repeal of the 


bill for the naturalization of the 


Jews, 204. Recommends to his ſon 


the reading of Fra. Paolo's writings, 
205, 206, Attacked with a rheuma- 


nc complaint, 206. Goes to Spa, 206. 


Elected a member of the Academy of 
inſcriptions and belles lettres at Paris, 
207. Moves for an adjournment in 
the houſe of peers, upon a motion 
made to addreſs the king not to leaye 
England, 208, Speaks in favour of 
the ſubſidiary treaty with the court of 
Ruſſia, 209. His opinion of public 
affairs, 210. His apprehenſions of the 
event of the war in the year 1757, 
and 1758, 212, 213. Bad ſlate of 
his health, 216. His attachment to 
Ireland, 218. Receives the account 
of his ſon's death from a lady, who, 
at the ſame time, declared herſelf to 
be his wife, 220, 221. Adopts the 
ſon of his kinſman, Mr. Stanhope of 
Mansfield, 222. Loſes his brother 
Sir William Stanhope, 224. His 
death, ditto. His character, 22 5. 

. (Broad-bottom treaty). Account 

Codere (the Reverend Mr.). Teaches Mr, 
Stanhope the rudiments of learning, 
and the principles of morality, 169. 
and in note 45, ſect. V. 5 

Company (Eaſt India). Eſtabliſhment of 
at Altena, oppoſed, 57. 

Company (South Sea). Inquiry into, 70, 

Contract (Aſſiento). What, go. and in 
note 32, ſet, IV. 

Craftſman (The). Authors concerned 
in this paper, 66. Remarks in it 
concerning lord Cheſterfield's diſmiſ- 
ſion, 66, 67. 


— 


Cromwell (Richard, Son of Oliver). His 
character, 9, 10. 

Culloden (Battle of). 165. and in note 
43, lect. V. 1 

Cumberland (Duke of).“ Appointed com- 
mander in chief of the confederate 
army, 144. "7 | 

D. 
Dayrolles (Samuel, Eſquire). Reſident at 


the Hague, account of, 53. 
4 Dayrolles 


Dayrolles (Solomon, Eſquire). Made Re- 
ident at the Hague, 174, 175. and 
in note 61, ſect. V. Appointed miniſter 
and commiſſary plenipotentiary at the 
court and congreſs at Bruſſels, 199. 
His marriage, ditto. | 
Debt (National). Reflection on, 212+ - 
Dedications. Obſervations on, 163. 
Dettingen (Battle of). Account of, 124, 
125. * "RE 
Diſfmulation. Lord Cheſterfield's opinion 
of, conſidered, 195, 199. 
Du-Bocage (Madame), Viſits England. 
Her reception by lord Cheſterfield. 
Account of her letters to him, 193. 


E 


Edinburgh. Account of a tumult there ; 


80. Is made an object of parliamen- 
tary inquiry, 80, 81. <a 
Eloquence (Britiſh). Reflections on, 34. 

Remarks on lord Cheſterfield's, 38, 39. 
and in note 41, ſect. II. G 
Emperor. Death of, and reflections on 


it, 98, 99. 


England. Invaſion of, attempted by the 


French, 128, ia f cee hong) bh 
_ State of, in the year 1734, 75, 
76, 77. and in notes 13, 14, ſect. 
ty . of, apparently deſtroyed, 


104. 
Fenelon (Marquis of). Ambaſſador at the 


Fontenoy. Battle of, 145. and in notes 
13, 14, ſect. V. ö 

Forfeiture (Law of). Debate upon, 130, 
131, 132. Conſiderations on; account 
of the author of that treatiſe, 130, 
131. and in note 69, ſect. IV. 

Trance. Conſidered as the miſtreſs of the 

balance of Europe, 105. N 

Free Gift (a taxation in Holland). Ac- 
count of, 178, 179. 
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Gallantry. Lord Cheſterfield's opinion of, 
conſidered, 195, 196. 
W 2 Lord Cheſterfield's taſte for, 
188. 
George (I.). Remarlcs on his acceſſion to 
the throne, 18. His character and 
death, 32, 33. | 
George (II.) Curious anecdote of, in note 
50. ſect. V. Preſſes lord Cheſterfield 
to accept of the ſeals, 172. Urges him 
to retain them; and offers a penſion 
'or dukedom to him, 183. | 


Granville (Earl of). Accepts the ſeals, and 


reſigns them three days after, 168, 169. 
Grey (Sir James). Appoiated envoy at the 
court of Naples, 202. 


Halifax (Marquis of). Account of,-and 
his family, 7. and in notes 13, 14, 15. 
Halifax (Earl of), «Appointed lord lieu- 


tenant ,of Ireland, 218. His ſpeech, 


Hammond (Anthony eſquire). His cha- 


racter, 47» 


1 g 


Hammond (James, eſquire). | Account of, 


48. His death and character, 133. and 
in note 77. 1 
Hardwicke (Earl of). His character, 81. 
His anſwer to lord Cheſterfield, on the 

law of forfeiture, 132. 


Harley (Earl of Oxford). Character of, 


36. and in note 33, ſect. II. 


Harrington (Lord). Appointed lord lieu- 
Hague from the court of France, 54. 


tenant of Ireland, 172. 5 
Harte (Mr.). Account of, 170, 171, and 
in note 48, ſect. IV. Criticiſm on his 
ſtyle, 192. Appointed a prebendary of 
Windſor, 194. and in note 19, ſect. VI. 
Heinſius. His character; note 17, ſect. III. 


Halt (Sir John). Anecdote of, 10. 


Hooke (Mr.). Account of. Recommended 
by lord Cheſterfield to write the hiſ- 
tory of the duke of Marlborough, 116. 
His reward for his ſervice, ditto. 
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- J. ' 
Jeſuits, Their expulſion from France, 
219, 220. and in note 61, ſect, VI. 


John (Duke of Argyll). Character of, 37. 
and in note 38, ſect. II. 


L. 


Ligonier (General). Anecdote of, 176. 


Lorrain (Duke of). His acquaintance with 


lord Cheſterfield, 63. 

Low Countries. Invaſion of by the French; 
their ſituation at that time, 140. 

Lyddell (Richard eſquire). Appointed ſe- 

cretary to lord Cheſterfield, 151. 


M. 


Macclesffeld (Lord). His ſpeech for the 
reformation of the Julian e 199. 
and in note 22, ſect. VI. 


Maittaire (Mr.). Engaged to inſtruct Mr. 


Stanhope in the Latin language, 169: 
Marivoroug® (Duke of). Reſigns, 125. 
— (Dutcheſs of). Her death, 
and legacy to lord Cheſterfield, 134, 
135. Anecdote of, in note 75, ſect. IV. 


Meloſina de Schulenburgh (Counteſs of 


Walſingham). Account of, and her 


marriage with lord Cheſterfield, 7 1. and 


in note 4, ſect. IV. 
Memoirs. General uſe of, 1, 2. 


Miniſter (Pruſſian). His memorial for an 


exemption of ſearch for the Pruſſian 
flag, 182. 

Monteſquieu. Character of, 42. Anecdote 
of, 102. 


N. 


Naſh. Anecdote of, 88, 89. 
Negociation (with Ruſſia). Aecount of, 
179, 180. 


Newcaſtle (Duke of). Confultel concer 
ning the bill for the reformation of the 
calendar, 197, 198. IIis obſervation 

upon it, ditto. 


O. 


Orange Prince of). Made Stadtholder, 


176. 
FP. 

Parliaments. Remarks on their duration, 
24, 25. 

Parties. Reflections on, 95. 

Pictures. Lord Chelterfield's taſte for, 
189. | 

Pitt (Andrew, thequaker). Anecdote of, 
in note 26, ſect. IV. 

Pope (Mr.). Anecdote of, in note 4, 
ſect. II. Remarks on his ethic epiſtles, 
41. His death and character, 133. 
Anecdote of, 134. 

Porteus (Captain). Account of his trial 
and condemnation, 80, ' 

Prior (Mr.). Account of, refuſes an em- 
Ployment offered him by lord Cheſter- 
field. Dedicates his book on tar water 
to him, 166. 

Prot ftants. A ſſociation formed by them 
in Ireland, during the rebellion, 159. 

Pruſſia (King of). Diſpute between him 
and George IL. reconciled by the me- 
diation of lord Cheſterfield, 5 8. 


 Pulteney. Character of, 36. Account of, 


109, 110. 


R. 


Rebellion (in Scotland 1 in 1715). Account 
or, 25 -- 


in 11745). Account 
of, 149, 150, 151. 


8. 


Sanction (Pragmatic). Its object, 61. Re- 
jected by the French, ditto. 


Sax 


it 
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Saxe (Marſhal). Aneedote of, 175. Makes 


an irruption into Dutch Flanders, and 


ſubdues the whole province, ditto. His 


enterprize on Maeſtricht, 184. 
Scarborough (Earl of). Appointed maſter 
of the horſe to George the Second, 46. 
Votes in favor of the bill for prevent- 
ing all officers above the rank of 
colonels from being deprived of their 
commiſſions, but by a court martial, 74. 


Reſigns his place of maſter of the. 


horſe, ditto, and in note 9, ſect. IV. His 
diſapprobation of the public meaſures 
account of his death, 94, 95, 96. and 
in notes 37, 38, 39, lect. IV. 


Schaub (Sir Luke). Account of, 188, 189. 


deals. Reflection on lord Cheſterſield's 
reſignation of them, 185, 186. 

Seville Treaty. - Its object, 56. 

Spain. War proclaimed againſt, 93. 

Stadtholderſhip. Settlement of, in the 
female line of the Orange family, 177. 

Stage. Bill for preventing any play from 
being ated without the lord cham- 
berlain's licence, 82. Warmly oppoſed 
by the oppoſition, 83. | 

Stair (Ear) of). Account of, 23. and in 
note 8, ſect. II. His character, 1 18. His 
reſignation, 125. 


Stanhope (General). Appointed ſecretary - 


of ſtate, 19. Created viſcount and earl, 
26, His death, 29. and in note 21, 
ſect. II. | 
Stanhope John (the honourable). Ap- 
pointed ſecretary of embaſly to lord 
Cheſterfield ; his character, 47. Made 
lord of the Admiralty, 183. His death, 
+ |, | | 
Kanbope (Colonel). Created a peer by 
the title of lord Harrington, and ap- 
pointed ambaſſador to the court of 
Madrid, 56. Made ſecretary of ſtate, 
60. : 
Stanhope (honourable Charles eſquire). 
His death, 78. 


34 
Stanhepe (Mr.) Son to lord Cheſterfield, 
ſent to Weſtminſter ſchool, 169. Sent 
to travel under the care of Mr. Harte, 
270. Studies at Lauſanne and Leipſig, 
189, 190. Goes to Dreſden; contracts 


an acquaintance with Sir Charles Han- 
bury Williams envoy there, 190. Viſits 


the court of Berlin; his reception 


there, ditto. Goes to Venice, Rome, 


and Naples, 19 1. His arrival at Paris, 
193. Gues to Bruſſels, and not being 
permitted to appear at that court, re- 
turns to Paris, 201. Travels into 
Holland and ſome parts of Germany, 
203. Choſen member of parliament; 
his firſt ſpeech in the houſe of com- 
mons, 207. Goes in a public cha- 
racter to Ratisbon, 214. Returns to 


London, ditto. Is appointed envoy 


extraordinary to the court of Dreſden, 
ditto. Vacates his ſeat in parliament, 
' ditto. Goes to the ſouth of France 


for the recovery of his health, 215. 


His death, ditto. 
Stanhope (Sir William). His death, 224. 
Stanhope (henourable Philip Dormer). 
See Cheſterfield, Earl of. 

Strafford (Earl of). Account of, 14. 
Strictland (the Abbe). Account of, in 
note, 41, fect. III. | 
Sit (Dean). Anecdote of, note 50, 

ſect. II. His death, 157. 


T. 


Tabernega (Marquis de). Account of that 
nobleman, 161. | 
Townſhend (Lord). Made ſecretary of 

ſtate, 29. Character of, 37. 
Treaty (Convention). Account of, 91. 


U. 


Ville (Abbe de la). His character, 142, 
143. and in notes 8, 9, ſect. V. 
5 | United 
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United Provinces, Account of the nature 
of their government, 51, 52. and in 
notes 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, ſect. III. 
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1 AM not of the opinion of thoſe, who think that our anceſtors 
Vere in every reſpect wiſer than we, and who reject every new 
invention as chimerical, and brand it with the name of project. On 
the contrary, I am perſuaded, that moſt things are ſtill capable of 
improvement; for which reaſon I always give a fair and impartial 
hearing to all new propoſals, and have often, in the courſe of my 
life, found great advantage by ſo doing. 

I very early took Mr. Ward's Drop, notwithſtanding the great 
diſcouragement it met with, in its infancy, from an honorable au- 
thor, eminent for his political ſagacity, who aſſerted it to be liquid 
popery and Jacobitiſm. I reaped great benefit from it, and recom- 
mended it to ſo many of my friends, that I queſtion whether the 
author of that great ſpecific is more obliged to any one man in the 
kingdom than myſelf, excepting one. 

I have likewiſe, as well as my brother Caleb t, great hopes of 
public advantage, ariſing from the {kill and diſcoveries of that 
This was one of the weekly publications againſt fir R. Wapole's adminiſtration, It was firſt 
intitled Miſt's Journal. I ſuſpect, that lord Cheſterfield bad, ſeveral times before, lent his hand 
to the writers of this witty paper; but I have no authority to aſſert it, This, and the two follow- 


ing eſſays, were generally allowed to be his. 


+ The Craftſman, in which lord Bolingbroke was principally engaged, went under the name of 
Caleb D* Anvers eſq. OR | 
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ingenious operator, Dr. Taylor;. notwithſtanding the late objections 
of Mrs. Oſborne * and her moſt. ſubtle diſtinctions between the eye 
politic, and the eye natural.. 

Some inventions have been improved, ages after their firſt diſcovery, 
and extended to uſes ſo obvious, and ſo nearly reſembling thoſe, 
for which they were at firſt intended, that it is ſurprizing how they 
could have ſo long eſcaped the ſagacity of. mankind. For inſtance, 
printing, though uſed but within theſe few centuries,. has in reality 


been invented thouſands of years; and it is aſtoniſhing, that it 


never occurred to thoſe, who firſt: ſtampt images and inſcriptions 


upon metals, to ſtamp likewiſe their thoughts upon Wax, barks of 


trees, or whatever elſe they wrote upon. 

This example ſhould hinder one from thinking any thing 
brought to its xe plus ultra of perfection, when ſo plain an improve- 
ment lay for many ages undiſcovered. 

The ſcheme I am now going to offer to the public is of this nature, 
fo very plain, obvious, and of ſuch evident emolument, that I am 


convinced my readers will both be ſurprized and concerned, that 
it did not occur to every body, and that it was not put in practice 
many years ago. 


I took. the firſt hint of it from an account a friend of mine gave 


me, of what he himſelf had ſeen practiſed with ſucceſs at a foreign 


court; but I have extended it conſiderably, and I flatter myſelf, that 
it will, upon the ſtricteſt examination, appear to be the moſt practi- 
cable and uſeful, and, at this time, neceſſary project that has, it may 


ed ever been ſubmitted to the public. 


My friend, having reſided ſome time at a very conſiderable. court 
in Germany, had there contracted an intimacy with a German prince, 


whoſe dominions and revenues were as ſmall as his birth was great 
and illuſtrious; there are ſome few ſuch in the auguſt Germanic 
body. This prince made him promiſe, that whenever he ſhould re- 


turn to England, he would take him in his way, and make him a viſit 
in his Principality. Accordingly, ſome time afterwards, about two 
Ihe fignature to one of the miniſterial papers being F. Oſborne eſe (who \ was the eldeſt and 


graveſt of their writers) his antagoniſts made an old woman of the Hes HY and nick-named him 
Mother Ofborne, under which title he ligures in the ſecond book of the Dunciad. 
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years ago, he waited upon his ſerene highneſs; who, being apprizcd 
a little beforehand of his arrival, reſolved to receive him with all 
poſſible marks of honor and diſtinction. 

My friend was not a little ſurprized, to find himſelf ada 
to the palace, through a lane of ſoldiers, reſting their firelocks, anil 
the drums beating a march. His highneſs, who obſerved his ſur- 
prize, and who, by the way, was a wag, after the firſt compliments 
uſual upon ſuch occaſions, ſpoke very gravely to him thus : 

I do not wonder, that you, who are well informed of the nar- 
« rownels both of my territories and my fortune, ſhould be aſton- 
« jſhed at the number of my ſtanding forces; but I muſt acquaint 
„you, that the preſent critical ſituation of my affairs would not 
« allow me to remain defenceleſs, while all my neighbours were 
« arming around me. There is not a prince near me, that has not 
„made an augmentation in his forces, ſome of four, ſore of 


eight, and ſome cven of twelve men; ſo that you muſt be ſen- 


« ſible that it would have been conſiſtent neither with my honor 
« nor ſafety, not to have increaſed mine. I have therefore aug- 
« mented my army up to forty effective men, from but eight and 
% twenty, that they were before; but in order not to everburthen 
my ſubjects with taxes, nor oppreſs them by the quartering and 
inſolence of my troops, as well as to remove the leaſt ſuſpicion 
of my deſigning any thing againſt their liberties ; to tell you the 


„plain truth, my men are of wax, and exerciſe by clock-work. 


„ You eaſily perceive, ” added he ſmiling, that if I were in any 


real danger, my forty men of wax are juſt as good a ſecurity 


« to me, as if they were of the very beſt fleſh and blood in Chriſt- 
* endom : as for dignity and ſhow, they anſwer thoſe purpoſes full 
« as well, and in the mean time they coſt me ſo little, that our 
« dinner will be much the better for it.“ | 

My friend reſpectfully fignified to him his fincere + 
of his wiſe and prudent meaſures, and aſſured me that he had never 


in his life ſeen finer bodies of men, better ſized, nor more warlike 


countenances. 
The ingenious contrivance of this wife and warlike potentate 


ſtruck me immediately, as a hint that might be greatly improved to 
_ the pablic advantage, and without any one inconveniency, at leaſt 
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that occurred to me. I have turned it every way in my thoughts, 
with the utmoſt care, and ſhall now preſent it to my readers, willing 
however to receive any further lights and aſſiſtance, from thoſe Who 
are more 1killed in military matters than I am. 


I aſk but two poftulata, which I think cannot be denied me; and 


then my propoſal demonſtrates its own utility, 


Firſt, That for theſe laſt five and twenty years, our land forces. 
have been of no uſe whatſoever, nor even employed, notwithſtand- 
ing the almoſt uninterrupted diſturbances that have been in Europe, 
in which our intereſts have been as nearly concerned as ever they 
are likely to be for theſe five and twenty years to come. 

Secondly, That our preſent army is a very great expence to the 
nation, and has raiſed jealouſies and diſcontents in the minds of many 
of his majeſty's ſubjects. 


I therefore humbly propoſe, that, from and after the 2 5th day of 


March next, 17 36, the preſent numerous and expenſive army be 


totally diſbanded, the commiſſion officers excepted, and that proper 
perſons be authorized, to- contract with Mrs, Salmon, for railing: 


the ſame number of men in the beſt of wax. 


That the ſaid perſons be likewiſe authorized to treat with that in- 
genious mechanic, Myn Heer Von Pinchbeck, for the clock-work ne- 
ceſſary for the ſaid number of land- forces. 

It appears from my firſt Ppofulatum, that this future army will 
be, to all intents and purpoſes, as uſeful as ever our preſent one has 
been; and how much more beneficial it will be, is what I now 
beg leave to ſhew. 

The curious are often at great trouble and expence, to make imi- 
tations of things, which things are to be had eaſier, cheaper, and 
in greater perfection themſelves. Thus infinite pains have been 
taken of late, but alas in vain, to bring up our preſent army to the 
nicety and perfection of a waxen one: it has proved impoſſible to 
get ſuch numbers of men, all of the ſame height, the ſame make, 
with their own hair, timing exactly together the ſeveral motions of 
their exerciſe, and above all, with a certain military fierceneſs, that 
is not natural to Britiſh countenances: even ſome very conſiderable 


officers have been caſhiered for wanting som OF THE PROPERTIES 
OF WAX; 


By 
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By my ſcheme, all theſe inconveniencies will be entirely removed; 
the men will be all of the ſame ſize, and, if thought neceſſary, of 
the ſame features and complexion : the requiſite degree of fierceneſs 
may be given them, by the proper application of whiſkers, ſcars, 
and ſuch like indications of courage, according to the taſtes of their 
reſpective officers; and their exerciſe will, by the ſkill and care 
of Myn Heer Von Pinchbeck, be in the higheſt German taſte, and 
may poſſibly arrive at the one motion, that great de/ideratum in our diſ- 
cipline. The whole, thus ordered, muſt certainly furniſh a more 
delightful ſpectacle than any hitherto exhibited, to: ſuch as are 
curious of reviews and military exercitations. 

I am here aware that the grave Mrs. Oſborne will ſeriouſly object, 
that this army, not being alive, cannot be uſeful ; and that the more 
lively and ingenious Mr. Walſingham®* may poſſibly infinuate,that 
a waxen army is not likely to ſtand fire well. 

To the lady, I anſwer thus beforehand, that if, in the late times 
of war, our preſent army has been of no more uſe than a waxen one, 


a waxen one will now, in time of peace, be as uſeful as they; 
and as to any other reaſons, that ſhe or her whole {ſex may have, tor 


preferring a hve ſtanding army to this, they are conſiderations of a 


Private nature, and muſt not weigh againſt ſo general and public a:good. 


Fo the pleaſant 'ſquire I reply, that this army will ſtand its own 
fire very well; which is all that ſeems requiſite. 

But give me leave to ſay too, that an army thus conſtituted will 
be very far from being without its terror, and will doubtleſs ſtrike 
all the tear that is confiſtent with the liberties of a free people; wax, 
it is well known, being the moſt natural and expreſſive irmitation of 


life, as it unites in. itſelf the different advantages. of painting and 


ſculpture. | . 
Our Britiſh: monarchs in the Tower are never beheld but with the 

profoundeſt reſpect and reverence; and that bold and manly repre- 

ſentation of Henny the eighth, never fails to raiſe the ſtrongeſt images 


of one kind or another in its beholders of both ſexes. Such is the 


* The Free Briton by Francis Walfingham eſq; (publiſhed under the direction of fir Robert 
Walpole) was written by William Arnall, who was bred an attorney, but commenced party-Writer 
when under twenty. See the notes on the Dunciad, Book iI; where Arnall is faid to have received, 
for. Free Britons and other writings, in four years, the ſum of 10997/, 6s, 8d. out of the treaſury. 
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force of divine right, though but in wax, * the minds of all good 
and loyal ſubjects. 

Nobody ever ſaw the court of France lately exhibited here in wax- 
work, without a due regard; inſomuch that an habitual good courtier 
was obſerved reſpectfully bowing to their moſt Chriſtian majeſties, 
and was at laſt only convinced of his error by the ſilence of the 
court. An army of the ſame materials will certainly have till a 
ſtronger effect, and be more than ſufficient to keep the peace, with- 
out the power of breaking it. 

My readers will obſerve, that I only ah a Wb of the 
private men, for, upon many accounts, I would by no means touch 
the commiſſions of the officers. In the firſt place, they moſt of 
them deſerve very well of the public; and in the next place, as 
they are all in parliament, I might, by propoſing to deprive them of 
their commiſſions, be ſuſpected of political views, which I proteſt I 
have not. I would therefore deſire, that the preſent ſet of officers 


may keep the keys, to wind up their ſeveral regiments, troops, or 


companies; and that a maſter-key to the whole army be lodged in 
the hands of the general in chief for the time being, or in default 
of ſuch, in the hands of the prime miniſter. 

From my ſecond potulatum, that the preſent army is expen- 
ſive, and gives uneaſineſs to many of his majeſty's good ſubjects, 
the further advantages of my ſcheme will appear. 

I he chief expence here will be only the prime coſt; and I even 

queſtion whether that will exceed the price of live men, of the 
height, proportions, and tremendous aſpects, that I propoſe theſe 
ſhould be of. But the annual ſaving will be ſo conſiderable, that 
I will appeal to every ſenſible and impartial man in the kingdom, 
if he does not fincerely think that this nation would have been now 
much more flouriſhing and powerful, if, for theſe twenty years laſt 
paſt, we had had no other army. 

Another conſiderable advantage conſiſts in the great care and 
convenience, with which theſe men will be quartered in the coun- 
tries; where, far from being an oppreſſion or diſturbance to the 
public houſes, . they will be a genteel ornament and decoration to 


them, and inſtead of being inflicted as a Puniſhment upon the diſ- 
6 affectech 
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affected, will probably be granted as a favour, to ſuch inn-keepers as 
are ſuppoſed to be the moſt in the intereſt of the adminiſtration, 
and that too poſſibly with an excluſive privilege of ſhewing them. 
So that I queſtion, whether a certain great city may not be eloquent- 
ly threatned with having no troops at all. 

As I am never for carrying any project too far, I would, for 
certain reaſons, not extend this, - at preſent, to Gibraltar, but would 
leave the garriſon there alive as long as it can keep ſo. 

Let nobody put the Jacobite upon me, and ſay, that I am pavin g 
the way for the pretender, by diſbanding this army. That argu- 
ment is worn threadbare; beſides, let thoſe take the Jacobite 
to themſelves, who would exchan ge the affections of the people for 
the fallacious ſecurity of an- unpopular ſtanding army. 

But, as I know I am ſuſpected by ſome people to be no friend 
to the preſent miniſtry, I would moſt carefully avoid inſerting any 
thing in this project that might look peeviſh,or like a deſign to deprive 
them of any of the neceſſary means of carrying on the government. 


I have therefore already declared, that I did not propoſe to affect the 
commuſſions of any of the officers, though a very great ſaving would 


ariſe to the public thereby. And I would further provide, that, in 
the diſbanding the preſent army, an exact account ſhould be taken 
of every ſoldier's right of voting in elections, and where, and that 
the like number of votes, and for the ſame places, ſhall be reſerved 
to every regiment, troop, or company, of this new army ; theſe 


votes to be given collectively, by the officers of the faid regiment, 


troop, or company, in as free and uninftuenced a manner as hath at 
any time been practiſed within theſe laſt twenty years. 
Moreover, I would provide, that Mann and Day* ſhall, as at pre- 
ſent, have the entire cloathing of this new army, ſo ſcrupulous am. 
1 of diftreſſing the adminiſtration. | 

People are generally fond of their own projects, and it may be, 
I look upon this with the partiality of a parent; but I proteſt I can- 


not find any one objection to it. It will ſave an immenſe expence 
to the nation, remove the fears that at prefent diſturb the minds of 


many, and anſwer every one of the purpoſes, to which our preſent 


* Two very confiderable woo!len-drapers, in the Strand; the firſt of them was grandfather 
to ſir Horatio Mann. 
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army has been applied. The numbers will ſound great and formi- 
dable abroad, the individuals will be gentle and peaceable at home; 
and there will be an increaſe to the public of above fifty thouſand 
hands for labour and manufactures, which at preſent are either idle, 
or but ſcurvily employed. 

I cannot, I own, help flattering myſelf, that this ſcheme will 
prevail, and the more ſo from the very great protection and ſuccef: 
wax-work has lately met with; which, I imagine, was only as an 
eſſay or feutanien to ſome greater deſign of this nature. But, what- 
ever be the event of it, this alternative I will venture to aſſert, that 
by the 25th of March next, — the army or another body of men 
muſt be of wax. 7 CLE 


JI. 
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UMAN nature, though every where the ſame, is ſo ſeemingly 
diverſified by the various habits and cuſtoms of different coun- 
tries, and ſo blended with the early impreſſions we receive from 


our education, that they are often confounded together, and miſtaken 


for one another. This makes us look with aſtoniſhment upon all 
cuſtoms that are extremely different from our own, and hardly allow 


thoſe nations to be of the ſame nature with ourſelves, if they are un- 


like in their manners; whereas all human actions may be traced up 
to thoſe two great motives, the purſuit of pleaſure, and the avoidance 
of pain: and upon a ſtrict examination, we ſhall often find, that 
thoſe cuſtoms, which at firſt view ſeem the moſt different from our 
own, have in reality a great analogy with them. 

What more particularly ſuggeſted this thought to me, was an 
account which a gentleman, who was lately returned from Chana, 
gave, in a company where I happened to be preſent, of a pleature 
held in high eſteem, and extremely practiſed by that luxurious nation. 
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He told us, that the tickling of the ears, Was one of the moſt exquiſite 
ſenfations known in China ; and that the delight adminiſtered to the 
whole frame; through this organ, « could; by an able and ſkilful tickler, 
be raiſed to whatever degree of extaly the patient ſhould defire. 

The company, ſtruck with this novelty, expreſſed their ſurprize, 
as is uſual on ſuch occaſions, firſt by a filly filence, and then by 
many filly queſtions. The account too, coming from ſo far as 
China, raiſed both their wonder and their curioſity, much more than 
if it had come from any European country, and opened a larger 
field for pertinent queſtions. Among others, the gentleman was 
aſked, whether the Chineſe ears and fingers had the leaſt reſemblance 
to ours ; to which having anſwered in "the affirmative, he went on 
thus. 

« I perceive, I have excited your curioſity ſo much by mentionin g 
a cuſtom ſo unknown to you here, that I believe it will not be 


diſagreeable, if I give you a particular account of it. 


« This pleaſure, ſtrange as it may ſeem to you, 1s in China reckon- 


ed almoft equal to any that the ſenſes afford. There is not an ear 


in the whole country untickled ; the ticklers have, in their turn, 


others who tickle them, inſomuch, that there is a circulation of 


tickling throughout that vaſt empire. Or if, by chance, there be 
ſme few unhappy enough not to find ticklers, or ſome ticklers 
clumſy enough not to find buſineſs, they comfort themſelves at leaſt 
with ſelf-titillation. ; 
© This profeſſion is one of the moſt lucrative and conſiderable 
ones in China, the moſt eminent performers being either hand- 


ſomely requited in money, or ſtill better rewarded by the credit 
and influence it gives them with the party tickled; inſomuch, that 


a man's fortune is made, as ſoon as he gets to be tickler to any con- 
ſiderable mandarin. _ 

© The emperor, as in juſtice he ought, enjoys this pleaſure i in 
its higheſt perfection; and all the conſiderable people contend for 
the honor and advantage of this employment, the perſon who 
ſucceeds the beft in it being always the firſt favourite, and chief diſ- 


penſer of his imperial power. The principal mandarins are allowed 


to try their hands upon his majeſty's ſacred ears, and according to 
VOL. I. — - 2 7A, their 
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their dexterity and agility, commonly riſe to the poſts of firſt miniſ- 
ters. His wives too are admitted to try their 1kill; and ſheamong them, 


who holds him by the ear, is reckoned to have the ſureſt and moſt 


laſting hold. His preſent imperial majeſty's ears, as I am informed, 
are by no means of a delicate texture, and conſequently not quick 


of ſenſation, ſo that it has proved extremely difficult to nick the 


tone of them : : the lighteſt and fineſt hands have ntterly failed, and 
many have miſcarried, who, from either fear, or reſpect, did not 
treat the royal ears ſo roughly as was necefary. He began his 
reign under the hands of a bungling operator, whom for his clumſi- 
neſs he ſoon diſmiſſed: he was afterwards attempted by a more 
ſkilful tickler ; but he ſometimes failed too, and, not being able to hit 
the humour of his majeſty's ears, his own have often ſuffered for it. 

* In this public diſtreſs, and while majeſty laboured under the pri- 
vation of auricular joys, the empreſs, who, by long acquaintance, 
and frequent little trials, judged pretty well of the texture of the 
royal ear, reſolved to undertake it, and ſucceeded perfectly, by 
means of a much ſtronger friction than others durſt either attempt, 
or could imagine would pleaſe. 

«In the mean time, the ſkilful mandarin, far from being diſcourag- 
ed by the ill ſucceſs he had ſometimes met with in his attempts upon 
the emperor's ears, reſolved to make himſelf amends upon his im- 
perial conſort's : he tried, and he prevailed ; he tickled her majeſty's 
ear to ſuch perfection, that, as the emperor would truſt his ear to 
none but the empreſs, ſhe would truſt hers to none but this light- 
fingered mandarin, who, by theſe means, attained to unbounded and 
uncontrouled power, and governed ear by ear. 

„ But, as all the mandarins have their ear-ticklers too, with the 
ſame degree of influence over them, and as this mandarin was 
particularly remarkable for his extreme ſenſibility in thoſe parts, it 
is hard to ſay from what original titillation the imperial power 
now flows.“ 

The concluſion of the gentleman's ſtory was attended with the 
uſual interjections of wonder and ſurprize from the company. Some 
called it ſtrange, ſome odd, and ſome very comical; - and thoſe, who 
thought it the moſt improbable, I found by their queſtions, were 
1 the 
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the moſt deſirous to believe it. I obſerved too, that, while the ſtory 
laſted, they were moſt of them trying the experiment upon their 
own ears, but without any viſible effect that I could perceive. 
Soon afterwards, the company broke up; and I went home, 
where I could not help reflecting, with ſome degree of wonder, at 
the wonder of the reſt, becauſe I could ſee nothing extraordinary 
in the power, which the ear exerciſed in China, when I conſidered 
the extenſive influence of that important organ in Europe. Here, 
as in China, it is the ſource of both pleaſure and power; the man- 
ner of applying to it is only different. Here the titillation is vocal, 
there it is manual, but the effects are the ſame ; and, by the bye, 
European ears are not alw ays unacquainted neither with manual 


application. 


To make out the analogy I hinted at, between the Chineſe and 
ourſelves, in this particular, F will offer to my readers, ſome inſtances ' 
of the ſenſibility and prevalency of the ears of Great Britain. 

The Britiſh ears ſeem to be as greedy and ſenſible of titillation 
as the Chineſe can poſſibly be; nor is the profeſſion of an ear- 
tickler here any way inferior, or leſs lucrative. There are of 
three ſorts, the private tickler, the public tickler, and the ſelf-tickler. 

Flattery is, of all methods, the ſureſt to produce that vibration of 
the air, which affect the auditory nerves with the moſt exquiſite 
titillation; and according to the thinner or thicker texture of thoſe - 
organs, the flattery muſt be more or leſs ſtrong. This is the immediate 
province of the private tickler, and his great ſkill conſiſts in tuning 
his flattery to the ear of his patient; it were endleſs to give inſtances 


of the influence and advantages of thoſe artiſts, who excel in this way. 


The buſineſs of a public tickler is, to modulate his voice, diſpoſe 
his matter, and enforce his arguments in ſuch a manner, as to ex- 
cite a pleaſing ſenſation in the ears of a number or aſſembly of peo- 
ple: this is the moſt difficult branch of the profeſſion, and that in 
which the feweſt excel; but to the few who do it, is the moſt lucrative, 


and the moſt conſiderable. The bar has at preſent but few profi- 


cients of this ſort, the pulpit none, the ladder alone ſeems not to 
decline. 
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I muſt not here omit one public tickler of great eminency, and 
whoſe titillative faculty muſt be allowed to be ſingly confined to the 
ear, I mean the great ſignior Farinelli, to whom {ſuch crowds reſort, 
for the extaſy he adminiſters to them through that organ, and who 
fo liberally requite his labours, that, if he will but do them the favour to 
ſtay two or three years longer, and have two or three benefits more, 


they will have nothing left but their ears to give him. 


The ſelf-tickler is as unhappy as contemptible ; for, having none 
of the talents neceſlary for tickling of others, and conſequently not 
worth being tickled by others neither, he is reduced to tickle himſelf: 
his own ears alone receive any titillation from his own efforts. I 
know an eminent performer of this kind, who, by being nearly re- 
lated to a 1kilful public tickler, would fain ſet up for the buſineſs 


himſelf, but has met with ſuch repeated diſcouragements, that he is 


reduced to the mortitying reſource of ſelf-titillation, in which he 
commits the moſt horrid exceſſes. 

Beſides the proofs above-mentioned, of the influence of the ear in 
this country, many of our moſt common phraſes and expreſſions, 
from whence the genius of a people may always be collected, de- 


monſtrate, that the ear is reckoned the principal and moſt. predomi- 


nant part of our whole mechaniſm. As for inſtance : 

To have the ear of one's prince, is underſtood by every body to 
mean having a good ſhare of his authority, if not the whole, which 
plainly hints how that influence is acquired. 

To have the ear of the firſt miniſter, is the next, if not an equal, 
advantage. I am therefore not ſurprized, that ſo conſiderable a 
poſſeſſion ſhould be ſo frequently attempted, and ſo eagerly ſollicited, 
as we may always obſerve it is. But I muſt caution the perſon, who 
would make his fortune in this way, to confine his attempt ſtrictly 
to the ear in the ſingular number; a deſign upon the ears, in the 
plural, of a firſt miniſter being for the moſt part rather difficult and 
dangerous, however juſt. be 

To give ear to a perſon implies, giving credit, being convinced, 


and being guided by that perſon ; all this by the ſucceſs of his en- 
deavours upon that prevailing organ. 


To 
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To lend an ear, is ſomething leſs, but till intimates a willingneſs | 
and tendency in the lender to be prevailed upon by a little more 
tickling of that part. Thus the lending of an ear is a ſure preſage 
of ſucceſs to a ſkiltul tickler. For example, a perſon who lends 
an ear to a miniſter, {eldom fails of putting them both in his 
power ſoon afterwards; and when a fine woman lends an ear to a 
lover, ſhe ſhews a diſpoſition at leaſt to further and future titillation.. 
To be deaf, and to ſtop one's ears, are common and known expreſſi- 
ons, to ſignify a total refuſal and rejection of a perſon or propoſition ;. 
in which caſe I have often obſerved the manual application to ſucceed 
by a ſtrong vellication or vigorous percuſſion of the outward mem- 
| branes of the ear. 
There cannot be a ſtronger inſtance of the great value that has 
always been ſet upon theſe parts, than the conſtant manner of ex- 
preſſing the utmoſt and moſt ardent deſire people can have for any 
thing, by ſaying they would “ give their ears” for it; a price ſo great, 
that it is ſeldom either paid or required. Witneſs the numbers of 
people actually wearing their ears ſtill, who in juſtice have long ſince 
forfeited them. 
Over head and ears would be a manifeſt pleonaſmus, the head being 
higher than the ears, were not the ears reckoned ſo much more 
valuable than all the reſt of the head, as to make it a true chmax. 
It were unneceſſary to mention, as farther proofs of the im- 
portance and dignity of thoſe organs, that pulling, boxing, or cut- 
ting off the ears, are the higheſt inſults that choleric men-of honor. 
can either give or receive; which ſhews that the ear is the ſeat of 
honor as well as of pleaſure. 
The anatomiſts have diſcovered, that there is an intimate corre- 
ſpondence between the palm of the hand and the ear, and that a pre- 
vious application to the hand communicates itſelf inſtantly, by the 
force and velocity of attraction, to the ear, and agreeably prepares 
that part to receive and admit of titillation. I mult ſay too, that 
I have known this practiſed with ſucceſs upon very conſiderable 
perſons. of both ſexes. 


I have. 
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Having thus demonſtrated, by many inſtances, that the ear is tlie 
moſt material part in the whole mechaniſm of our ſtructure, and 
that it is both the ſeat and ſource of honor, power, pleaſure, and 
pain, I cannot conclude without an earneſt exhortation to all my 
country-tolks, of whatſoever rank or lex, to take the utmoſt care of 
their ears. Guard your ears, O ye princes, for your power is lodged 
in your ears. Guard your ears, ye nobles, for your honor lies in 
your ears. Guard your cars, ye fair, if you would guard your 
virtue. And guard your ears, all my fellow ſubjects, if you would 
guard your liberties and properties. 


III. 
FOG'S FOURNA L. 


SATURDAY, April 10, 1736. N' 388. 


IAN in a former paper ſet forth the valuable privileges and 
Prerogatives of the EAR, I ſhould be very much wanting to 
another material part of our compoſition, if I did not do juſtice to 
the EYEs, and ſhew the influence they either have, or ought to have, 
in Great Britain. T1 
While the eyes of my countrymen were in a great meaſure the 
part that directed, the whole people ſaw for themſelves ; ſeeing was 
called believing, and was a ſenſe ſo much truſted to, that the eyes of 
the body and thoſe of the mind were, in ſpeaking, indifferently made 
uſe of for one another. But I am ſorry to ſay that the caſe is now | 
greatly altered; and I oblerve with concern an epidemical blindneſs, 
or, at leaſt, a general weakneſs and diſtruſt of the eyes ſcattered 
over this whole kingdom, from which we may juſtly apprehend 
the worſt conſequences. - 


: This 
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This obſervation muſt have, no doubt, occurred to all who fre- 
quent public places, whom, inſtead of ſeeing ſo many eyes employed, 
as uſual, either in looking at one another, or in viewing attentively 
the object that brings them there, we find modeſtly delegating 
their faculty to glaſſes of all ſorts and ſizes to ſee for them. I re- 
marked this more particularly at an opera I was at, the beginning of 
this winter, where Polypheme was almoſt the only perſon in the 
houſe that had two eyes; the reſt had but one apiece, and that a 
glaſs one. | 

As I cannot account for this general decay of our optics from any 
natural cauſe,” not having obſerved any alteration in our climate 
or manner of living, conſiderable enough to have brought ſo ſudden- 
ly upon us this univerſal ſhort-ſightedneſs, I cannot but entertain 
ſome ſuſpicions, that their pretended helps to. the fight are rather 
deceptions of it, and the inventions of wicked and deſigning perſons, 
to repreſent objects in that light, ſhape, ſize, and number, in 
which it is their inclination or intereſt to have them beheld. I ſhall 
communicate to the public the grounds of my ſuſpicion. ” 

The honeſt plain {ſpectacles and reading-glaſſes were formerly the 
refuge only of aged and decayed eyes; they accompanied grey hairs, 
and in ſome meaſure ſhared their reſpect : they magnified the object 
a little, but {till they repreſented it in its true light and figure. 
Whereas now the variety of refinements upon this firſt uſeful inven- 
tion have perſuaded the youngeſt, the ſtrongeſt, and the fineſt eyes 
in the world out of their faculty, and convinced them, that, for the 
true diſcerning of objects, they muſt have recourſe to ſome of theſe 
media ; nay, into ſuch diſrepute is the natural fight now fallen, 
that we may obſerve, while one eye is employed in the glaſs, the 
other is carefully covered with the hand, or painfully ſhut, not 
without ſhocking diſtortions of the countenance. * 

It is very well known, that there are not above three or four emi- 
nent operators for theſe portable or pocket-eyes, and that they en- 
groſs that whole buſineſs. Now, as theſe perſons are neither of them 
people of quality, who are always above /uch infamous and dirty motives, 
it is not unreaſonable to ſuppoſe that they may be liable to a pecuni- 
ary influence; nor conſequently is it improbable that an adminiſtra- 

tion 
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ſecure thoſe few that are to ſee for the bulk of the whole nation. 
This ſurely deſerves our attention. 
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tion ſhould think it worth its while, even at a large expence, to 


It is moſt certain, that great numbers of people already ſee ob- 


jects in a very different light from what they were ever ſeen in 


before, by the naked and undeluded eye, which can only be aſcribed 
to the miſrepreſentations of ſome of theſe artificial ne dia, of which 
I ſhall enumerate the different kinds that have come to my 


knowledge. 


The looking-glaſs, which for many ages was the miniſter and 


_ counſellor of the fair ſex, has now greatly extended its juriſdiction ; | 
every body knows that that glaſs is backed with quickſilver, to hinder 


it from being diaphanous; ſo that it ſtops the beholder, and preſents 
him again to himſelf. Here his views center all in himſelf, and 
dear ſelf alone is the object of his contemplations. This kind of 
glaſs, I am aſſured, is now the moſt common of any, eſpecially 
among people of diſtinction, inſomuch that nine in ten of the glaſſes 
that we daily ſee levelled at the public are in reality not diaphanous, 
but agreeably return the looker to himſelf, while his attention ſeems 
to be employed upon others. 

The reflecting teleſcope has of late gained ground conſiderably, 
not only among the ladies, who chiefly view one another through 
that medium, but has even found it's way into the cabinets of prin- 


ces; in both which caſes it ſuggeſts reflections to thoſe, ho before 


were not apt to make many. 
The microſcope, or magnifying glaſs, is an engine of dangerous 
conſequence, though much in vogue : it {wells the minuteſt object 


to a moſt monſtrous ſize, heightens the deformity, and even deforms 


the beauties of nature. When the fineſt hair appears like a tree, 
and the fineſt pore like an abyſs, what diſagreeable repreſentations 
may it exhibit, and what fatal miſtakes may it mutually occaſion 
between the two ſexes! Nature has formed all objects for that 
point of view in which they appear to the naked eye ; their perfec- 
tion leſſens in proportion as they leave out that point, and many a 


Venus would ceaſe to appear one, even to her lover, were ſhe, by 


the help of a microſcope, to be viewed.in the ambient cloud of her 
7 inſenſible 
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inſenſible perſpiration, I bar Mrs. Oſborne's returning my. microſcope 
upon me, ſince I leave her in quiet poſſeſſion of the ſpectacles, and 
even of the reading- glaſſes, if ſhe can make uſe of them. 


There is another kind of glaſs now in great uſe, which is the 
oblique glaſs, whoſe tube, leveled in a ſtrait line at one object, 


receives another in at the ſide, ſo that the beholder ſeems to be 


looking at one perſon, while another intirely engrofles his attention, 
This is a notorious engine of treachery and deceit ; and yet, they 
ſay, it is for the moſt part made uſe of by miniſters to their friends, 
and ladies to their huſbands. 
The ſmoked glaſs, that darkens even the luſtre of the ſun, muſt 
of courſe throw the blackeſt dye upon all other objects. This, 
though the moſt internal invention of all, is far from being un- 
practiſed ; and I knew a gentlewoman, who, in order to keep her 
huſband at home, and in her own power, had his whole houſe 
glazed with it, ſo that the poor gentleman ſhut up his door, and 
neither went abroad, nor let any body in, for fear of converſing, as 


he thought, with ſo many devils. 


The dangers that may one day threaten our conſtitution in general, 


as well as particular perſons, from the variety of theſe miſchievous 


inventions, are ſo obvious, that they hardly need be pointed out: 


however, as my countrymen cannot be too much warned it, 
I ſhall hint at thoſe that terrify me the moſt. 


Suppoſe we ſhould ever have a ſhort-ſighted prince upon the 


_ throne, though otherwiſe juſt, brave and wiſe ; who can anſwer for 


his glaſs-grinder, and conſequently, who can tell through what 
medium, and in what light, he may view the moſt important 
objects? or who can anſwer for the perſons that are to take care of 
his glaſſes, and preſent them to him upon occaſion? may not they 


change them, and ſlip a wrong one upon him, as their intereſt may 


require, and thus magnify, leſſen, multiply, deform, or blacken, 
as they think proper; nay, and by means of the oblique glaſs 


abovementioned, ſhew him even one object for another? Where 


would the eye of the maſter be then ? where would be that eye divine- 

ly deputed to watch over? but ſhrunk and contracted within the 

narrow circle of a deceitful tube. 
al. C oc On 
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On the other hand, ſhould future parliaments, by arts of a de- 
ſigning miniſter, with the help of a corrupted glaſs-grinder, have 
deluſive and perverſive glaſſes ſlipped upon them, what might they 
fee? or what might they not ſee ? nobody can tell. I am ſure every 
body ought to fear they might poſſibly behold a numerous ſtanding 
army in time of peace, as an inoffenſive and pleaſing object, nay, 
as a ſecurity to our liberties and properties. They might ſee our 
riches increaſe by new debts, and our trade by high duties; and 
they might look upon the corrupt ſurrender of their own power to- 
the crown, as the beſt protection of the rights of the people. Should 
this ever happen to be the cafe, we may be ſure it muſt be by the 
interpoſition of ſome {trange medium, fince theſe objects were never 
viewed in this light by the naked and unaſſiſted eyes of our anceſtors: 
In this general conſideration, there is a particular one that 
affects me more than all the reſt, as the conſequence of it would be 
the worſt. There is a body of men, who, by the wiſdom and for 
the happineſs of our conſtitution, make a conſiderable part of our 
parliament ; all, or at leaſt moſt of, theſe venerable perſons, arc, 
by great age, long ſtudy, or a low mortified way of living, reduced 
to have recourſe to glaſſes. Now fhoutd their media be abuled, 
and political tranſlative ones be ſtipped' upon them; what ſcandal 
would their innocent, but miſguided, conduct bring upon. religion, 
and what joy would it give, at this tirne particularly, to the diſſenters? 
Such as, I am ſure, no true member of our church can think of 
without horror! Iam the more apprehenſive of this, from the late 
revival of an act that flouriſhed with idolatry, and that had expired 
with it, I mean the ſtaining of glaſs. That medium, which throws 
ſtrange and various colours upon all objects, was formerly ſacred to 
our churches, and conſequently may, for aught I know, in the in- 
tended revival of our true church diſcipline; be thought a candidate 
worthy of our favour and reception, and ſo a ſtained: medium be 
eſtabliſhed as the true, orthodox, and canonical one. | 
I have found it much eaſier to point out the miſchiefs I appre- 
hend, than the means of obviating or remedying them, though 1 
have turned it every way in my thoughts, 
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To have a certain number of perſons appointed to examine and 
licenſe all the glaſſes, that ſhould be uſed in this kingdom, would be 
lodging ſo great a truſt in thoſe perſons, that the temptations to 
betray it would be exceedingly great too; and it is to be feared 
that people of - quality would not take the trouble of it, ſo that, 
Vis cuſtodiat ipſos cuſtodes ? (By whom will theſe keepers be kept?) 

I once thought of propoſing, that a committee of both houſes of 


parliament ſhould be veſted with that power : but I immediately 


laid that aſide, for reaſons Which I am not obliged to communicate 
to the public. 

At laſt, deſpairing to find out any legal method that ſhould prove 
effectual, I reſolved to content myſelf with an earneſt exhortation 
to all my country- folks, of whatſoever rank or ſex, to ſee with their 
own eyes, or not ſee at all, blindneſs being preferable to error. 

See then with your own eyes, ye princes, though weak or dim : 


they will ſtill give you a fairer and truer repreſentation of objects, 
than you will ever have by the interpoſition of any medium what- 
ſoever. Your ſubjects are placed in their proper point of view for 
your natural ſight : viewing them in that point, you will ſee that 


your happineſs conſiſts in theirs, your greatneſs in their riches, and 
your power in their affections. 

See likewiſe with your own eyes, ye people, and reject all proffered 
media: view even your princes with your natural ſight ; the true 
rays of majeſty are friendly to the weakeft eye, or, if they dazzle 
and ſcorch, it is owing to the interpoſition of burning-glaſſes. De- 


{troy thoſe pernicious nedia, and "70 will be pleafed with the 


ſight of one another. 
In ſhort, let the natural retrieve their credit, and reſume their 
Power: we ſhall then ſee things as they really are, which muſt end 


in the confuſion of thoſe, whoſe hopes and interefts-are founded upon 
_ miſrepreſentations and deceit. 
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"Es 
COMMON SENSE*, 


SATURDAY, February 5, 1737. Ne 1. 


Rarus enim ferme ſenſus communis Juv. 


Nothing ſo rare as common ſenſe. 


PREFACE is, by long cuſtom, become ſo neceſſary a part of 
a book, that ſhould an author now omit that previous cere- 
mony, he would be accuſed of preſumption, and be ſuppoſed to ima- 
gine that his performance was above wanting any recommendation, 
By a preface, an author preſents himſelf to the public, and begs 
their friendſhip and protection; if he does it gracefully and genteelly, 
he is well received, like many a fine gentleman upon the ſtrength 
of his firſt addreſs. Beſides, were it not for the modeſt encomiums, 
which authors generally beſtow upon themſelves in their prefaces, 
their works would often die unpraiſed, and ſometimes unread. 

A weekly writer, I know, is not of a rank to pretend to a preface; 
but an humble introduction 1s expected from him. He muſt make 
his bow to the public at his firſt appearance, let them a little into 
his deſign, and give them a ſample of what they are to expect from 
him afterwards. | | 

In this caſe, it may be equally unhappy for him, to give him- 
ſelf out, like Æſop's fellow-ſlaves, for one that can do every thing, or 
like Æſop, for one that can do nothing; for, if he ſpeaks too aſſum- 


ingly, the world will revolt Fr him, and if too modeſtly, be apt 
to take bim at his word. 


* This paper, in which ſeveral perſons of eminence were concerned. was ; partly nolitical 
and on the ſide of oppoſition, but moſtly moral, and calculated for the improvement of manners 
and taſte. Lord Lyttelton was one of the writers, and the papers which tell trom his pen, have 
been inſerted in the collection of his works, 

Thoſe, which are here given, ſufficiently ſhew, by the original turn and admirable management 
of irony diſcernible in them, the maſterly hand from which they came, Our authority, however, 


for producing them as lord Cheſterfield's, is that of one of lis particular friends, to whom his 
Ay gave the liſt, which we have followed. 
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Theſe conſiderations determined me to make this firſt paper ſerve 
as an introduction to my future labours, though I am ſenſible that a 
weekly author 1s in a very different ſituation from an author in the 
lump.—If a wholeſale dealer can, by an inſinuating preface, prevail 
with people to buy the whole piece, his buſineſs is done, and it is too 
late for the deluded purchaſer to repent, be the goods never ſo flimſy; 
but a weekly retailer is conſtantly bound to his good behaviour. 
He, like ſome others, holds both his honors and profits only d- 
rante bene placito; and whatever may be the ſucceſs of his firſt 
endeavours, as ſoon as he flags in his painful hebdomadal courſe, 
he is rigorouſly ſtruck off at once from his two-penny eſtabliſh- 
ment. | 

Another difficulty, that occurred to me, was the preſent great 
number of my weekly brethren, with whom all people, except the 
ſtationers and the Stamp- office, think themſelves already over-ſtocked; 
but this difficulty upon farther conſideration leſſened. 

As tor the London Journal, it cannot poſſibly interfere with me, 
as appears from the very title of my paper; mareover I was in- 
formed, that paper of the ſame ſize and goodneſs as the London Jour- 
nal, being to be had much cheaper unprinted and unſtamped, and yet 
as uſeful to all intents and purpoſes, was now univerſally preferred. 

Fog's Journal, by a natural progreſſion from Maſt to Fog, is now 
condenſed into a cloud, and only uſed by way of wet brown Paper, 
in caſe of falls and contuſions. | 

The Craftiman was the only rival that gave me any concern ; 
that being the only one, I thought there was world enough for us 
both, and perſuaded myſelf that, wiſer than Cæſar and Pompey, we 
ſhould content ourſelves with dividing it between us: beſides that, 
never obſerved Mr. D'Anvers to be an enemy to common ſenſe. 

Being a man of great learning, I have, in chuſing the name of 
my paper, had before my eyes that excellent precept of Horace to 
authors, to begin modeſtly, and not to promiſe more than they are 


able to perform, and keep up to the laſt.— I have therefore only 


entitled it Common Senſe, which is all J pretend to myſelf, and no 
more than what, 1 dare ſay, the humbleſt of my readers: pretends 


to likewiſe. 


But 
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But, as a farther encouragement and invitation to the public to 
try me, I declare, that though I only promiſe them common ſenſe, 
yet if I have any wit they ſhall have it into the bargain. Where- 
fore I deſire my cuſtomers to look upon this weekly expence as a 
tvo-penny ticket in a lottery : it may poſſibly come up wit, and if 
2 blank, at worſt, common ſenſe. 

But, as modeſty is the beſt recommendation to great minds, on 
the other ſide it is apt to prejudice little ones, who miſtake it for 
ignorance, or guilt ; therefore, that I may not ſuffer by it with the 
latter, I muſt repeat a known obſervation, that common ſenſe is no 
uch common thing. I could give many inſtances of this truth, 
if I would, but decline it at preſent, and chule to refer my readers 
to their ſeveral friends and acquaintance. | 

Should I here be aſked then what I mean by common ſenſe, if! it 
is ſo uncommon a thing, I confeſs I ſhould be at a loſs to know how 
to define it. I take common ſenſe, like common honeſty, rather 
to be called common, becauſe it ſhould be ſo, than becauſe it is ſo. 
it is rather that rule, by which men judge of other people's actions, 
chan direct their own; the plain reſult of right reaſon admitted by 
all, and practiſed by Sw: 

An ingenious dramatic author has conſidered common ſenſe as ſo 
extraordinary a thing, that he has lately, with great wit and humor, 
not only perſonified it, but dignified it too with the title of a queen. 
Though I am not ſure that had I been to perſonify common ſenſe, 
1 ſhould have borrowed my figure from that ſex, yet as he has 
added the regal dignity, which by the law of the land removes all 
defects, I wave any objection.— The fair ſex in general, queens ex- 
cepted, are infinitely above plain downrighit common ſenſe ; ſprightly 

fancy and ſhining irregularities are their favourites, in which deſ- 
pairing to ſatisfy, though deſirous to pleaſe, them, I have, in order to 
be of ſome uſe to them, ſtipulated with my ſtationer, that my pa- 
per ſhall be of the propereſt ſort for. pinning up of their hair. As 
the new French faſhion is very favourable to me in this particular, 
J flatter myſelf, they will not diſdain to have ſome common ſenſe 
about their heads at ſo eaſy a rate, 


Should 
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Should I ever, as poſſibly I often may, be extremely dull, I will 
not, as ſome of my predeceſſors have done, pretend that it was by 
deſign, for I proteſt that I do not intend it ; but in that caſe, I claim 
my ſhare in the preſent general indulgence to dulneſs, of being 
thought the wiſer for it, and hope to meet with ſympathetic nods 


of approbation from the moſt ſolid of my readers. Moreover, I ſhall 


go on the longer and the ſafer for it, dulneſs being the ballaſt of the 


mind, that fits it for a long voyage, keeps it teddy, and ſecures it from 


the guſts of fancy and imagination. 


T cannot help thinking how very advantageous it may be to a 


great many people to purchaſe my paper, were it only for the ſake 
of the title. Have you read common ſenſe? Have you got common 


ſenſe? are queſtions which one ſhould be very ſorry not to be able to 


anſwer” in the affirmative ;. and yet, in order to be able to do it with 
truth, a precaution of this kind may poſſibly not be mee . 


leaſt it can do no hurt. 


As to the deſign of my paper, it is to take in all. ſubjects what- 
ever, and try them by the ſtandard of common ſenſe. I ſhall erect 


a kind of tribunal, for the crimina lefi ſenſũs communis, or the pleas 


of common ſenſe. But the method of. proceeding muſt be different 
from that of other courts, or it would be contrary to the meaning and 
inſtitution of this. The cauſe of common ſenſe ſhall be pleaded in 
common ſenſe. Let not the guilty hope to eſcape, . or the. innocent 
fear being puzzled, delayed, ruined, or condemned. 


It would: be. endleſs for me to enumerate the various branches of 


the juriſdiction of this court, ſince every thing, more or leſs, falls under 
its cognizance. The poſſeſſion or the want of common ſenſe appears 


proportionably in the loweſt, as well. as in the higheſt, tranfactions, 


and a king and a cobler, without it, will equally bun gle in theirreſpective 


callings. The quicquidagunt homines (actions ofmen)ismy province; and 
homines comprehends, not only all men, but all women too, that is, 


as far as they are to be comprehended. The conduct of the fair ſex 
will therefore come under my confideration ; but with this indulgence, 
which is due to them, that, in trying their actions by the ſtraight 


rule of common ſenſe, I: ſhall make proper allowances for: thoſe 
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pretty obliquities and deviations from it, which great vivacity, 
lively paſſions, and conſcious: beauty, frequently occaſion, and in 
ſome meaſure juſtity. 

The fine gentlemen cannot hope to eſcape trial, were it only as 
acceſſaries to their fair principals. I am aware, that they will cavil 
at the juriſdiction of the court, and will alledge, if they know how, 
that they are brought coram non judice (before an incompetent judge), 
1 acknowledge too, that they have a preſumptive kind of exemption 
from inquiries and proſecutions of this nature; but as this connivance, 
if too long indulged, might grow into a right, I muſt infift upon 
their appearing ſometimes in court, where they ſhall meet with all 
the lenity, that is due to their birth and education, | 

But let all authors, from right honorable, or right reverend, 
down to the humbleſt inhabitant in Grubſtreet, reſpect and tremble 
at the juriſdiction of the court. With them I diſclaim all lenity, 
as they are generally the moſt daring and boldeſt offenders. I ſhall 
try them by my rule, as the tyrant Procruſtes tried his ſubjects by 
his bed, and will, without mercy, ſtretch out thoſe that fall thort of 
it, and cut off from thoſe who go beyond it. 

I am ſenſible that common ſenſe has lately met with very great 
_ diſcouragement in the noble ſcience of politics; our chief profeflors 
having thought themſelves much above thoſe obvious rules that had 
been followed by our anceſtors, and that lay open to vulgar under- 
ſtandings ; they have weighed the intereſts of Europe in nicer ſcales, 
and ſettled them in ſo delicate a balance, that the leaſt blaſt affect; 
it. For my part, I ſhall endeavour to bring them back to the old ſolid 
Engliſh ſtandard of common ſenſe; but if by that means any gentle- 
men, who diſtinguiſh themſelves in that ſublime ſphere, ſhould be at 
a loſs for buſineſs, and appear totally unqualified for it, I hope they 
will not lay their misfortunes to my charge, ſince it is none of my 
fault, if their intereſts and thoſe of common ſenſe happen to be 
incompatible. 

If, in domeſtic affairs too, I ſhould find that common ſenſe has been 
neglected, I ſhall take the liberty to aſſert its rights, and repreſent 
the juſtice, as well as the expediency, of reſtoring it to its former 


credit and gnity. Our conſtitution is founded upon common ſenſe 
itſelt, 


not 
ger 
1e 
It, 
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itſelf, -and every deviation from one is à violation of the other: 
The ſeveral degrees and kinds of power, wiſely allotted to the ſeveral 
conſtituent parts of our legiſlature, can only be altered by thoſe, 
who have no more common ſenſe than common honeſty. Such 
offenders ſhall be proceeded againſt as oy of high-treaſon, and 
ſuffer the ſevereſt puniſhment. 
1 foreſee all the difficulties I am to ſtruggle with, i in the courſe of 
this undertaking ; : and ſee the improbability, if not the impoſſibility, 


that common ſenſe ſhould ſingly, by its own weight and merit, make 


its way into the world, and retrieve its loſt empire. But as many 
valuable things in themſelves have owed their reception and eſtabliſh- 
ment, not to their own intrinſic worth, but to ſome lucky hit, or 
favourable concurrence of circumſtances, ſo ſome ſuch accident in my 


favour is what I more rely upon than the merit of my paper, ſhould 


it have any. Faſhion, which prevails nobody knows how, can 
introduce what reaſon would in vain recommend ; and as, by the 
circulation of faſhions, the old ones revive after a certain interval, 
the faſhion of common ſenſe ſeems to have -been laid aſide long 


enough to have a fair chance now for revival. 


It therefore any fine woman, in good humour on a Saturday 


morning, would be pleaſed to drop a word in my favour, and ſay, 


„It is a good comical paper ;” or any man of quality, at the head 
of taſte, be ſo kind as to ſay, © It is not a bad thing“; I ſhould 
become the faſhion, and be univerſally bought up at leaſt: and as 
for being read or not, it is other people's buſineſs, not mine. 
As I am ſcrupulous even to delicacy in all my engagements, I 
muſt premiſe that, in intitling my paper Common Senſe, I only 


mean the firſt half-ſheet, or it may be a column of the next; the 


reſt of the paper, which will contain the events foreign and dome- 
ſtic, I am very far from promiſing ſhall have any relation at all 


to common ſenſe. But, as the chief profits of a weekly writer 


ariſe from thence, the world, which at leaſt reaſons very juſtly 
upon that ſubject, would, I am ſure, think that I wanted common 
ſenſe myſelf, if I neglected them. i WI” 

Upon the whole, my intention is to rebuke vice, correct errors, 
reform abuſes, and ſhame folly and prejudice, without regard to any 
Val. I D d d thing 
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thing but common ſenſe ;. which, as it implies common decency too, 
I ſhall confine myſelf to things, and not attack perſons ; it being 
my deſire to improve or amuſe every body, without ſhocking any 
body. 

I do not think it Wilen at leaſt yet, to give the public any 
information as to my perſon ; let my paper ſtand upon its own legs. 


My preſent reſolution is to keep my name concealed, unleſs my 


ſucceſs ſhould ſome day or other tempt my vanity to diſcover it. 
All 1 will ſay at preſent is, that I never appeared in print before; 
and if 1 ſhould not meet with ſome encouragement now, I ſhall 
withdraw myſelf to my former retirements, and there indulge thoſe 
oddneſſes that compoſe my character; the deſcription of which, if 
I go on, may ſome time or other entertain my readers. 


V. 
COMMON SENSE. 
SATURDAY February 19, 1737. No z. 


ERNIE R informs us of a very extraordinary cuſtom, which 
prevails to this day in the empire of the Mogol. His imperial 
majeſty is annually weighed upon his birth-day, and if it appears 
that, ſince his former weighing, he has made any conſiderable ac- 
quiſition of fleſh, it is matter of public rejoicings throughout his 
whole dominions. Upon that great day too, his ſubjects are obliged 
to make him preſents, which ſeldom amount to leſs than thirty 
millions. 

This ſeems to be a cuſtom which, like many cuſtoms in other 
countries, is merely obſerved for ; antiquity or form- ſake; but the 


original purpoſe for which it was at firſt wiſely eſtabliſhed, is either 
. neglected or quite forgotten: or it is impoſſible to imagine, that his 
_ Mogol majeity's good and loyal ſubjects ſhould find ſuch matter of 
joy in the literal increaſe of their ſovereign's materiality, which mult 


of courſe render him leſs qualified for the functions and duties of his 
government ; 
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government; ſo: that it is more reaſonably to be preſum'd, that, as 


all the oriental nations chuſe to convey their precepts of religion, 
morality, and government through hieroglyphics, types, and en- 
blems, this cuſtom was originally allegorical, and ſignified the poli- 
tical increaſe of his majeſty's weight, as to credit, power, and 
dominion; which might juſtly adminiſter great joy to his faithful 
ſubjects. 


Or, to carry my conjecture a little farther, is it impoſſible that 


his now abſolute empire might formerly have been a limited one; 
the equal balance of which it might be neceſſary often to examine, 


in order to preſerve it in its juſt equilibrium? In which caſe, it is 


highly probable, that his majeſty was weighed againſt ſome coun- 
terpoiſe; or, to ſpeak plainer, the prerogative of the prince might 
be examined with relation to the rights and privileges of the ſubject. 
What confirms me the more in this opinion, is the choice of 


the day for the operation. It was his ſacred majeſty's birth-day, 


a day in which he was ſuppoſed to be in good humour; and the 
prefents were of a nature to put him in good humour, in caſe they 


had not found him ſo: which circumſtances ſeem to be meant as 
preparatory ſweetners to a ceremony, that would not otherwiſe have 


been very agreeable to him. 
It will be no objection to my conjecture, to alledge the preſent 


abſolute form of that government; ſince a very little knowledge of 
hiſtory will ſhew us, that the moſt abſolute governments now in the 
world have been originally free ones, and only bought, bullied, or 


beaten out of their liberties. 


This may very probably have been the caſe in Indoſtan, where 
the nobles and repreſentatives of the people might think it both 
civil and prudent not to weigh quite fair againſt his majeſty ; but 
to lighten their own ſcale, that he might preponderate a little, This 


little by degrees increaſed the bulk of their ſucceflers, by continu- 
ally adding more and more to it. 


The ſuperiority of weight probably pleaſed his majeſty, and gave ; 
him a reliſh for more; which theſe great annual preſents, ſwelling 


up his-civil liſt, enabled him the better to gratity, by having where- 
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people, till by degrees the whole weight was thrown into the royal 
ſcale, without any counterpoiſe. By ſuch gradations this cuſtom, 
originally eſtabliſhed for the ſecurity of the conſtitution, may have 
dwindled into a mere pompous ceremony, and an expenſive raree- 
ſhow annually exhibited to a cozened people, in exchange for their 
liberties. - 

Would I follow the example of the moſt eminent critics, I could 
ſupport theſe my criticiſms and conjectures by innumerable authori- 
ties both antient and modern ; and prove, beyond contradiction, from. 
the natural hiſtory of fat, that it is impoſſible a ſovereign can deſire 
that great increaſe of his corporal bulk, or a good ſubject rejoice 


in it. But I ſhall content myſelf with a few. 


Fat and ſtupidity are looked upon as ſuch inſeparable companions, 
that they are uſed as ſynonymous terms ; and all the properties of 
corporal materiality, when applied to the mind, intimate flowneſs, 
. dulneſs, and ſuch like qualities. 

The pinguis Minerva of the antients ſhews us their opinion, that, 
if even the goddeſs of arts and wiſdom herſelf were to grow fat, ſhe 
would grow ſtupid too; which, if ſauce for a god or goddeſs, may 
ſurely, with all due regard, be ſauce for a king or queen. 

Horace's pingue ingenium, or fat head, means by the ſame figure 
a puzzled, dull, impenetrable one. 

The very air the Bœotians breathed. was, from their ſtupidity, 
called a fat one; and at this day, a neighbouring nation, not leſs 
eminent than the Bœotians for the ſedateneſs and tranquillity of their 
genius, are likewiſe diſtinguiſhed by the weight and circumference 
Of their bodies. 

After theſe inſtances, it would not only be uncandid, but indecent, 
to ſuppoſe that any ſovereign would deſire to clog and encumber, 
by a load of fleſh, thoſe faculties upon whoſe clearneſs and quickneſs 
the welfare of his ſubjects, and his own glory, ſo much depend; 
beſides that even bodily agility is highly neceſfary for a prince. 
A light, clever, active monarch can with more frequency and cele- 
rity viſit his remoteſt dominions, where his preſence may often be 
required. His military operations too may receive great luſtre and 
advantage from the agility of his perſon; not to mention what a 
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fatal hindrance a prominent abdomen would prove to his royal exer- 
eitations in the ſeraglio. 155 


Having thus proved that this cuſtom * originally have been 
only emblematical, and never meant literally as an annual regiſter, 


or father bill of five; of the real pounds of fleſh his Indian majeſty” 


may get or loſe in the courſe of a year, let us examine a little 
whether this cuſtom may not deſerve, in future times, adoption here, 


and be advantageouſly introduced into our conſtitution. 


Methinks even our conſtitution itſelf points out to us this very 
method of preſerving it; the three-conftituent parts of the ſupreme 
legiſlative power form a kind of a political zr//anx, to each ſcale of 
which a due fort and proportion of weight is wiſely allotted, that they 
may all hang even, and yet, with all ſubmiſſion to a right reverend 
prelate, independent of each other. What then more natural than ar 
annual examination and inſpection of this zr:/anx ? 

That this method of weighing ſtates and empires is very antient; 
appears from Homer, who tells us, that Jupiter himſelf weighed 
the fates of Greece and Troy : by what kind of ſcale he weighed 
them, I do not find, either in Euſtathins, or any other commentator ; 
but it is only evident by the ſide that prevailed, that it come” not be 
— 2 weight. | | | 

Such, I acknowledge, is the happineſs of our preſent times, ſuck 
the wiſdom and integrity of all thoſe who now compoſe the legiſla- 
tive power, and ſuch the nice equality of the ſcales, that any caution 
of this nature would be altogether unneceffary ;- but common ſenſe 
tooks farther, and wiſely provides againſt future, remote, and poſhble 
dangers. 

As therefore I apprehend: no danger this century, I only propoſe 
this meaſure to commence in the year of our Lord 1800, when, 
as it is naturally to be preſumed that all the perſons, of which the 
legiſlative power ſhall be compoſed, will be ſuch as are now unborn, 
nobody can tell what may happen, nor how neceffary it may be 
to weigh them frequently, and with the greateſt exactneſs. This 
too is the more ' practicable here, becauſe we have the balance of 
Europe now ready in our hands for the purpoſe : we have held it 
with vaſt credit and ſucceſs, and in finite N of late, and no 

doubt 
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doubt fhall continue long in, poſſeſſion of it; fo. that the legiſhture 
may certainly borrow it of the miniſtry a couple of days in the year 
for this domeſtic purpoſe, 

In the performing of this operation, it ſeems abſolutely neceſſary 
that all interchangeable preſents, betwixt the parties to be weighed, 

be ſtrictly prohibited, as they might give an undue ſhare of weight 
to the ſcale in which they may be thrown, and have the ſame fatal 
conſequences here, that, in my opinion, they have already had in 
Indoſtan; and ſhould it ever happen that, through politeneſs, or any 
other motive, grains and drachms ſhould be annually thrown into 
the regal ſcale, it muſt in the end ſo far preponderate, that it will be 
difficult, if not impoſſible, to retrieve it: nay, another. caſe might 
happen, that would be very ridiculous, which. is, if the regal ſcale 
and the popular ſcale, at the two extremities of the beam, ſhould 
both be loaded with the ſpoils of the middle one, that middle one 
would ſtill keep dangling, though. quite empty. 

What has been ſaid hitherto relates only to metaphorical weight, 
and is meant to recommend to the ſerious care and attention of 
poſterity the preſervation of our happy conſtitution, and to adviſe 
them to be watchful of any the leaſt innovation in any part of it. 
But I am not ſure, whether the real literal weighing of many indivi- 
duals may not greatly contribute to this good end; and I am the 
more confirmed in this opinion by an experiment of that kind, 
which, I am informed, has been for ſome years laſt paſt tried with 
great ſucceſs. I am aſſured that in a great hall, at the country ſeat 
of a very conſiderable perſon in Chriſtendom, there is a very magnifi- 
cent pair of man ſcales, where the maſter of the houſe and his 
numerous gueſts are annually. weighed, and are as annually found 
to. increaſe immenſely. This hint, I think, may admit of great 
improvements ; ſomething of this kind, whether ſcales or ſteel-yards, 
can be moſt advantageouſly made nie of the firſt and laſt day of every 
ſeſſion of parliament; though, in my humble opinion, the ſcale 
maſt be found the more decent of the two, becauſe it muſt appear 
ludicrous, and conſequently. turn the whole ceremony into a kind of 
farce, to ſee the people of the firſt rank, both in church and ſtate, 
dangling and ſprawling at the end of a ſteel-yard. . 
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But it is certain, that to come ſome way or other at the intrinſic 
weight of the individuals who compoſe our legiflature, and to diſtin- 
guiſh exactly betwixt that intrinſic weight, and the extraneous weight 
they may be apt 'to acquire, would greatly tend to preſerve a due 
equilibrium, between the collective bodies that form our conſtitution. 

I muſt own, many difficulties occur to me in this undertaking ; 
but, as I am unwearied in my endeavours for the good of my coun- 
try, I will turn this matter in my thought, till I have reduced it to 
ſome method that may appear to me to be practicable, when I ſhall 
not fail communicating it to the world, for the good of poſterity. 
In the mean time, I ſhall think myſelf obliged to any ingenious 
perſon who ſhall fend me his thoughts upon this ſubject, and 
help me to aſcertain the due weight of every individual, as well as 
a true method of coming at it. 


—— 
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COMMON SENSE. 


SATURDAY, February 20, 1737 No 4. 


HE Romans uſed to ſay, ex pede Herculem, or, you may know 
Hercules by his foot, intimating, that one- may commonly 
judge of the whole by a part. I confeſs, I am myſelf very apt to 
judge in this manner, and may, without pretending to an uncommon 
ſhare of ſagacity, ſay, that I have very ſeldom found myſelf miſtaken 
in it. It is impoſſible not to form to one's ſelf ſome opinion of 
people the firſt time one ſees them, from their air and dreſs ; and 
a ſuit of cloaths has often informed me, with the utmoſt certainty, 
that the wearer had not common ſenſe. The Greeks (to diſplay my 
learning) ſaid {uaTioy ang, or, the dreſs ſhews the man; and it is 
certain, that of all trifling things, there is none by which people ſo 
much diſcover their natural turn of mind, as by their dreſs. In 
greater matters they proceed more cautiouſly, nature is diſguiſed, 
and weakneſſes are concealed by art or imitation ; but in dreſs they 
give a looſe to their fancy, and by declaring it an immaterial thing, 
though at the ſame time they do not think it ſo, promiſe themſelves 
at leaſt impunity, in their — oddneſſes, and wildeſt exceſſes. 
I ſhall 
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and require all perſons to obſerve. 


rank, age, and figure, which, like the 25th of Edvard II, ſhall 


in writing, the ſtyle muſt be ſuited to the ſubject, which image may 


ougght to be epic, modeſt, noble, and entirely free from the modern 
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I ſhall therefore, in this paper, conſider the ſubject of dreſs, by 
certain plain rules of common ſenſe, in I ſhall ſtrictly . 


As dreſs is more immediately the province, not to ry the Wee 
not to ſay the care, not to ſay the whole ſtudy, of the fair ſex, I 
make my firſt application to them; and I humbly beg their indul- 
gence, it the rules I ſhall lay down ſhould prove a little contrary to 
thoſe they have hitherto practiſed. There is a proper dreſs for every 
rank, age, and figure, which thoſe who deviate from, are guilty of 
petty-treaſon againit common ſenſe ; to prevent which crime for the 
future, I have ſome thoughts of diſpoſing, in proper parts of the 
town, a certain number of babies in the ſtatutable dreſs, for each 


reduce that matter to a preciſion. 
Dreſs, to be ſenſible, muſt be properly ah to the + opts, as 


not unaptly be carried on through the ſeveral branches of it. I am 
far from objecting to the magnificence of apparel, in thoſe whoſe 
rank and fortune juſtify and allow it; on the contrary, it is a uſeful. 
piece of luxury, by which the poor and the induſtrious are enabled 
to live, at the expence of the rich and the idle. I would no more 
have a woman of quality dreſſed in doggrel, than a farmer's wife in 
heroics. But I hereby notify to the profuſe wives of induſtrious 
tradeſmen and honeſt yeomen, that all they get by dreffing above 
themſelves, is the envy and hatred of their inferiors and their equals, 
with the contempt and ridicule of their ſuperiors. 
To thoſe of the firſt rank in birth and beauty, I recommend a 
noble ſimplicity of dreſs ; the ſubject ſupports itſelf, and wants none 
of the borrowed helps of external ornaments. Beautiful nature may 
be disfigured, but cannot be improved, by art; and as I look upon 
a very handſome woman to be the fineſt ſubject in nature, her dreſs 


tinſel. I therefore prohibit all concetti, and luxuriances of fancy, 
which only depreciate ſo noble a ſubject; and Imuſt do the handſomeſt 
women I know, the juſtice to ſay, that they keep the cleareſt from 
theſe extravagances. Delia s good ſenſe uy even in her dreſs, 

4 Which 


which ſhe neither ſtudies nor neglects ; but, by a decent and modeſt 


conformity to the faſhion, equally ſhuns the triumphant pageantry 


of an over-bearing beauty, or the inſolent negligence of a conſcious 


As for thoſe of an inferior rank of beauty, ſuch as are only pretty 
women, and whoſe charms reſult rather from a certain air and 


je ne ſais quoi in their whole compoſition, than from any dignity 


of figure, or ſymmetry of features, I allow them greater licences 
in their own ornaments, becauſe their ſubje& not being of the ſub- 


limeſt kind, may receive ſome advantages from the elegancy of ſtyle, 
and the variety of images. I, therefore, permit them to dreſs up to 


all the flights and fancies of the ſonnet, the madrigal, and ſuch-like 
minor compoſitions. Flavia may ſerve for a model of this kind; 


her ornaments are her amuſement, not her care; though ſhe ſhines 


in all the gay and glittering images of dreſs, the prettineſs of the 
{ſubject warrants all the wantonneſs of the fancy. And if ſhe owes 


them a luſtre, which, it may be, ſhe would not have without them, 


ſhe returns them graces they could find no where elſe. 


There is a third ſort, who, with a perfect neutrality of face, are 


neither handſome nor ugly, and who have nothing to recommend 


them, but a certain ſmart and genteel turn of little figure, quick and 
lively. Theſe I cannot indulge in a higher ſtyle than the epigram, 
which ſhould be neat, clever, and unadorned, the whole to lie in the ; 


ſting ; and where that lies, is unneceſſary to mention. T 
Having thus gone through the important article of dreſs, with 

relation to the three claſſes of my country-women, who alone can 

be permitted to dreſs at all, vig. the handſome, the pretty, and the 


genteel, I muſt add, that this privilege is limited by common ſenſe 


to a certain number of years, beyond which no woman can be any 


one of the three. I therefore require, that, when turned of thirty, 


they abate of the vigor of their dreſs; and that, when turned of 


forty, they utterly lay aſide all thoughts of it. And as an induce- 


ment to them ſo to do, I do moſt ſolemnly aſſure them, that they 


may make themſelves ridiculous, but never deſirable by it. When 
they are once arrived at the latitude of forty, the propitious gales are 
over; let them gain the firſt port, and lay aſide their rigging. 
VoI. I. | EEE come 
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I come now to a melancholy ſubject, and upon which the free- 
dom of my advice, I fear, will not be kindly taken ; but, as the 
cauſe of common ſenſe is moſt highly concerned in it, I ſhall pro- 
ceed without regard to the conſequences. I mean the ugly, and, 
I am forry to ſay it, fo numerous a part of my country-women, I 
muſt, for their own ſakes, treat them with ſome rigor, to ſave them 
not only from the public ridicule, but indignation, Their dreſs 
muſt not riſe above plain humble proſe ; and any attempts beyond it, 


amount at beſt to the mock-heroic, and excite laughter. An ugly 


woman ſhould by all means avoid any ornament, that may draw eyes. 
upon her, which ſhe will entertain ſo ill. But if ſhe endeavours, by 
dint of dreſs, to cram her deformity down mankind, the inſolence of 
the undertaking is reſented ; and when a Gorgon curls her ſnakes 


to charm the town, ſhe would have no reaſon to complain if ſhe loſt 


head and all, by the hand of ſome avenging Perſeus. Ugly women, 
who may more properly be called a third ſex, than a part of the 
fair one, ſhould publickly renounce all thoughts of their perſons, 
and turn their minds another way ; they ſhould endeavour to be 
honeſt good-humoured gentlemen, they may amule themſelves with 
field ſports, and a chearful glaſs, and, if they could get into parlia- 


ment, I ſhould, for my own part, have no objection to it. Should 


I be aſked how a woman ſhall know ſhe is ugly, and take her mea- 


ſuxes accordingly ; 1 anſwer, that, in order to judge right, ſhe muſt 


not believe her eyes, but her ears, and if they have not heard very 


warm addrefſes and applications, ſhe may depend upon it, it was the 


deformity, and not. the ſeverity, of her countenance, that prevented 
them. e 

There is another ſort of ladies, whoſe daily inſults upon common 
ſenſe call for the ſtrongeſt correction, and who may moſt properly 


be ſtyled old offenders. Theſe are the ſexagenary fair ones, and up- 


wards, who, whether they were handſome or not in the laſt century, 
ought at leaſt in this to reduce themſelves to a decency and gravity 
of dreſs ſuited to their years. Theſe offenders are exceedingly nu- 
merous : witneſs all the public places, where they exhibit whatever 
art and dreſs can do, to make them compleatly ridiculous. I have 
often obſerved ſeptuagenary great-grandmothers adorned, as they 

ö thought, 
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thought, with all the colours of the rainbow, while in reality they 
looked more like the decayed worms in the midſt of their own ſilks. 
Nay, I have ſeen them proudly diſplay withered necks, ſhriveled and 
decayed like their mariage-ſettlements, and which no hand, but the 
cold hand of time, had viſited theſe forty years. The utmoſt indul- 
gence I can allow here, is extreme cleanlineſs, that they may not 
offend more ſenſes than the ſight 3 but for the dreſs, it muſt be 


confined to the elegy and the 7/i/tibus. 


What has been ſaid with relation to the fair ſex, holds true with 
relation to the other, only with ſtill greater reſtrictions, as ſuch irre- 
gularities are leſs pardonable in men than in ladies. A reafonable 
compliance with the faſhion is ho diſparagement to the beſt under- 
ſtanding, and an affected ſingularity would; but an exceſs, beyond 
what age, rank, and character will juftify; is one of the worſt ſigns 
the body can hang out, and will never tempt people to call in. 1 
ſee with indulgence the youth of our nation finely. bound, and gilt 
on the back, and wiſh they were lettered into the bargain. I for- 
give them the unnatural ſcantineſs of their wigs, and the immoderate 
dimenſions of their bags, in conſideration that the faſhion has pre- 
vailed, and that the oppoſition of a few to it would be the greater 
affectation of the two. Though, by the way, I very much doubt 
whether they are all of them gainers by ſhewing their ears ; for it is 
ſaid that Midas, after a certain accident, was the judicious inventer 
of long wigs. But then theſe laxuriancies of fancy muſt ſubſide, 
when age and rank call upon judgment to check its excreſcencies and 
irregularities. 

I cannot conclude this paper, without an animadverſion upon one 
prevailing folly, of which both ſexes are equally guilty, and which is 


attended with real ill conſequences to the nation; I mean that rage 


of foreign fopperies, by which ſo conſiderable a ſum of ready money 
is annually exported out of the kingdom, for things which ought 


not to be ſuffered to be imported even grazis. In order therefore to 


prevent, as far as I am able, this abſurd and miſchievous practice, 
I bereby ſignify, that I will ſhew a greater indulgence than ordinary 
to thoſe, who only expoſe themſelves in the manufactures of their 
own country; and that they ſhall enjoy a e in the nature 
Eee 2 of 
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of a drawback, to thoſe exceſſes, which otherwiſe I ſhall not tolerate, 
I muſt add, that if it be ſo genteel to copy the French, even 
in their weakneſſes, I ſhould humbly hope it might be thought till 
more ſo, to imitate them where they really deſerve imitation, which 
is, in preferring every thing of their own to every thing of other 
people's. A Frenchman, who happened to be in England, at the time of 
the laſt total eclipſe of the ſun, aſſured the people, whom he ſaw look- 
ing at it with attention, that it was not to be compared to a French 
eclipſe : would ſome of our fine women emulate that ſpirit, and affert, 
as they might do with much more truth, that the foreign manu- 
factures are not to be compared to the Engliſh, ſuch a declaration 
would be worth two or three hundred thouſand pounds a year to the 
kingdom, and operate more effectually than all the laws made for 
that purpoſe. The Roman ladies got the Oppian law, which reſtrained 
their dreſs, repealed, in ſpite of the unwearied oppoſition of the elder 
Cato. I exhort the Britiſh ladies to exert their power to better pur- 
poſes, and te revive, by their credit, the trade and manufactures of 
their own country, in ſpite of the ſupine negligence of thoſe, whoſe 
more immediate care it ought to be to cultivate and promote them. 


VII. 
COMMON SENSE. . N14 


SATURDAY, April 3o, 1737. 


HOSE, who attack the fundamental laws of virtue and mora- 

lity, urge the uncertainty of them, and alledge their variations 
in different countries, and even in different ages in the ſame coun- 
tries. Morality, ſay they, is local, and conſequently an imaginary | 
thing, ſince what is rejected in one climate as a vice, is practiſed in 
another as a virtue; and according to them, the voice of nature 
ſpeaks as many different languages as there are nations in the world. 


The 
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The dangers and ill conſequences of this doctrine are obvious, but 
ſurely the falſity of it is not leſs ſo; and the moſt charitable opinion 
one can entertain of thoſe who propagate it, is, that they miſtake 
faſhion and cuſtom, for nature and reaſon. The invariable laws of 
juſtice and morality are the firſt and univerſal emanations of human 
reaſon, while unprejudiced and uncorrupted ; and we may as well 
ſay, that ſickneſs is the natural ſtate of the body, as that injuſtice and 
immorality are the natural ſituation of the mind. We contract moſt 


of the diſtempers of the one, by the irregularity of our appetites, 


and of the other, by yielding to the impetuoſity of our paſſions ; 
but in both caſes, reaſon, when conſulted, ſpeaks a different lan- 


guage. 


are not founded upon reaſon, and, on the contrary, are too frequently 


repugnant to it; but then the reaſonable people of thoſe countries 


condemn and abhor, though, it may be, they too wittingly comply 
with, or, at leaſt, have not courage enough openly to oppoſe, them. 
The people of rank and diſtinction, in every country, are properly 
called the people of faſhion; becauſe, in truth, they ſettle the faſhion. 
Inſtead of ſubjecting themſelves to the laws, they take meaſure of 
their own appetites and paſſions, and then make laws to fit them; 
which laws, though neither founded in juſtice, nor enacted by a 

legal authority, too often prevail over, and infult, both juſtice and 


authority. This is faſhion. 


In this light, I have often conſidered the word honor in its 
faſhionable acceptation in this country, and muſt confeſs, that, were 
that the univerſal meaning of it throughout this kingdom, it would 


very much confirm the doctrine I endeavou to confute; and would 


be ſo contrary to that honor, which reaſon, juſtice, and common 


{ſenſe point out, that I ſhould not wonder, if it inclined people to cal! 
in queſtion the very exiſtence of honor itſelf. 

The character of a man of honor, as received in the beau monde, 
is ſomething ſo very ſingular, that it deſerves a particular exami- 
nation; and, though eaſier obſerved than deſcribed, I ſhall endea- 


vour to give my readers a deſcription of it, illuſtrated with ſcine 
original pieces, which have luckily fallen into my hands. 
7 Aman 


I admit, that the prevailing cuſtoms and faſhions of moſt countries 
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A man of honor is one, who peremptorily affirms himſelf to be 
ſo, and who will cut any body's throat that queſtions it, though upon 
the beſt grounds. He 1s infinitely above the reſtraints, which the 
laws of God or man lay upon vulgar minds, and knows no other 
tyes but thoſe of honor; of which word, he is to be the fole ex- 
| Pounder. He mult ſtrictly adhere to a party denomination, though 
he may be utterly regardleſs of its principles. His expence ſhould 
exceed his income conſiderably, not for the neceſſaries, but for the 
ſuperfluities of life, that the debts he contracts may do him honor. 
There ſhould be a haughtineſs and inſolence in his deportment, 
which is ſuppoſed to reſult from conſcious honor. If he be 
choleric, and wrong-headed into the bargain, with a good deal 
of animal courage, he acquires the glorious character of a man of 
nice and jealous honor : and if all theſe qualifications are duly 
| ſeaſoned with the genteeleſt vices, the man of honor is compleat ; 
any thing his wife, children, ſervants, or tradeſmen, may think to 
the contrary, notwithſtanding. 

Belville is allowed to be a man of the moſt confummate kionor, 
that this or any age ever produced. The men are proud of his ac- 
quaintance, and the women of his protection; his party glories in 
being countenanced by him, and his honor is frequently quoted 
as a ſanction for their conduct. But ſome original letters, which 1 
ſhall give my readers, will let them more intimately into the par- 
ticulars of ſo ſhining a character, than mere deſcription would do. 

He had run out a conſiderable fortune by a life of pleaſure, par- 
ticularly by gaming, and, being delicately ſcrupulous in points of 
honor, he wrote the following letter to his attorney, after an ill run 
at play : 


„„ 


1 HAD a damned tumble laſt 1 at hazard, and muſt raiſe 
mn a thouſand within a week; get it me upon any terms, for J 
would rather ſuffer the greateſt incumbrance upon my fortune, 
than the leaſt blemiſh upon my honor. As for thoſe clamorous 
raſbals the tradeſmen, inſiſt upon my privilege, and keep them off 
6 4 
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« as long as poſſible; we may chance to ruin ſome of them, befor“ 
« they can bring us tos trial. 


© Yaurs, &c. 

_ „ BELVILLE. 

„% To Mr. Tho. Gooſetree, attorney, 
« in Furnival's Inn.“ 


But, left the endeavours of Mr. Gooſetree ſhould prove ineffectual, 
Belville, from the ſame principle of honor, reſolved, at all events, 
to ſecure that ſum collaterally, and therefore wrote the following 
letter to the firſt miniſter : 


© SIR, | 3 9 

6 1 WAS applied to yeſterday in your name by*#*# to vote for 
« the point, which is to come into our houſe to-morrow ; but, 
« as it was extremely contrary to my opinion and principles, I gave 
« him no explicit anſwer, but took ſome time to conſider of it. I 
„ have therefore the honor now to acquaint you, that I am deter- 
“ mined to give my concurrence to this affair; but muſt deſire, at 
„ the ſame time, that you will immediately ſend *#** to me, with 
the fifteen hundred pounds he offered me yeſterday, and for which 
I have a prefling occaſion this morning. I am perſuaded you 
« know me too well to ſcruple this payment beforehand, and that 
„ you will not be the firſt perſon, that ever queſtioned the honor of, 


* 


* 


Cc 


* 


"> 


* 


* 


, 
ee Your moſt faithful humble ſervant, 


© BEL VILLE. 


. 
I find another letter of the ſame date, to a lady, who appears to 
: be wife of his moſt intimate friend: 


1 © MY 
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© MY DEAR, 


« T HAVE juſt now received yours, and am very ſorry for the 
0 uneaſineſs your huſband's behaviour has given you of late; 
« though I cannot be of your opinion, that he ſuſpects our con- 
% nection. We have been bred up together from children, and have 
% lived in the ſtricteſt friendſhip ever ſince ; ſo that I dare ſay he 
« would as ſoon ſuſpect me of a deſign to murder, as wrong him 
& this way. And you know it is to that confidence and ſecurity of 
«© his, that I owe the happineſs that I enjoy. However, in all events, 
&© be convinced that you are in the hands of a man of honor, who 
will not ſuffer you to be ill uſed ; and ſhould my friend proceed to 
« any diſagreeable extremities with you, depend upon it, I will 
& cut the cuckold's throat for him. 


- 04 


© Yours moſt tenderly.” 


The fourth and laſt letter is to a Rien who had, probably, as 
high notions of honor as himſelf, by the nature of the affair, in 
which he requires his aſſiſtance: a 

Dy 
© DEAR CHARLES, 


„% WRYTHEE come to me immediately, to ſerve me in an affair 
« of honor. You muſt know, I told a damned lye laſt night 
« in a mixed company, and a formal odd dog, in a manner, 
„ jnſinuated that I did ſo : upon which, I whiſpered him to be in 
Hyde Park this morning, and to bring a friend with him, if he had 
« ſuch a thing in the world. The booby was hardly worth my 
« reſentment ; but you know my delicacy, where honor is con- 
< cerned, 


oe Yours, 


© BELVELLE,” 


It appears from theſe authentic Pieces, that Mr. Belville, filled 
with the nobleſt ſentiments of honor, paid all debts but his juſt 
ONES 3 
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ones; kept his word ſcrupulouſly in the flagitious ſale of his con- 
ſcience to a miniſter; was ready to protect, at the expence of his 
friend's life, his friend's wife, whom, by the opportunities that 
friendſhip had given him, he had corrupted; and puniſhed truth with 
death, when it intimated, however juſtly, the want of it in himſelf. 

This perſon of refined honor, conſcious of his own merit and 
virtue, is a moſt unmerciful cenſor of the leſſer vices and failings of 
others ; and laviſhly beſtows the epithets of ſcoundrel and raſcal 
upon all thoſe, who, in a ſubordinate rank of life, ſeem to aſpire 


to any genteel degree of immorality. An awkward country gentle- 


man, who ſells his ſilent vote cheap, is with him a ſad dog. The 
induſtrious tradeſmen are a pack of cheating raſcals, who ſhould be 
better regulated, and not ſuffered to impoſe upon people of condition ; 
and ſervants are a parcel of idle ſcoundrels, that ought to be uſed ill, 
and not paid their wages, in order to check their inſolence. 

It is not to be imagined how pernicious the example of ſach a 


creature is to ſociety ; he is admired, and conſequently imitated : he 


not only immediately corrupts his own circle of acquaintance, but 
the contagion ſpreads itſelf to infinity, as circles in water produce 
one another, though gradually leſs marked out, in proportion as 
they are remoter from the cauſe of the firft. 

To ſuch practice and ſuch examples in higher life, may juſtly be 
imputedthe general corruption andimmorality, which prevail through 


this kingdom. But, when fuch is the force of faſhion, and when : 


the examples of people of the firſt rank in a country are ſo prevalent 
as to dignify vice and immorality, in ſpite of all laws divine and hu- 


man, how popular might they make virtue, if they would exert 


their power in its cauſe ? and how muſt they, in their cooler mo- 


ments, reproach themſelves, when they come to reflect, that, by 
their fatal examples, they have beggared, corrupted, and, it may be, 
_ enſlaved, a whole nation ? 
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VIII. 
COMMON SENSE. N' 16. 
SATURDAY, May 14, 1737. 


HAVE lately read with great pleaſure father Du Halde's account 
of China, where I have found ſeveral rules of morality and good 
government, which the politeſt nations in Europe might adopt with 
1 honor, and practiſe with. advantage. Many of them are conveyed, 
| | according to the oriental cuſtom, in allegories and fables, fo that they 
| ſtrike one more ſenſibly, and imprint themſelves deeper in the me- 
mory, by their connexion with ſome familiar image. Among others, 
I obſerved this remarkable _ which TI ſhall now give my 
readers. 5 
Hoen Kong aſked his miniſter Koan Tchon g, „What was the 
« moſt to be feared in a government?“ Koan Tchong anſwered, 
„„In my mind, fir, nothing is more to be dreaded than what they 
| &« call rhe rat in the flatue.” Hoen Kong not underſtanding the alle- 
= gory, Koan 'Tchong explained i it to him. „ You know, fir, ſaid he, 
| 
| 


that it is a common practice to erect ſtatues to the genius of the 

% place; theſe ſtatues are of wood, hollow within, and painted 
„ without. If a rat gets into one of them, one does not know 
| « how to get him out: one does not care to make uſe of fire, for 
„ fear of burning the wood; one cannot dip it in water, for fear 
of waſhing off the colours; ſo that the regard one has for the 
« ſtatue, faves the rat that is got into it. Such, fir, are in every 
« government thoſe, who, without virtue or merit, have gained the 
i « favour of their prince: they ruin every bing; one fees it, one 
% laments it, but does not know how to remedy it.“ 

I approve of the moral of the ſtory, and am very much of Koan 
Tchong's mind, that nothing 1s to be dreaded more in a government, 
than this rat in the ſtatue; but how he came to be of that mind 
himſelf, I cannot eaſily comprehend, for our author ſays he was 

3 a miniſter, 
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a miniſter, and conſequently of the rat kind, But as he does not 
indeed ſay, that he was the firſt, or ſole miniſter, 1 am inclined to 
think that he was only one of thoſe, who have the name and ſalary 
of miniſters, without any of the power, and who are often glad to 
give a flap by the bye, to the firſt miniſter, though they have not 
courage enough openly to attack him. 

After this ſhort remark, I return to the allegory itſelf, which 1 
cannot ſay is ſo apt as I expected, from a people ſo much verſed in 
that manner of inſtruction. The parallel drawn between the empe- 


ror, and a wooden ſtatue is ſo diſreſpectful and uncourtly, that 1 


could have wiſhed our author had informed us, how his Chineſe 
majeſty had reliſhed the ſimilitude, that is, in caſe he took all the 
force of it; for, in reality, it was making no difference between an' 
anointed head and a wooden one. A rat may very well eat his 
way into a ſtatue unſeen, unfelt, and unſmelt: but can a miniſter, 
eſpecially ſuch a one as is here deſcribed, without virtue or merit, 
nibble himſelf into a prince's favour, and the prince not ſmell a rat , 


It is impoſſible ; and the bare ſuppoſition of it was highly injurious 


to his royal wiſdom and penetration. 1 will admit, in favour of 
Koan Tchong, that the eaſtern monarchs have not that degree of 
ſagacity, which ſo eminently diſtinguiſhes and adorns the European 


ones, and I will allow, that they are more likely to be ſurprized and 


impoſed upon by the artifices of a deſigning miniſter; their indolent 
and retired way of life, ſoaking in the arms of their imperial conſorts, 


or wantoning in the embraces of their concubines, not giving them 


the ſame opportunity of ſeeing, or being informed. But ſtill, when 
this general rule is univerſally ſeen and lamented, as Koan Tchong 
expreſſes it, the unanimous voice, the juſt complaints, the groans, 
and the deſolation, of a ruined and opprefſed people, muſt reach, 
muſt affect, and muſt rouze his majeſty, if he be but ever ſolittle 
above a ſtatue. If not, if ſuch an impoſſibility could be ſuppoſed, 


1 muſt then confeſs, that the allegory of the painted wood is ſo far 


juſt, as that the King's head would properly be but the Ao 1 7 the 
government. 

The concluſion Koan Tchong draws from this allegory is no lefs 
falſe and abſurd; for, ſays he, when the rat is got, © into > the ſtatue, 
Fre) e "IP 
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one does not know how to get him out. One does not dare to make 
uſe of fire, for fear of burning the wood, one cannot dip it in water, 
for fear of waſhing off the colours : ſo that the regard one has for 
the ſtatue, ſaves the rat that is got into it. This tender regard for 
| 1 the ſtatue would, with all ſubmiſſion to Koan Tchong, in my 
opinion, much better have become an Hibernian courtier, than a 
Chineſe one; for it is ſaving in very good Iriſh, that the ſtatue, from 
regard one has for it, ſhall be entirely devoured, for fear of being a 
little damaged or defaced. Whereas I ſhould rather think, that the 
beſt way of ſhewing that regard for the ſtatue would be, by ſaving as 
much as. ever one could of it from. the further depredations of the 
rat; even though it were to coſt a limb or two, as is frequently 
practiſed. upon human bodies. But to do Koan Tchong juſtice, 
1 do not impute his reaſoning to want of parts; I rather think it 
was a piece of miniſterial logic, which has been uſed in other coun- 
tries beſides. China. Here the miniſter breaks out, and the miniſter” 
too, who ſeems to have no opinion of the diſtinguiſhing faculty of 
his prince, when he tries ſuch a piece of ſophiſtry upon him, which, 
I dare ſay, he would not have ventured in any other company. For 
he ſo cloſely connects the rat and the ſtatue, and conſequently, the 
king and the miniſter, that, in effect, he makes them but one fleſh, 
and one would think they grew together like the two. Hungarian 
girls *; by this way of reaſoning, whoever attacked this all-devouring 
rat, alias miniſter, was an enemy to the ſtatue, alias king; and, 
vice ver/a, thoſe that were friends to rat and miniſter, were friends 
to ſtatue and king. | 
This indiffoluble union, would, I own, be moſt excellent doctrine 
for a miniſter to inculcate, could he find either king or nation weak 
enough to believe it; but I can never imagine that any thing ſo 
abſurd could be received by the Chineſe, who are a. wiſe and ſenſible 
people : at leaſt, it could not extend itſelf beyond the walls « the 
Palace. 
Let us now conſider the allegory literally. Theſe ſacred, rains: 
tawdry images, are erected to the genii of the place; they are the 


* Two Hungarian girls, that wore ſhewn ſome years ago as a fine fight, and were faſtened 
together by the rump, 


productions 
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productions of ſuperſtition, and, probably, the creatures of the 
bonzes, who dub them ſacred, and exhibit them as repreſentations, 


wooden ones, alas! of the divinity. Sacrilegious rats eat their way 
into them, and endanger their wooden exiſtence. What is to be 


done ? Why truly they are to devour with impunity, for fear the 
ſtatue ſhould receive ſome fmall damage in the reſcue; as if there 
were not a thouſand Ways of coming at the rat, with little or no 
danger to the ſtatue. For inſtance, ſhaking it ſoundly might 
probably make the dwelling of the rat ſo uneaſy, that he might be. 
willing to quit it, for fear of ſomething worſe after wards. 
There is another obvious expedient that occurs, which is that: 


of ſending a cat up after him: but to this, I own, I have ſome 


objection myſelf, becaufe, though the cat would kill the rat, he 
would poſſibly remain in his place, and be as unwilling to quit it. 
But is it poſſible that the uſeful art of rat-catching ſhould be un- 
known to {o ingenious a people as the Chineſe ? If it is, I would 
adviſe our Eaſt-India company to ſend them a rat-catcher or two 
next voyage, for whom they might expect as conſiderable returns, 
and advantages, as Whittington is reported. to have made by his cat. 
Though,.I am very ſorry to ſay it, the noble art and myſtery of. 
rat-catching has greatly declined even here of late; and I ſhould be 
at a loſs to find an honeſt and ſkilful artiſt to recommend to them. 

But can one ſuppoſe, that the religion and piety of the bonzes 
would ſuffer them to remain indifferent ſpectators of ſuch ſacrilegious 
outrages ; and that they, who can diſlodge a devil, cannot get out. 
a rat? Unleſs one has little charity enough to believe, that the bonzes, . 
by a ſort of commutation, are not unwilling to let the rats take 
ſanctuary in their ſtatues, to be rid of them themſelves, and ſo, by 


an intereſted and impious connivance, give up their gods to ſave 
their bacon. 


To come now to the allegorical ſenſe, 1 Koan 1 had- 
fuch a mind to eſtabliſh. A miniſter without yirtue or mexit 
gains the favour of his prince: he ruins every thing; one ſees it, 
one laments it, but one does not know how to remedy it. To me the 
remedy ſeems very eaſy and obvious; take the miniſter away from 
him, and prevent the ruin, that threatened both him and his N | 
5 J co, 
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I do not doubt, indeed, but the miniſter would, during the operation, 
cry out, like Koan Tchong ; you attack the king, you deface the 
king, you wound the king through my ſides, and would plead the 
king, as women do their bellies to reſpite execution: but, ſurely, 
upon examination, a degree of ſagacity, much inferior to that of 
matrons, would be ſufficient to bring him in not quick with king, 
but a diſtin& and ſeparate body, eaſily removed, without the leaſt 

danger to the ſovereign. 1 1 

HFlaving fully diſcuſſed this allegory, I ſhall conclude with adopting 
one part of it, which 1s, that nothing 1s ſo much to be dreaded in a 
government, as a miniſter without virtue or merit, who gains the 
favour of his prince; but with entirely rejecting the latter part, that 
one ſees and laments it, but, out of regard to the prince, one does not 
| know to remedy it: ſince that very regard for the prince ſhould 
excite one to endeavour it, and common ſenſe points out the means 
of doing it, if there be but common honeſty enough to put them in 
practice. 7 


IX X. 


COMMON SENSE. 


SATURDAY, June 4, 1737. 10 
To the Author of COMMON SENSE, 


—— Vicem Comœdia tollit. Dn Ho R. 
| Comedy lifts her voice. 
SIR, a | 
A S the cauſe of common ſenſe and the ſtage are jointly concerned, 
+ » ſome obſervations on the bill depending at preſent for the 
regulation of the latter cannot be thought improper for your paper; 
*The act for licenſing the theatres was attacked with great ſtrength of reaſoning by our 


nobleman in his famous ſpeech on that ſubje&, and with great humour and delicacy in this eflay. 


But, notwithſtanding his efforts, the bill was carried through both houſes with an amazing rapi- 
dity, and received the royal aſſent the 21ft of June 1737. | 


eſpecially 
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eſpecially ſince I believe it will appear by them to be ineffectual to 


the end propoſed, and injurious to the poet, the player, and the 
public. : . 

The end, propoſed by this bill, is the regulation of theatrical 
entertainments, which, from their exceſs, fill both town and country 
with idleneſs and debauchery ; and, from being under no reſtraint, 
exhibit to the public, encomiums on vice, and laugh away the ſober 
principles of modeſty and virtue. 13 75 | 

A deſign of this kind 1s certainly worthy the care of the legiſlature; 
ſince every one, who thinks in the juſt mean between libertiniſm 
and ſeverity, muſt be convinced that a well-governed ſtage is an orna- 
nent to the ſociety, an encouragement to wit and learning, and a 
ſchool of virtue and good manners; while a licentious one is the 


£ 


parent of looſe deſires, a nurſery of vice, effeminacy, and irreligion. 


But let us examine the preſent bill by the end propoſed — 

Will it tend to a regulation by decreaſing. the number? 

I think it is plain, that it will have the contrary effect; ſince, 
while a diſcretionary power of licenſing them remains in any one 
perſon whatſoever, a way is left open for APPLICATION, Which, it 
cannot be thought, will be always unſucceſsful. And ] ſee no reaſon 
why it is not as well worth the charge of a miniſtry to ſend compa- 
nies of ſtrollers round to the corporations, to entertaim them gratis 
with political plays before an election, as it has been to circulate 
political news-papers upon the like occaſion. For it may very well 


be preſumed, that Caleb“ hanged in effigy, and dropping limb from 


limb bke Harlequin, will conduce as much to render him unpopu- 
lar in a country audience, as the wit and ſatire of a Gazetteer f. And 
no one can doubt, but that common ſenſe will be expoſed upon ſuch 
ftages, and ridiculed, for the diverſion of a mayor and aldermen, 
with great ſucces. Nor can this conjecture of mine be thought 
improbable, from any difficulty to ſupply ſuch a number of. infe- 


# The Craftſman.. 3 

+ The Daily Gazetteer was a title: given very properly to certain papers, each of which laſted 
put a day. Into this, as a common fink, was received all the traſh, which had been before dit- 
perled in ſeveral journals, and circulated at the public expence of the nation. The authors were 
the ſame obſcure men: though ſometimes relieved by occafional eſſays from ſtateſmen, courtiers, 
bithops, deans, and doctors. The meaner fort were rewarded with money; others with places or 
benefices, from an hundred to a thouſand pounds a year. See the Dunciad, Book II. 
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rior play-houſes with actors and poetry, ſince, in the preſent ſtate of 
trade, the exciſe-officers may, at their leiſure hours, ſupply the firſt, 
and the ſeveral ingenious authors of the Gazetteer's club *, for the 
other. The miraculous ſir A. B. muſt have an excellent head for a 
political pantomime, and Mrs. Oſborne herſelf can condeſcend to be 
waggiſh for the ſervice of the government. 

This ſcheme, in time, muſt affect the freedom of e 1 ſince 
a purſe-proud court candidate might eafily draw into his intereſt the 
governing part of moſt corporations, I mean, the women, by this 
terrible menace, © D--mn me, madam, if you do not make Mr. mayor 
return me, you ſhall have no more plays, by G—d.” 

As it is plain therefore that this ſcheme muſt increaſe the number, 
will it produce any good effect by any reſtraint, that will probably be 


laid on the pieces performed ? 


The anſwer that will be given to this queſtion is, that they muſt 
all undergo my lord chamberlain's inſpection ? Is then every lord 
chamberlain a wit and a critic, juſt as every merry Andrew is a 
phyſician, by his office ? or 1s it reaſonable to ſuppoſe that one man 


can peruſe all the dramatic poetry that is produced in this ſcribbling 


kingdom of Great Britain ; or even in that ſmall retreat of the Muſes, 
where molt of theſe pieces are generated, and from whence, for the 
future, we muſt expect a ſupply ? As this is in its nature 1impoſſi- 


ble, my lord will probably delegate this authority to ſome of his 


domeſtics, the chaplain for tragedy ; the cook, or the porter, may 


execute the office of comedy-inſpector. And when that is the caſe, 
beſides the abuſe of juſtice, which is always ſeen in inferior jurisdic- 


tions, nobody can ſuppoſe theſe delegates can have equal taſte in 
the politer ſtudies, or be as good judges of wit and morality, as my 
lord himſelf: nor will they be inclined to men of merit in the pro- 
feſſion of poetry, who are ſo little verſed in the proper methods of 


making court to their ſuperiors, 


Beſides, if the ſcheme above-mentioned is put into execution, 
wit and ſatire will be poſtponed for Parry. reflection and abule- 


* Of theſe, Oſborne and Arnall, e above, p. 2, and p. 5, err to have been the 
moſt reſpectable perſonages. 


The 
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The comic glaſs, inſtead of expoſing vice and folly, will be made a 


corrupt uſe of, to magnify the features of ſome honeſt country ſquire 
in the oppoſition, into a papiſt or a ſaracen, to the affright of himſelf 


and his neighbours ;' while. the curioſity of the vulgar, and the 


opportunities of indulging it at theſe entertainments, will {till con- 


tinue, and have the ſame tendency. to produce idleneſs and luxury 


as they have at preſent ;. though it may be preſumed that the 


taſte for theſe entertainments will, by this method, gradually decay. 
I think I have, by theſe few obſervations above, demonſtrated - 
that this bill cannot have its defired effect. I ſhall now endeavour 


to prove that it will be injurious to the poet, the player, and the 
public 1 in general. 


It 1s very well known how difficult it is at pe for merit, 
without intereſt, to bring any play upon the ſtage: and will the 
pride and ſelf-Conceit of the manager be abated by this regulation? 
or can a poet's temper. be brought to ſubmit to ſtrike out whatever 
offends ſo many critics, as will have a judicial authority to blot, by 
virtue of this act? The neceſſitous indeed will, perhaps, with 
reluctance, comply: but what can be expected from that band, who 
prefer ſolid pudding to empty praiſe ? Can it be thought that a 
man, who has ſenſe and learning enough to write a play fit for the 
ſtage, and who has ſtood the judgment of a play-houſe monarch 
and his privy- council of critics, will be induced to cringe to a chaplain, 
a porter, a cook, or a ſecretary ? 

If I might preſume to ſpeak my judgment, formed on z experience, 
I ſcarce believe he would ſubmit to my lord himſelf. 

Here then is a manifeſt diſcouragement to that ſpecies of learning 
which inſtructs youth, and delights in age; which is an ornament 


to the man of fortune, a comfort and ſupport of neceſſity ; which 
entertains in the cloſet, and diverts abroad ; ſhortens the journey of 


the traveller, and is a chearful companion in ſolitude and exile *, 
As this is a diſcouragement to poetry, ſo it lays ſuch a reſtraint 
on the actor, and ſo ſubjects him to the arbitrary will of an inſo- 


lent patentee, that few, I believe, will think it worth their while to 
leave the law, the counter, or Ireland eld, to get a poor tawdry 


ſubſiſtence on the ſtage. 
* Cicero, Orat. pro Archia Pocta, 
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If dramatic poeſy is, under proper regulations, a benefit, the diſ- 
couragement of it in general, which, from what has been obſerved 
above, will be effected by this act, muſt be injurious to the public; 
and if this bill ſhould paſs into a law, a Wicherley or Congreve 
will never riſe again on the Engliſh ſtage : for there will be always 
fools enough to fill the licenſed play-houſes, that delight in farce, 
noiſe, and ſhow ; and while that is the caſe, no manager will run 
the hazard of endeavouring to refine the taſte of the vulgar, by com- 
plying with that of the learned. 

Beſides the loſs of the little wit ſtill remaining among us, I am 


afraid that the ſwarm of inſignificant mortals, who are now employed 


in the ſtudy of this kind of poetry, will, upon the diſadvantage 
this bill will lay them under, deſert this only fertile ſpot of Par- 
naſſus, and join in an inſurrection with the diſtillers*, or turn from 
robbing the dead to the plunder of the living. 

1 need not here mention the infringement-attempted by this act 
on the liberty of the preſs. _ | 1 

But if, notwithſtanding theſe few haſty objections, the wiſdom 
of the legiſlature ſhould think proper to paſs this bill, I would beg 
leave to ſubmit the two following amendments to their conſideration. 

Firſt, that the ſtrolling companies, licenſed, be reſtrained to 
ſome particular number, and not be permitted to act in any borough 
or corporation. 

Secondly, ſince wit and modeſty, morality and religion, ought 


chiefly to be regarded in theſe entertainments, that every thing 


deſtructive of either may be ſure to be expunged : and ſince the 
fair ſex have lately ſhewn ſo laudable a zeal for wit, that they may 
have a ſhare in the adminiſtration of it. | 

I propoſe that the lord chamberlain's power, given by this act, 
be transferred to a committee of the maids of honor and biſhops, 


*The act, for reſtraining the ſale of ſpirituous liquors in ſmall quantities, had failed of its 
effect. The informers, who dared to give intelligence againſt offenders, were ſo roughly treated 
by the populace, and ſo ill protected by the miniſtry, that the abuſe became intolerable. It was fo 
manifeſtly the intereſt of the diſtillers to defeat the bill, that they were ſuppoſed to have had a hand 
in theſe inſurrections; and the noble author of this eſſay humorouſly hints, that writers of plays, 
being now difappointed, for want of of proper licences, in their retail of wit, would ſuffer themſelves 


to be employed by the compoſers, retailers, or conſumers of liquors, to join in theſe riots, and 
perhaps take to the road, | | | 


who 
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the firſt are the beſt judges of wit and modeſty, the latter of morality 


and religion, in this kingdom. Yours, 
A. Sa 
X. 
COMMON SENSE. 
SATU RDAY, July, 16 1737. | N. 25; 


T is the complaint of moſt men, who have lived any time in 
the world, that the preſent age is much degenerated in its mo- 
rals within the memory of man. I am afraid this complaint is 


not altogether without foundation. That there has been a gradual. 


decay of public ſpirit for ſome years, cannot be denied ; and which 


_ owes its original, if I am not very much miſtaken, to our party 


diviſions. 2 
There is a particular maxim among parties, which alone is ſuffi- 

cient to corrupt a whole nation; which is, to countenance and 

protect the moſt infamous fellows, who happen to herd amongſt 


them. There is no man, let his private character be ever ſo ſcan- 


dalous, that can be of ſome uſe to ſerve a turn, but immediately 
grows to be a man of conſequence with his party. 

It is ſomething ſhocking to common ſenſe, to ſee the man of ho- 
nor and the knave, the man of parts and the blockhead, put upon an 
equal foot; which is often the caſe amongſt parties. In the ſtrug- 
gles that happen about elections, when ſome candidate of a fair 


character has been ſet up on one ſide, how often have you ſeen the 
moſt abandoned knave of the other party put up to oppoſe him, and 


both ſupported with equal zeal ! Parties will always find ſomething 
or other, in the worſt of men, to reconcile them to the obnoxious 


parts of their characters. He that has ſenſe enough to diſtinguiſh 


right from wrong, can make a noiſe ; nay, the leſs ſenſe, the more 
obſtinacy, eſpecially in a bad cauſe, and the greater knave, the 
more obedient to his leaders, eſpecially when they are playing the 


rogue. Theſe are the beſt tools, and ſuch are the qualities neceſſary : 
85 G 8 8 2 | tor 


who ſhall act in joint commiffion in this important affair; ſince 
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for putting in execution the bad meaſures, which the corrupt leaders 
of parties intend to carry on, if they are uppermoſt. | 
Party zeal changes the name of things ; black is white, vice is 
virtue, a bribe in an office is called a perquiſite, and the moſt ſtudied 
and concerted fraud, that can enter into the head of the moſt thorough- 
paced knave, ſhall be voted a little negligence. In fine, party merit 
takes away all blots and ſtains out of the blackeſt characters; and he 
that deſerves to be hanged, by all laws human and divine, for his 
conduct in private life, may, at the ſame time, be an angel with his party. 
Mendax, while he held an office in the ſtate, is detected in a little 
mean fraud, for Mendax was of a complection ſo delicate, and had 
ſomething in his conſcience ſo ſcrupulouſly nice, that he fancied he 
| es | _ wronged his family, if he did not play the rogue whenever any 
thing was to be got by it; but, however, Mendax, in a public capa- 
city, has been always true to the troop. The chiefs of the party 
having met, to conſider how to behave with reſpect to Mendax in 
this critical juncture, all the men of honor amongſt them were for 
giving him up, and even joining in any puniſhment that nught be 
laid upon him, in order to convince the world, that they would not 
protect the man that had wronged his country ; but a veteran, 
who was grown old in all the - iniquitous practices of party, and 
who had acquired authority by his experience, was quite of another 
opinion. © Mendax,” ſays he, © has always been an active member 
« of the cauſe:” and what have we do with his morals, or his honor ?” 
adding, The man that is true to the troop muſt always be ſKkreened, 
. let him be guilty of what he will.” 
Thus, by the deteſtable politics of party, Mendax was countenanced 
and carefled under the infamy of a moſt ſcandalous fraud; and lived 
to do his country more miſchief, by the corruption which he atter- 
wards ſpread throu 195 it, than a famine, a Plague, or a war, could 
have done. 

If we look back into the hiſtory of a few years paſt, we ſhall 
find that the immenſe eſtates that have been made, by the numerous 
fraudulent projects with which this virtuous age has abounded, have 
been by perſons who pretended to be zealous party men, and have gone 

great lengths in party: nay, ſome have been fo cunning as to ſhift 
fides, and go over to the ſtrongeſt, juſt before they have reſolved 
2 | 10 
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to ſtrike ſome bold ſtroke, wiſely ſecuring a good retreat before 
they enter upon action; ſo that I have often thought, that a 
ſtrong party is the ſame thing to a cheat, that a ſtrong iſland in 
the Weſt-Indies is to a pirate, a place of ſafety to lay up all he has 
ſtolen. 

As I have intitled my paper, common Senſe, the public may depend 
upon it, that I ſhall not write the ſenſe of a party, becauſe common 
ſenſe muſt be free from all prejudice, and party ſenſe is obſerved to 
be rarely ſo. I will farther add, that I take common ſenſe and com- 


mon honeſty to be ſo near akin, that, whenever I ſee a man turn 


knave, I ſhall not ſtick to pronounce him a fool. I have the ex- 
perience of the times in which I have lived, to juſtify me in this 
opinion. I never knew a man, that ſet out with good principles, 
and aiterwards became a proſtitute to men in power, but ſome crea- 


ture of a little, narrow, mean underſtanding. A piece of ribbon, 
or a word added to a name, ſhall reconcile a fool to the moſt de{truc- 


tive meaſures, that the moſt corrupt miniſter or miniſters can enter 


upon : but common ſenſe has ſome modeſty; it has a ſenſe of thame, 


and cannot act in direct oppoſition to truth and honor. 
But I am farther of opinion, that, if a writer ſhould at this 


time expect to make his way in the world, and to become popular, 
by running violently into all the prejudices of a party, he would meet 


with a reception from the public, very different from what he ex- 


pected. Party prejudice is not the ſame thing it was. The ma- 


lignity of the diſtemper is worn out ; and it muſt be a ſingular 
pleaſure to a man who loves his country, to find that thoſe two 
odious diſtinctions of Whig and Tory, with which we formerly 


reproached one another, are uſed no more. All men unplaced, and 
unpenſioned, talk and think alike ; and we ſee gentlemen, who were 
bred up in oppoſite principles, and, though in other reſpects men of 
honor, had imbibed all the prejudices of their reſpective. parties, now. 


meet and ſhake hands, and, upon comparing notes, wonder that 
they had ever differed : and what makes it more extraordinary, is 
that all this ſhould happen without their being reproached, either 
by their country, or their particular friends, of changing their prin- 


ciples; which ſhews there is ſomething 1 in an honeſt and an upright 


conduct, 
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conduct, that will carry it through the world, and __ it agam({t 
all the ſuggeſtions that calumny can invent. 

I will not fay, that it is proſperity that has wrought this great 
change. I am afraid this union of minds is not owing to a univerſal 
content of the nation: the cauſes of it are too well known to need any 
explanation ; but, be it as it will, it 1s certain that the cure of any 
grievances that may fall upon us can come from nothing elſe but 
this union. This is not only my opinion ; it is certainly the Opinion 
of thoſe whoſe ſafety, next to the corruption of the times, depends 
upon our diviſtons. 

When a nation is divided againſt itſelf, how great muſt be the pro- 
vidence that muſt ſave it from ſinking ! When the people are broken 
into parties and factions, worrying and reviling one another, what 
a fine harveſt it yields to the common enemy ! If I ſhould be aſked, 
who is that common enemy ? I ſhall only anſwer, that there are 
banditti in time of peace as well as in time of war ; there are free- 
| booters, who are not regularly liſted on either fide, and who, while 
both ſides are engaged e each other, will TOY plunder the 
nation. 

I will only ſay, beware of thoſe, who are labouring to Keep alive 
the animoſities of party: it is true, they have laboured in vain, and 
Providence has ſo confounded their devices, that they have united us 
by the very methods they took to keep us aſunder; but they have 
not yet given up the game for loſt. They are continually throw- 
ing out bones of contention ; they are raking up the dying em- 
bers of party, in hopes of kindling a new flame. 
| There is a ſet of men, who are governed by no principles, and 
have no friends or followers, but ſuch as are attached to them tor 
mercenary ends. Theſe aſſume to themſelves the name of a party, 
though they do not carry ſo much as the appearance of it : it is they, 
who are for fomenting diviſions, in hopes that, when the madneſs 
of party ſhall again ſeize the people, both fides will by turns fall 
in with them, in order to be revenged and undo each other, which. 
will ſave a great deal in bribes; a method of doing buſineſs, which 
muſt have an end, when there is no money left in the nation. But 
it happens, that they have been ſo awkward in concealing their foul 
Play, 
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play, that all the world has ſeen through it; and it looks as if Pro- 
vidence had infatuated their cunning, with a kind intention of putting 
us upon our guard, and of rouzing that antient {pirit of our people, 


which has preſerved this nation, when any incroachments have been 
made upon its liberties. 


But though there may be no dangerous deſigns ; at preſent, and the 


whole body of the people may entertain the ſame opinion of the 
good intentions and of the great abilities of our preſent ſet of mini- 


ſters as they really merit, yet it is not amiſs to have our eyes 


about us. Political jealouſy is inſeparable from the minds of good 


patriots; it is their duty to be watchful for the public, and ſuſpicious 


of the deſigns of men in power. A certain degree of this jealouſy is 


abſolutely neceſſary to be kept up at all times, for the preſervation of 
liberty. This jealouſy, I ſay, is our great ſecurity ; and it cannot 


decay till public ſpirit decays. 


The individuals of that great body called he people are 10 taken 
up with their ſeveral avocations, that they are not always at leiſure to 
examine well the deſigns of men in power, and to ſee through thoſe 
diſguiſes, which they endeavour to throw over bad meaſures ; there- 


fore it 1s the duty of every private man to give the alarm whenever 
he perceives any thing doing, which muſt have a tendency to alter 


and impair that plan of government, under which we and our an- 
ceſtors have lived free, —And this we propoſe ſhall be partly the 
buſineſs of this paper. 

The adverſaries, that in all probability will oppoſe us in this 
deſign, are not much to be feared. That paper, which is looked ' 
upon as the work of the greateſt wits, and moſt profound politicians 
of the faction, for they are not to be called a party, might be excelled 
by the loweſt productions in Grub-ſtreet ; yet here you ſee all the 
good ſenſe that is amongſt them, and it would-be reaſon enough 
for making the people uneaſy, if they ſhould have a notion that the 
public affairs were to be managed by ſuch hands as publiſh the 
moſt idle, the moſt inconſiſtent, and moſt flavith ſchemes of politics, 


that the world ever ſaw. 


I cannot help thinking, that they have taken up a notion, that 
the only qualification of a political writer is a hardy and intrepid 
| manner 
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manner of aſſerting what is not, and of denying what is. As to 
their profligate manner of endeavouring to turn public ſpirit into 
ridicule, they have done it with ſo little wit, that they have not been 
able to gain the very laughers on their fide. Thanks be to their 
dullneſs, it riſes againſt their oppoſition : he that laughs with them, 
muſt laugh without a jeſt, and therefore, as often as I ſaw my pre- 
deceſſors employ their wit againſt thoſe who never uſed that weapon 
againſt them, I own I did not look upon it as very generous in them; 


| methinks, if I were maſter of that weapon called wit, I ſhonld be as 


much aſhamed of drawing it againſt an Oſborne, or a Walſingham, 
as I ſhould of drawing a ſword againſt a naked man. 

Upon the whole, though I have promiſed never to be dull with 
deſign, yet I would not have the public expect much from me at 
{ſuch times as I ſhall be drawn into a diſpute with that paper, which 
has a mob of Swiſs writers to ſupport it; it is a Briareus with an 


hundred hands, but not one head: and as there is neither conduct, 


nor order, nor diſcipline, nor honor amongſt them, they will 85 as 
eaſily defeated as any other rabble. 


. 
COMMON S ENS E. 
SATURDAY, Auguſt 20, 1737. No 30. 


HOUGH the ſeparation of the parliament generally ſuſpends 

the vigor of political altercations, I doubt it creates domeſtic 
ones, not leſs ſharp and acrimonious ; and, poſſibly, the individuals 
of both houſes may find as warm debates at home, as any they have 


met with during the courſe of the ſeſſion. 


Their motion for adjourning into the country is, I believe, ſel 
dom ſeconded by their wives and daughters; and if at laſt they 


carry it, it is more by the exertion of their authority, than by the 


cogency of their reaſoning. 


This 
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This act of power ſo ſtrenuouſly withſtood at firſt, and fo unwil- 
lingly ſubmitted to at laſt, lays but an indifferent foundation of 
domeſtic harmony during their retirement; and I am ſurprized that 
the throne, which never fails, at the end of the ſeſſion, to recom- 
mend to both houſes certain wholeſome and general rules for their 
behaviour and conduct, when ſcattered in their reſpective counties, 
ſhould hitherto have taken no notice of their ladies, nor have made 
them the leaſt excuſe for the diſagreeable conſequences, which reſult 
to them from the receſs. Nay even in the female reigns of queen 
Elizabeth and queen Anne, I cannot diſcover that any advice, or 
application of this nature, has ever been directed to the fair ſex ; as 


if their uneaſineſs. and diſſatis faction were matters of no concern. 


to the peace and good order of the kingdom in general. 

For my own part, I ſee this affair in a very different light, and 
I think I ſhall do both my country and the miniſtry good ſervice, 
if, by any advice and confolation I can offer to my fair countrywomen, 
in this their dreadful time of trouble and trial, I can alleviate their 
misfortunes, and mitigate the horrors of their retirement ; ſince it- 


is obvious, that the people in the country, who ſee things but at a 


diſtance, will never believe that matters go right, when they obſerve 
a general diſcontent/in every one but the maſter of the family, whoſe. 
particular tranquillity they may, poſſibly, aſcribe to particular reaſons, . 


and not to the happy ſtate of the public. Beſides that, my real. 


concern and regard for the fair ſex, excites my compaſſion for them; 
and I ſympathize with them in that ſcene of grief and deſpair, which. 
the proſpect of their ſix months exile preſents to them.. 

I own I have been ſo ſenſibly touched, as I have gone along the 
ſtreets, to ſee, at the one pair of ſtairs windows, ſo many fine eyes 
bathed in tears, and diſmally fixed upon the fatal waggons loading 
at their doors, that I reſolved, my endeavours ſhould not be wanting 
to adminiſter to them whatever amuſement. or comfort I could think 
of, under their preſent calamity. 

The antient philoſophers have left us moſt excellent rules for our 
conduct, under the various afflictions to which we are liable. They 
bid us not be grieved at misfortunes, nor pleaſed with proſperity ;. 

r. I. SER and. 
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and undeniably prove, that thoſe imaginary ills of old age, ſickneſs, 


the loſs of friends, fortune, &c. would really not be ills, if we were 
but wiſe enough. not to be affected by them. But I have no where 

found, in their writings, any conſolation offered to the fair ſex, to 
ſupport and ſtrengthen them under the rigors of a country life, 


Whether this barbarous cuſtom of confining the ladies half the year 


in the country was not practiſed among the antients, whether the 
caſe was not looked upon as above comfort or below attention, or 
-whether the Goths and Vandals may not have deprived the learned 
world of thoſe valuable treatiſes, I cannot tell: but this is certain, 
that I know no caſe of greater compaſſion, and few of greater con- 
ſequence, than that of a fine woman, hurried, not only by her 


huſband, but 2%) her huſband, from all the joys of London to all 


the horrors of the manſion-ſeat in the country; where, not to 


mention many .other circumſtances of this tyranny, in one parti- 
cular, I fear it too often reſembles the Mezentian cruelty of tying a 
living body to a dead one. 


J firſt addreſs myſelf to thoſe ladies, whoſe diſtinguiſhed beauty, 


delicacy, and accompliſhments, juſtly place them at the head of the 


pleaſures and faſhion of the town. Their will is the law, an 


their example the model, of the polite world: poſſeſſed, one half of 


the year, of more than imperial ſway, the other half, they groan 
under the uſurped power of their huſbands. Nay, even the ſuperior 
beauty of many ladies, like the ſuperior merit of many illuſtrious 
Athenians, has often both cauſed and prolonged their exile. Can 


kings depoſed and impriſoned experience a more cruel reverſe of 


fortune than this? Their caſe is certainly above comfort ; and I 


own I am at a loſs what to recommend to them. Succedanea there 
are none ; I ſhall only endeavour to ſuggeſt lenitives. 


1 am not abſurd enough, even to hint the uſual rural recreations, 
of fetching a walk, a horſe-race, an aſſize ball, or a ſillabub under 
the red cow, which muſt all of them be exceedingly ſhocking to their 


delicacy, Beſides, I know, that, at their firſt arrival in the country, 


they entirely give up all hopes, not only of pleaſure, but of comfort, 
and, from a juſt contempt of whatever they are to lee or hear, plunge 


_ themſelves 
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themſelves at once into an auguſt melancholy, and a ſullen a 


like captive princeſſes in a tragedy, | 

I wiſh I could procure them a fix months fleep or annihilation ; 
hut, as that is not in my. power, the beſt advice I can give them, is 
to carry down a. proviſion of the tendereſt books, which will at once 
improve their ſtyle, nouriſh all the delicacy of their ſentiments, and 


keep imagination awake. 


The moſt voluminous romances are the moſt ſerviceable, and 


wear the beſt. in the country, ſince four or five of them will very. 


near hold out the ſeaſon. Beſides that, the pleaſing deſcriptions of 


the flowery vales, where the tender heroines ſo often bewailed the 


ablence. of their much-loved heroes, may, by the help of a little. 
imagination and an elegant ſympathy, render the ſolitary proſpect 
of the neighbouring fields a little more ſupportable. 

This ſerious ſtudy may ſometimes be diverfified by ſhort and prac- 
tical novels, of which the French language furniſhes great abun- 


dance. Here the cataſtrophe comes ſooner, and nature has its ſhare, 


as well as ſentiments ; . ſo that a lady may exactly fit the humour ſhe 


happens to be in. 


If a gentle lariguor only inſpires tender ſentiments, ſhe may find, 
in the cleareſt light, whatever can be ſaid upon le caur & Peſprit, 
(the heart and the mind), to indulge thoſe thoughts; or, if intruding; 
nature. breaks in with warmer images, ſhe will likewiſe find in thoſe. 
excellent manuals, ſwtable and. correſponding paſſages. The pleaſing, 


tumult of the ſenſes, the ſoft annihilation, and the expiring ſighs of 
the diſſolving happy pair, may agreeably recal the memory of. 
certain tranſactions in the. faregging winter, or anticipate the expected. 


joys of the. enſuing one. 
Some time too may be employed in epiſtolatory correſpondence. 


with diſtreſſed, ſympathizing, friends in the ſame ſituation, patheti- 
cally deſcribing all the diſagreeable circumſtances of the. country : . 


with this juſt exception only, © that one could bear with it well, 


% enough for two or three months in the ſummer, with the com- 


« pany one liked, and without the company one difliked.” 
As for the more ſecret and tender letters, which. are to go under. 
two or three directions, and as many covers, the uppermott to be. 
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directed by truſty Betty, and by her given into the poſtman's own 
hand, they of courſe furniſh out the moſt pleaſing moments of the 
confinement ; and I dare ſay, I need neither recommend them, nor 
the attentive and frequent peruſal of the anſwers returned to them. 
But, as theſe occupations will neceſſarily meet with ſome 
interruption, and as there will be intervals in the day, when thought; 
will claim their ſhare, as at dinner with my lord or his neighbours, 
or on Sundays at church, I adviſe that they ſhould be turned as much 
as poſſible from the many diſagreeable, to the few agreeable pro- 
ſpects, which the country affords. 
Let them reflect, that theſe abſences, however painful for the 
time, revive and animate paſſions, which, without ſome little ceſſa- 
tion, might decay and grow languid. Let them conſider, how pro- 
pitious the chapter of accidents 1s to them 1n the country, and what 
charming events they may reaſonably flatter themſelves with, from - 
the effuſion of ſtrong beer and port, and the friendly interpoſition of 
hedges, ditches, and five-barred gates : not to mention another poſ- 
ſible contingency, of their huſbands meeting with Acteon's fate 
from their own hounds, which, whether probable or not, they know 
beſt. Fo 1 
With theſe proſpects, and theſe diſſipations, I ſhould hope they 
may paſs, or rather kill, the tedious time of their baniſhment, 
without very great anxiety ; but, if that cannot be, there is but one 
expedient more which occurs to me, and which I have often known 
practiſed with ſucceſs, that is, the colic, and pains of the ſtomach, 
to ſuch a degree, as abſolutely to require the aſſiſtance of the Bath. 
The colic, in the ſtomach I mean, is a clean genteel diſtemper, and 
by no means below women of the firſt condition, and they ſhould 
always keep it by them, to be uſed as occaſion requires ; for as its 
diagnoſtics are neither viſible nor certain, it is pleadable againſt 
huſband, neighbours, and relations, without any poſſibility of being 
traverſed. 
As for thoſe ladies, who move but in a ſecond er in town, 
their caſe is far from being ſo compaſſionate, their fall from London 
to the country being by no means ſo conſiderable; nay, in ſome 
particulars, I am not ſure if they are not gainers by it. For they are 
5 indiſputably 
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indiſputably in the country, what they never are in town, the firſt. 
They give currency to faſhions and expreſſions; they are ſtared at, 
admired, and conſulted; and the female diſtrict forms itſelf upon 
their model. They are likewiſe of a more accommodating temper, 
and can let themſelves down to country recreations; they do not 
diſdain the neighbouring aſſembly, nor the captain of dragoons who 
commands at it. They can ſwallow a glaſs of red wine and a 
macaroon, in the evening, when hoſpitably tendered them by the 
ſquire's lady, or the parſon's wife; and, upon a pinch, can make 
up a country dance at night, with the help of the butler, the houſe- 


| keeper, and a couple of chairs. 


It is true, theſe are but condeſcenſions too, wii they would be 
horribly aſhamed of, ſhould they be detected in the fact by any of 
their London acquaintance ; but {till, with theſe helps, the ſummer 


goes off tolerably well, till bad roads, bad weather, and long 


evenings, change the ſcene. Then comes the dire domeſtic ſtruggle : 
the lady expoſes with ſatire and contempt the ruſtic pleaſures, that 
detain them in the country ; the huſband retorts the pleaſures of 
a different nature, which, he conceives, invite her ladyſhip up to 
town : warmth enſues, the lady grows eloquent, the huſband coarſe, 
and from that time, till the day is fixed for going to London, Peace 


is baniſhed the family. 


The Bath would be of ſovereign efficacy i in this caſe too, and, like 
the waters of Lethe, would waſh away the remembrance of theſe 
difagreeable incidents; but, if that cannot be compaſſed, the laſt 
reſort I can recommend to theſe ladies 1s, by the alternate and pro- 
per uſe of clamor and ſullenneſs, invectives and tears, to reduce 
their huſbands to ſeek for quiet in town. 

How uſeful theſe my endeavours for the ſervice of my fair coun- 
trywomen may prove, I cannot pretend to ſay ; but I hope, at leaſt, 
they will be acceptable to them, and that, in return for my good 
intentions, they will admit my paper, with their tea tables, to diſſi- 
pate ſome of the tedious moments of their retirement. 


CO M- 
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XII. 


COMMON S E NS E.. 


SATURDAY, Sept. 3, 1737. 6 Ne 32. 


ONSIEUR de la Rochefoucault very juſtly. obſerves, that 
people are never ridiculous- from their real, but from their 
| affected, characters ; they cannot help being what they are, but they 
can help attempting to appear what they are not. A. hump-back. 

is by no means ridiculous, unleſs it be. under a fine coat; nor a 
weak underſtanding, unleſs it aſſumes the luſtre and ornaments of a 
bright one. Good-nature conceals. and pities the inevitable defects 
of body or mind, but 1s not obliged to treat: acquired ones with the 
leaſt indulgence. Thoſe who would paſs upon the world talents 
which they have not, are as guilty in the common courſe of ſociety, 
as thoſe who, in the way of trade, would put off falſe. money, 
knowing it to be ſuch ; and it is as much the buſineſs of ridicule to 
expole the former, as of the law to puniſh the latter. 

I do not here mean to conſider the affectation of moral virtues, 
which comes more properly under the definition of hypocriſy, and 
juſtly excites our indignation and abhorrence, as a criminal deceit; 
but I ſhall confine myſelf now to the affectation of thoſe lefler talents 
and accompliſhments, without any of which a man may be a very 
worthy valuable man,. and only becomes a very ridiculous one. by 
pretending to them. Thoſe people are the proper, and, it may be, 
the only proper objects of ridicule ; for they are above fools, who 
are below it, and below wiſe men, who are above it. They are the 
coxcombs lord Rocheſter deſcribes as. ſelf- created, and of whom he 
ſays, that God never made one worth a. groat. Beſides, as they are 
rebels and traitars to common ſenſe, whoſe natural-born ſubjects they 
are, I am juſtified in treating them with the utmoſt rigor. 

I cannot be of the general opinion, that theſe coxcombs have firſt 
Lnpoſed upon themſelves, and really think themſelves what they 

4 would 
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would have others think them. On the contrary, I am perſuaded 


that every man knows himſelf beſt, and is his own ſevereſt cenſor ; 


nay, I am convinced that many a man has lived and died with 
faults and weakneſſes, which nobody but himſelf ever diſcovered. 


It is true, they Keep their own ſecrets inviolate, which makes people 


believe they have not found it out. Why do we diſcern the failin gs 
of our friends ſooner and better than we do other people's, but becauſe 


we intereſt ourſelves more in them? By the ſame rule, we feel our 
own ſtill ſooner. And poflibly, in this caſe alone, we are 
kinder to our friends than to ourſelves ; ſince I very much queſ- 
tion if a man would love his friend ſo well if he were faultleſs, 
and he would certainly like himſelf the better for being ſo. If this 


ſuppoſition be true, as I think it is, my coxcombs are both the 


more guilty, and the more ridiculous, as they live in a conſtant courſe 
of practical lying, and in the abſurd and ſanguine hopes of paſſing 
undetected, 

Fatuus, the moſt conſummate coxcomb of this or any other age 
or country, has parts enough to have excelled in almoſt any one 


thing he would have applied himſelf to. But he muſt excel in 
all. He muſt be at once a wit, a lover, a ſcholar, and a ſtateſman J 


yet, conſcious of the impracticability of the undertaking, he parcels 


out his accompliſhments, and compounds to have the ſeveral 


branches of his merit admired in ſeparate diſtricts, 
Hence, he talks politics to his women, wit to miniſters of ſtate, 
diſplays his learning to beaux, and brags of his ſucceſs in gal- 


lantry to his country neighbours. His caution is a proof of his guilt, 


and ſhews that he does not deceive himſelf, but only hopes to impoſe 
upon others. Fatuus's parts have undone him, and brought him 


to a bankruptcy of common ſenſe and judgment; as many have 


been ruined by great eſtates, which led them into EXPENCES they 
were not able to ſupport. 


There are few ſo univerſal coxcombs as ating to whom 1 there- 


fore gave the poſt of honor; but infinite are the numbers of minor 


coxcombs, who are coxcombs quoad hoc, and who have ſingled out 
certain accompliſhments, which they are reſolved to poſſeſs in ſpite 
of reluctant nature. Their moſt general attempts are at wit and 
women 
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women, as the two moſt ſhining and glittering talents in the bean 


monde. 


Thus Protervus, who has a good ſerious underſtanding, contrives 
to pals almoſt for a fool, becauſe he will be a wit. He muſt ſhine; 
he admires and purſues the luſtre of wit, which, like an 7917s fatuus, 
leads him out of his way into all ſorts of abſurdities. He is 
awkwardly pert ; he puns, twiſts words, inverts ſentences, and retails 
in one company the ſcraps he has picked up in another ; but {till, 


conſcious of his own inſufficiency, he cautiouſly ſeeks to ſhine, where 
he hopes he may dazzle, and prudently declines the encounter of 


the ſtrongeſt eyes. How often have I ſeen his unnatural alacrity 
ſuddenly confounded, and ſhrinking into filence, at the appearance 


of ſomebody of avowed and unqueſtioned wit ! 


Ponderoſus has a ſlow laborious underſtanding, a good memory, 
and, with application, might ſucceed in buſineſs ; but truly he muſt 


be a fine man, and ſucceed with women. He expoles his clumſy 
figure by adorning it, makes declaration of love with all the form 


and ſolemnity of a proclamation, and ridiculouſly conſumes in 
revels the time he might uſefully employ at the deſk. He cannot 
be ignorant of his ill ſucceſs; he feels it, but endeavours to impoſe 


upon the world, by hinting, in one ſet of company, his ſucceſſes 


in another; and by whittering, in public places, with an air of 
familiarity, ſuch indifferent trifles, as would not juſtify the woman 


in refuſing to hear them. But how have feen him ſkulk at the ap- 


proach of the real favourite, and betray his conſciouſneſs of his affected 
character ! Be it known to Ponderoſus, and all thoſe of his turn, 
that this vanity, beſides the abſurdity of it, leads them into a moſt 
immoral attempt; and that this practical defamation of a woman 
more juſtly deſerves an action at law, than a coarſe word raſhly 
uttered. | 


Garrulus hopes to paſs for an 3 without either words or 


matter; it is plain he knows his own\poverty, by his laborious rob- 
bery of authors. He paſſes the nights in book-breaking, and puts 
off in the day-time the ſtolen goods as his own ;. but ſo awkwardly 


and unſkilfully, that they are always brought back to their true 


owners. 
Bavius, 
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Bavius, ballaſted with all the lead of a German, will rife into poetry, 
without either ear or invention : he recites, what ke calls his verſes, 
to his female relations, and his city acquaintance, but never men- 
tions them to Pope. 

Perplexus inſiſts upon being a man of bufineſs, and, though 
formed, at beſt, for a letter-carrier, will be a letter-writer ; but, con- 
ſcious that he can neither be neceſſary nor uſeful, endeavours to be 
tolerated by an implicit conformity to men and times. 

In ſhort, there are as many ſpecies of coxcombs, as there are deſir- 


able qualifications and accompliſhments in life; and it would be 


endleſs to give inſtances of every particular vanity and affectation, 


by which men either make themſelves ridiculous, or, at leaſt, depre- 


ciate the other qualities they really poſſeſs. Every one's obſervation 
will furniſh him with examples enough of this kind. But I wil 


now endeavour to point out the means of avoiding theſe errors ; 


though, indeed, they are fo obvious in themſelves, that one ſhould 


think it unneceffary, if one did not daily experience the confrary. 


It is very certain, that no man is fit for every thing ; but it is 
almoſt as certain too, that there is ſcarce any one man, who is not 
fit for ſomething, which ſomething nature plainly points ont to him, 
by giving him a tendency and propenſity to it. I look upon com- 
mon ſenſe to be to the mind, what conſcience is to the heart, the 


faithful and conſtant monitor of what is right or wrong. And. I am 


convinced that no man commits either a crime or a folly, but 
againſt the manifeſt and ſenſible repreſentations of the one or the 
other. Every man finds in himfelf, either from nature or educa- 


tion, for they are hard to diſtinguifh, a peculiar bent and diſpoſi- 


tion to ſome particular character ; and his ſtruggling againft it is 
the fruitleſs and endleſs labor of Siſyphus. Let him follow and 
cultivate that vocation, he will ſucceed in it, and be confiderable in 
one way at leaſt : whereas, if he departs from it, he' will at beſt be 
inconſiderable, probably ridiculous. Mankind, in general, have 
not the indulgence and good-nature to ſave -a whole city for the ſake 
of five righteous, but are more inclined to condemn many righteous 
for the ſake of a few guilty. And a man may eaſily fink many virtues 
by the weight of one folly, but will hardly be able to protect many 
TRL I 11 follies 
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follies by the force of one virtue. The players, who get their parts 
by heart, and are to ſimulate but for three hours, have a regard, in 
chooſing thoſe parts, to the natural bent of their genius. Penkethman 
never acted Cato, nor Booth Scrub ; their invincible unfitneſs for 
thoſe characters would inevitably have broke out, in the ſhort time 
of their repreſentation. How then ſhall a man hope to act with 
ſucceſs all his life long a borrowed and ill-ſuited character ? In my 
mind, Pinkey got more credit by acting Scrub well, than he would 
have got by acting Cato ill; and I would much rather be an ex- 
cellent ſhoemaker, than a ridiculous and inept miniſter of ſtate. 1 
greatly admire our induſtrious neighbours, the Germans, for many 
things, but for nothing more, than their fleady adherence to the 


voice of nature: they indefatigably purſue the way ſhe has chalked 


out to them, and never deviate into any irregularities of character, 
Thus many of the firſt rank, if happily turned to mechanics, have 
employed their whole lives in the incatenation of fleas, or the curious 
ſculpture of cherry-ſtones; while others, whoſe thirſt of knowledge 
leads them to inveſtigate the ſecrets of nature, ſpend years in their 
elaboratory, in purſuit of the philoſopher's ſtone : but none, that 
I have heard of, ever deviated into an attempt at wit. Nay, even due 
care is taken in the education of their princes, that they may be 
fit for ſomething, for they are always inſtructed in ſome other 
trade beſides that of government; ſo that, if their genius does not 
lead them to be able princes, it is ten to one but they are excel- 
lent turners. 1 

I will conclude my remonſtrance to the coxcombs of Great Britain 


with this admonition and engagement, that they diſband their 


" affectations, and common ſenſe ſhall be their friend.” Other- 
wiſe I ſhall proceed to further extremities, and fingle out, from 
time to time, the moſt daring offenders. 

I muſt obſerve, that the word coxcomb is of the common gender, 
both maſculine and feminine, and that the male coxcombs are equalled 


in number by the female ones, who ſhall be the ſubject of my 
next paper. 
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XIII. 
COMMON SENSE. 


SATURDAY, Sept. IO, 1737. No 33. 


AVING, in my former paper, cenſured, with freedom, the 
affectations and follies of my own ſex, I flatter myſelf, that 1 
| ſhall meet with the indulgence of the ladies, while I conſider, with 
the {ame impartiality, thoſe weakneſſes and vanities, to which their 
ſex is as liable as ours, and, if I dare ſay ſo, rather more, as their 
ſphere of action is more bounded and circumſcribed. Man's province 
is univerſal, and comprehends every thing, from the culture of the 


earth, to the government of it; men only become coxcombs, by 


aſſuming particular characters, for which they are particularly unfit, 
though others may ſhine in thoſe very characters. But the caſe 
of the fair ſex is quite different ; for there are many characters, 
which. are not of the feminine gender, and, conſequently, there may 


be two kinds of women coxcombs ; thoſe who affect what does not 


fall within their department, and thoſe who go out of their own na- 
tural characters, though they keep within the female province. 

I ſhould be very ſorry to offend, where I only mean to adviſe 
and reform ; I therefore hope the fair ſex will pardon me, when 1 
give ours this preference. Let them reflect, that each ſex has its 
diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic: and if they can with juſtice, as certainly. 


they may, brand a man with the name of a cott-quean, if he in- 


vades a certain female detail, which is unqueſtionably their prero- 


gative, may not we, with equal juſtice, retort upon them, when, 


laying aſide their natural characters, they aſſume thoſe which are 


appropriated to us? The delicacy of their texture, and the {ſtrength 
of ours, the beauty of their form, and the coarſeneſs of ours, ſuffi- 


ciently indicate the reſpective vocations. Was Hercules ridiculous 


and contemptible with his diſtaff? Omphale would not bave been leſs 


ſo at a review or a council-board. Women are not formed for 
1112 | great 
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great cares themſelves, but to ſooth and ſoften ours : their tender- 
neſs is the proper reward for the toils we undergo for their preſer- 


vation, and the eaſe and chearfulneſs of their converſation, our 


deſirable retreat from the labors of ſtudy and buſineſs. They are 
confined within the narrow limits of domeftic offices; and when 
they ſtray beyond — they move excentrically, and conſequently 
without grace. 

Agrippina, born with an underſtanding and diſpoſitions, which 
could, at beſt, have qualified her for the ſordid help-mate of a pawn- 
broker or uſurer, pretends to all the accomphihments that ever adorned 
man or woman, without the poſſeſſion, or even the true knowledge, 
of any one of them. She would appear learned, and has juſt 


enough of all things, without comprehending any one, to make her 
talk abſurdly-upon every thing. She looks upon the art of pleaſing 


as her maſter-piece, but miſtakes the means ſo much, that her 
flattery is too groſs for ſelf-love to ſwallow, and her lies too palpable 
to deceive for a moment; ſo that ſhe ſhocks theſe ſhe would gain. 


Mean tricks, ſhallow cunning, and breach of faith, conſtitute her 


miſtaken ſyſtem. of politics. She endeavours to appear generous at 
the expence of trifles, while an indiſcreet and unguarded rapaciouſ- 
neſs diſcovers her natural and inſatiable avidity. Thus miſtaking 
the perfections ſhe would ſeem to poſſeſs, and the means of acquir- 
ing even them, ſhe becomes the moſt ridiculous, inſtead of the 
moſt complete, of her ſex. 

Eudoſia, the moſt frivolous woman in the world, condenans her 
own ſex for being too trifling. She deſpiſes the agreeable levity 
and chearfulneſs of a mixed company; ſhe will be ſerious, that ſhe 
will, and emphatically intimates, that ſhe thinks reaſon and good 
tenſe very valuable things. She never mixes in the general conver- 
fation, but fingles out ſome one man, whom ſhe thinks worthy of 
her good ſenſe, and in a half voice, or /0770 voce, diſcuſſes her ſolid 
trifles in his ear, dwells particularly upon the moſt trifling circum- 
ſtances of the main trifle, which ſhe enforces with the proper incli- 
nations of head and body, and with the moſt expreſſive geſticulations 


of the fan, modeſtly confeſſing every now and then, by way of 
parentheſis, that poſſibly it may be thought preſumption in a 


2 | woman 
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woman to talk at all upon thofe matters. In the mean time, her 
unhappy hearer ſtifles a thoufand gapes, aſſents univerſally to 


whatever ſhe ſays, in hopes of ſhortning the converſation, and 
carefully watches the firſt favourable opportunity, which any mo- 


tion in the company gives him, of making his eſcape from this 


excellent ſolid underſtanding. Thus deſerted, but not diſcouraged, 
ſhe takes the whole company in their turns, and has, for every one,, 
a whiſper of equal importance. If Eudoſia would. content herſelf 
with her natural talents, play at cards, make tea and viſits, talk to: 
her dog often, and to her company but ſometimes, ſhe would not be 


_ ridiculous, but bear a very tolerable part in the polite world. 


Sydaria had beauty enough to have excuſed, while young, her 


want of common ſenfe. . But ſhe ſcorned the fortuitous and Preca- 


rious triumphs of beauty. She would only conquer by the charms. 
of her mind. A union of hearts, a delicacy of ſentiments, a mental 
adoration, or a ſort of tender quietiſm, were what ſhe long ſought 


for, and never found. Thus nature ſtruggled with ſentiment till 


ſhe was five and forty, but then got the better of it to ſuch a degree, 
that ſhe made very advantageous propofals to an Iriſh enſign of one 


and twenty: equally ridiculous in her age and in her youth. 


Canidia, withered by age, and ſhattered by infirmities, totters. 
under the load of her miſplaced ornaments, and her dreſs varies 
according to the freſheſt advices from Paris, inſtead of conforming 
itſelf, as it ought, to the directions of her undertaker. Her mind, as 


weak as her body, is abſurdly adorned : ſhe talks politics and meta- 


phyſics, mangles the terms of each, and, if there be ſenſe in either, 
molt infallibly puzzles it; adding intricacy to politics, and darknets. 
to myſteries, equally ridiculous in this. world and the next. 
L ſhall not now enter into an examination of the leſſer affectations; 
(moſt of them are pardonable, and many of them are pretty, if their 
owners are ſo); but confine my preſent animadverſions to the affecta- 
tions of ill- ſuited characters, for I would by no means deprive my 
fair countrywomen of their genteel little terrors, antipathies, and 
affections. The alternate panicks of thieves, ſpiders, ghoſts, and 
thunder, are allowable to youth and beauty, provided they do not 
ſurvive them. But, what I mean. is, to prevail with them to act 
their 
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their own natural parts, and not other peoples; and to convince 
them, that even their own imperfections will become them better 
than the borrowed perfections of others. 


Should ſome lady of ſpirit, unjuſtly offended at theſe reſtrictions, 


aſk what province I leave to their ſex? I anſwer, that I leave them 


whatever has not been peculiarly aſſigned by nature to ours. 
leave them a mighty empire, Love. There they reign abſolute, 
and by unqueſtioned right, while beauty ſupports their throne. They 
have all the talents requiſite for that ſoft empire, and the ableſt of 
our {ex cannot contend with them in the protound knowledge and 


conduct of thoſe arcana. But then, thoſe who are depoſed by years 


or accidents, or thoſe, who by nature were never qualified to reign, 
ſhould content themſelves with the private care and oeconomy of 
their families, and the diligent diſcharge of domeſtic duties. 

I take the fabulous birth of Minerva, the goddeſs of arms, w iſdom, 
arts, and ſciences, to have been an allegory of the antients, calcu- 
lated to ſhew, that women of natural and uſual births muſt not aim 
at thoſe accompliſhments. She ſprang armed out of Jupiter's head, 
without the co-operation of his conſort Juno; and, as ſuch only, 


had thoſe great provinces aſſigned her. 


I confeſs, one has read of ladies, ſuch as Semiramis, Thaleſtris, 


and others, who have made very conſiderable figures in the mot 


heroic and manly parts of life; but, conſidering the great antiquity 


of thoſe hiſtories, and how much they are mixed up with fables, 
one is at liberty to queſtion either the facts, or the ſex. Beſides that, 
the moſt ingenious and erudite Conrad Wolfang Laborioſus Nugato- 


rius, of Hall in Saxony, has proved to. a demonſtration, in the 14th 
volume, page 2981, of his learned treatiſe De Hermaphroditis, that 
all the reputed female heroes of antiquity were of this Epicene ſpecies, 


though, out of regard to the fair and modeſt part of my readers, I 


dare not quote the ſeveral facts and reaſonings with which he 
ſupports this aſſertion ; and as for the heroines of modern date, we 
have more than ſuſpicions of their being at leaſt of the epicene 
gender. The greateſt monarch that ever filled the Britiſh throne, 


till very lateiy, was queen Elizabeth, of whoſe ſex we have abun- 


dant reaſon to doubt, Rory furniſhing us with many inſtances of 
3 the 
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the manhood of that princeſs, without leaving us one ſingle ſymptom 
or indication of the woman; and thus much is certain, that ſhe 
thought it improper for her to marry a man. The great Chriſtina, 
queen of Sweden, was allowed by every body to be above her ſex, 
and the maſculine was ſo predominant in her compoſition, that ſhe 
even conformed, at laſt, to its dreſs, and ended her days in Italy. I 
therefore require that thoſe women, who inſiſt upon going beyond 
the bounds allotted to their ſex, ſhould previouſly declare themſelves 
in form hermaphrodites, and be regiſtered as ſuch in their feveral 


_ pariſhes ; till when, I ſhall not ſuffer them to confound politics, per- 


plex metaphyſics, and darken myſteries. 

How amiable may a woman be, what a comfort and delight to her 
acquaintance, her friends, her relations, her lover, or her huſ- 
band, in keeping ſtrictly within her character! She adorns all 
female virtues with native female ſoftneſs. Women, while untainted 
by affectation, have a natural chearfulneſs of mind, tenderneſs and 
benignity of heart, which juſtly endears them to us, either to animate 
our joys, or ſooth our ſorrows ; but how are they changed, and how 
ſhocking do they become, when the rage of ambition, or the pride 
of learning, agitates and ſwells thoſe breaſts, where only ove, 


friendſhip, and tender care, ſhould dwell ! 


Let Flavia be their model, who, though ſhe could ſupport any 
character, aſſumes none, never miſled by fancy or vanity, but guided 


ſingly by reaſon : whatever ſhe ſays or does, is the maniteſt reſult of 


a happy nature, and a good underſtanding, though ſhe knows what- 


ever women ought, and, it may be, more than they are required to 
know. she conceals the ſuperiority ſhe has, with as much care, as 


others take to diſplay the ſuperiority they have not; the conforms 
herſelf to the turn of the company ſhe is in, but in a way of rather 
avoiding to be diſtanced, than defiring to take the lead. Are they 
merry, ſhe is chearful ; are they grave, ſhe is ſerious; are they 
abſurd, ſhe is filent. Though ſhe thinks and ſpeaks as a man would 


do, ſhe effeminates, if I may uſe the expreſſion, whatever ſhe ſays, 
and gives all the graces of her own ſex to the ſtrength of ours; ſhe 


is well-bred without the troubleſome ceremonies and frivolous nn 


of thoſe who only affect to be ſo. As her good breeding proceeds 
jointly from good nature and good ſenſe, the former inclines her to 
oblige, 


29 highs c 


der. 


| 8 OMEBODY told the late regent of France, that a very filly 
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oblige, andthe latter ſhews her the eaſieſt and beſt way of doing it. 
Woman's beauty, like men's wit, is generally fatal to the owners, 
unleſs directed by a judgment, which ſeldom accompanies a great 
degree of either : her beauty ſeems but the proper and decent lodg- 
ing for ſuch a mind; ſhe knows the true value of it, and far from 
thinking that it authorizes impertinence and coquetry, it redoubles 
her care to avoid thoſe errors. that are its uſual attendants. Thus ſhe 
not only unites in herſelf all the advantages of body and mind, but 
even reconciles contradictions in others; for ſhe is loved and 
eſteemed, though envied, by all. 


XIV. 
COMMON SENSE. 


SAT URDAY, October 8, 1737. | Ne 37. 


pariſh prieſt had abuſed him moſt groſly in the pulpit, to which 

the regent, who was much above reſenting the inſults of fools, an- 
ſwered very coolly, Why does the blockhead meddle with me! 
I] am not of his pariſh.” 
In this manner I reply to all the anger and menen which the 
grave Mr. Oſborne, and the facetious ſir A. B. C. have been pleaſed 
to expreſs againſt me. Cannot they let me alone? I am ſure they 
have nothing to do with common ſenſe. Nay, I even return them 
good for evil, and do for them, what I believe nobody in the king- 
dom does but myſelf, for I take in their papers at my own expence. 
It is true I find my account in it, for the Gazetteer makes me laugh, 
and the London Journal makes me ſleep. I take the former in the 
morning, and the latter at night. Sir A. B. C. and his affociates 
have ſuch an abſurd pertneſs, and ſo inimitable an alacrity in ſinking, 
that it is impoſſible not to laugh at firſt, though, I confeſs they are 


The duke of Orleans, wha was regent during the minority of Lewis XV. 
| | | below 
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below it, and that it is a little ill- natured into the bargain. But one 
can no more help it, than one can help laughing at an aukward 
fellow, who, going to fit down, miſſes his chair, and falls ridiculouſly 
upon his breech ; though, to be ſure, there is no joke in it, and very 
probably the poor man has hurt himſelf too. Mr. Oſborne has quite 


a different effect upon me; his ſolid uniform dulneſs is the ſureſt ſo- 


porific I have met with, and every Saturday night, as ſoon as I am 
in bed, my man conſtantly aſks me, © Does your honor take your 
London Journal to-might?” I never refuſe his offer, and, to do 


him juſtice, he reads with a flow monotony, ſo excellently adapted 


to the performance,. that one would think he was the author of 
it himſelf. 

Thus, after taking theſe two authors regularly, night and morn- 
ing, they are carefully laid by in a little cloſet, where I ultimately 
take them, as they happen to lie next my hand. 

I have lately heard, with concern, that I ſhall ſoon be deprived 
of theſe benefits, and that my two favourite authors will withdraw 


their weekly and daily labors from the public, in order to exhibit 


themſelves in other ſhapes. Mr. Oſborne, I am told, has engaged 
himſelf to ſupply the ſtage with tragedies, and fir A. B. C. with 
comedies ; that it may not be ſaid, that the late act of parliament 


has prevented the production of excellent dramatic performances, as 


ſome. of the malecontents pretended it would. Though this will 
diſturb the preſent regular courſe of my preſent laughter, which I 
muſt afterwards take by the lump, and in twelve-penny doſes, yet I 
muſt acknowledge them to be the propereft authors: to anſwer the 
true meaning and intendment of the bill: for I will defy the mott 
inveterate and ingenious malice, even that of the Craftſman, to 


apply any thing out of their writings. With what impatience do 1 


long to ſee the tragic ſcenes of our laureat diſgraced and eclipſed by 


Oſborne's ſolid drama! Yes, Oſborne ſhall ſnatch the poppies from 


Cibber's brow, and plant them on his own. I cannot help ſuggeſt- 


ing, as a friend, to this hopeful: young tragic poet, that there is in the 


Rehearſal both a ſleeping ſcene, and a yawning one, incomparably 
well written, which I would adviſe him to have before his eyes, 
while he can keep them open. | 


VoL. I. Kkk I condole_ 
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I condole with the ingenious author of Love in a hollow 
«© tree *, ” who muſt, indiſputably, reſign the comic ſcenes to fir 
A. B. C. 

As I am perſuaded theſe two young writers will have the ſtage 
entirely to themſelves, I moſt humbly repreſent it to the lord cham- 
berlain, as a piece of juſtice, to have their labors equally divided 
between the managers of the two only theatres now ſubſiſting. The 
comedy, I believe, muſt belong to Mr. Rich ; for, I preſume, fir 
A. B. C. after the diſtinguiſhed zeal he has maniteſted for the pro- 
teſtant religion, in oppoſition to the attempts of Mr. Ward, would, 
by no means, aid and abet a perſon of Mr. Fleetwood's principles of 
religion. N 

Having ſaid thus much to my two friends, to whom I give my 
word I will never ſay any thing more, I cannot conclude, without 


addreſſing myſelf a little to their patron: and pay-maſter. He has 


certainly parts, a pretty turn to waggery, a little coarſe indeed, but 
yet not without ſalt; and one muſt allow him to be what Tully 
allowed Nzvius, © /curra non parum facetus,” (a buffoon not deſtitute 
of ſome humor). I therefore cannot imagine why he will ſuffer, 


much leſs pay, ſuch blockheads to write for him. I know he will 
ſay, they are the beſt he can get. I admit it, I dare ſay they are: 


but then why will he have any? He had much better have none, 
Sylla bought off a dunce who would be writing for him, and Auguſtus 
paid a bad poet, in bad verſes, as the ſureſt way to prevent any more. 


It theſe fellows are to be paid for their zeal, let the honorable perſon 


oblige them to throw him their ſilence into the bargain. Formerly, 
a right reverend or two uſed to draw their pens in his defence, but 
of late we have ſeen nothing from that quarter neither; whether 
thoſe reverend perſons have too much wit, or too much biſhoprick, 
to go on, I cannot tell : but this piece of advice I will give him, 


* This comedy was written by the late lord Grimſton when a boy, and printed in 1705. When 
he grew up, he was juſtly aſhamed of it, and endeavoured to ſuppreſs it: and this he would have 
effected, but that the dutcheſs of Marlborough, to ſerve an election purpoſe, cauſed a new im- 
preffion to be printed, with an elephant in the title-page dancing on a rope. All this edition the 
author purchaſed; but her grace, being determined to accompliſh her deſign, ſent a copy to be 
reprinted in Holland, and diſtributed the whole impreſſion among the electors of St, Albans. Sce 


the Works of Dr. William King of the Commons, vol, III. p. 66. 
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whenever he can get another author of that kind to write for him, 


not to 7ran//ate him too ſoon. 


This certainly never happened in any reign, or under any admi- 


niſtration, before; for, excepting a late imitation of Horace, by 
Mr. Pope who but ſeldom meddles with public matters, I challenge 


the miniſterial advocates to produce one line of ſenſe, or Engliſh, 


written on the ſame ſide of the queſtion for theſe laſt ſeven years. 
'Has there been an eflay in verſe or proſe, has there been even a 


diſtich, or an advertiſement, fit to be read on the ſide of the admini- 
{tration ? But on the other fide, what numbers of diſſertations, eſſays, 


treatiſes, compoſitions of all kinds in verſe and proſe, have been 
written, with all that ſtrength of reaſoning, quickneſs of wit, and 
elegance of expreſſion, which no former period of time can equal ? 


Has not every body got by heart ſatires, lampoons, ballads and ſar- 
caſms againſt the adminiſtration ? and can any body recollect, or 


repeat, one line for it? What can be the cauſe of this? It cannot 


be, that thoſe whoſe who are able to ſerve the honourable perſon 
deſpair of being rewarded by him, ſince the known inſtances of his 


liberality to the worſt of writers are ſure pledges of his profuſion to 
the beſt. Is it then the rigid virtue, the inflexible honor of the 
brighteſt geniuſes of this age, that hinders them from engaging in 
that cauſe, for which they would be ſo amply recompenſed ? If fo, 
I congratulate the preſent times, for that was not uſually the charac- 
teriſtic of wit, and they were formerly accuſed of flattery, at leaſt, 
if not of proſtitution, to miniſterial favour and rewards. 

In all former reigns, the wits were of the ſide of the miniſters ; 


the Oſbornes and the A. B. C's againſt them. And how would 


the Godolphins, the Somers's, the Halifax's, and the Dorſets, have 


bluſhed, to have been the Mæcenas of ſuch wretched ſcribblers ? 
But they were not reduced to ſuch an ignominious neceflity. They 


found the beſt writers as proud to engage in their cauſe, as able to 
ſupport it. Even the infamous and pernicious meaſures of King 
Charles the ſecond's reign, as they are now called, were palliated, 


varniſhed, or juſtified by the ableſt pens. By what uncommon 


fatality then is this adminiſtration deſtitute of all literary ſupport ? 
K K k 2 One 
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One would be apt to ſuppofe, if one did not know the contrary, 
that there was ſomething in the meaſures ſo low, ſo corrupt, and 
0 diſgraceful, that common decency would not ſuffer wit, or good 
ſenſe, to appear on that fide, but made them, in this caſe, with- 
ſtand thoſe temptations, to which heretofore they have too often 
yielded. Nay, the misfortune extends {till farther : for I am told, 
that among thoſe very few, who engaged in the meaſures, and are 
able to countenance them in two certain places, the beſt withhold 
their eloquence, and only ſwell the numbers, by a filent and ſullen 
concurrence. So that, as Pliny obſerved in his time, Vota nunc 
numerantur, non ponderantur (votes now are counted, not weighed). 

As this caſe is really compaſſionate in itſelf, and particularly hard 
upon us anti-miniſterial writers, as we are called, who cannot poſli- 
bly anſwer what we do not underſtand, I will offer what expe- 
dients occur to me, for our mutual relief. 

I ſhould think Mr. Wreathcock and Mr. Juſtice, who are both 
happily returned from tranſportation, might be of ſingular uſe in this 
_ «diſtreſs, The experienced knowledge of the former in the uſeful 
parts of the law, and the known ſkill of the latter in books of all 
ſorts, muſt qualify them excellently well for political writers; and 
it they clubbed their talents, they would amply repair the lots of the 
deceaſed Francis Walſingham, eſq; or, at leaſt, they would infinitely 
exceed any now extant. But, it this cannot be brought about, and 
the avocations of theſe two gentlemen will not allow them the 
leiſure to turn authors, the laſt ſhift I can think of, and which ſeems 
to me the moſt likely to be put in practice, is for the adminiſtration 
to employ their authors of acts of parliament, who anſwered certain 
humorous theatrical pieces very effectually laſt year, with a * (“ Beit 
« enacted, ” and who, with a “ Be it further enacted,” will proba- 
bly reply next year, with the ſame ſpirit and vigor, to all other 
performances of what kind ſoever. 


* In alluſion to a thought of Mr. Gay. who addreſſed a poem to his ingenious and worthy 
friend Nr. Lowndes, author of that eee treatiſe 1 in folio, called the Land 7˙ ax Bill.” 
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XV, 
OM MON SENSE. 


SATURDAY, Jan. 15, 1738. N' cr. 


Y ingenious predeceſſor the Spectator, whom I wiſh to imi- 
tate, but without pretending to equal, bid his fair country- 
women, beware the Ides of May,” looking upon that ſeaſon to be 
as fatal to their virtue, as the Ides of March had formerly proved, 
to Cæſar's life. I am ſure I heartily concur with him, in his re- 
gard and concern for that beautiful part of our ſpecies : but J cannot 
help differing with him greatly, as to the time and cauſes of their 
danger, and thinking that he has left the moſt critical part of the year 
unguarded and defenceleſs. Beware, therefore, ye fair, ſay I, the 
Ides of January; and muſter up all the collected force of habit, edu- 


cation, and virtue, to withſtand the operations of the winter cam- 


paign, or you may happen to fall, with leſs decency than Cæſar. 

The Spectator founds his apprehenſions of the month of May 
upon three ſuppoſitions, all which, with ſubmiſſion, I think ground- 
leſs. The firſt is, * that the ſpirits, after having been, as it were, 
frozen and congealed by the winter, are then turned looſe, and 
« ſet a rambling.” 

Surely the ſpirits may more juſtly be ſaid to be turned looſe, and 
ſet a rambling, in January, after a tedious ſix months confinement in 
the country, than they can be in May, after a four months evapora- 
tion in London. For my own part, I conſider January as the ge- 
neral gaol delivery of the fair ſex. It is then that they come to 


town, fluſhed with the health, and irritated with the confinement, of 


the country. It is then that, with an appetite whetted for pleaſure 


by long abſtinence, they taſte more exquiſitely their regained 


liberty, and feel all the benefits of their  babeas corpus. An it 
ever conſtitution or reſentment can be ſuppoſed | to have any ſhare 
2 :— 


„A. 
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in a fine woman's tranſactions, it is then that their effects are moſt 


to be dreaded. 


The Spectator's next ſuppoſition is, © that the gay proſpect of the 
« fields and the meadows, with the courtſhip of the birds on every 


tree, naturally unbend the mind, and ſoften it to pleaſure.” What 
effect this rural ſcene may have upon a milkmaid, I cannot ſay, 
but I can never imagine that women of faſhion and delicacy can 
be affected by ſuch objects. The fields and the meadows are their 


averſion, .and the periodical anniverſary loves of the birds their con- 
tempt. It is the gay London ſcene, where ſucceſſive pleaſures raiſe 
the ſpirits and warm the imagination, which * the faireſt 
breaſts to receive the tendereſt impreſſions. | 

The laſt conjecture is, © that a woman is prompted by a kind of 


< inſtinct to throw herſelf upon a bed of flowers, and not to let 


< thoſe beautiful couches, which nature has provided, lye uſeleſs.” 


This again evidently relates to the ruddy milkmaid ; for, not to 
mention the danger of catching cold upon one of theſe beds, to any 
body above a milkmaid, ſurely the privacy, conveniency, and ſe- 


curity, of a good damaſk bed, or couch, are much ſtronger tempta- 
tions to a woman of faſhion, to recline a little, than all the dazies 


and cowllips in a meadow. 


Having thus briefly anſwered the arguments of my predeceſſor, 
Ir at leaſt ſhewn, that his care and concern were only calculated tor 
the inferior part of the ſex, I ſhall, now, humbly lay before thoſe 


of ſuperior rank, the many“ difficulties and dangers,” to which the 


winter expoſes them. 


I believe I may take it for granted, that every fine woman, who 


comes to town in January, comes heartily tired both of the country 
and of her huſband. The happy pair have yawned at one an- 
.other at leaſt ever ſince Michaelmas, and the two indiviſible halves, 

of man and wife, have been exceedingly burthenſome to ch 


other. The lady, who has had full leiſure moſt minutely to 


conſider her other moiety, has either poſitively or comparatively 
found out, that he is by no means a pretty man, and meditates 
indemnification to herſelf, either by her return to the pretty man, 
or by enliſting one for the current ſervice of the year. In theſe diſ- 

poſitions 


. 
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poſitions ſhe opens the winter, but at the ſame time, with firm and 
ſtedfaſt purpoſe, of not tranſgreſſing the bounds, or even violating. 
the appearances, of virtue. But alas ! how. frail are all our beſt 
reſolves ! The lover appears firſt in the innocent form, of value and 
eſteem, his converſation is liſtened to with attention, and approved 
of : it grows frequent. and particular ; how can one help that ?- 
Where is the harm of being diſtinguiſhed by the friendſhip of a: 
man of ſenſe and faſhion ?. can it be wondered at, that one con- 
verſes more with him, than with a thouſand fools, that would be: 
always plaguing one? Beſides, he ſays nothing one has reaſon. to take 
ill, or that would juſtify one in not being civil to him. 

With theſe early and juſt diſtinctions in his favour, the pretty 
man proceeds, and gains the more ground, as his approaches are: 
the leſs perceived or apprehended.. He is admitted to the toilette, 
as an agreeable friend and companion, where he improves - the- 


morning moments, which I take to be the nollia tempora, ſo propi- 


cious to de d tétes: here the converſation. inſenſibly grows more 
ſerious, particular applications are made of general topics, ſenti- 
ments of love and conſtancy are diſcuſſed; the pretty man confeſſes 
and laments. his unfortunate diſpoſition to both, and wiſhes to heaven 
that he knew neither ; the lady, not without ſome emotion, and an 
aukward ſmartneſs, tells him that ſhe believes they will neither of 
them ever do him any great hurt. This unjuſt reproach extorts from 
him, what otherwiſe he could never have had the courage to. 
have ſaid, vis. that, that depends entirely upon her.” Here it 
is out, the ice is broke. What is to be done? The lady now 


plainly perceives his meaning, which ſhe never before ſuſpected. 


She flattered herſelf that he had a friendſhip and value- for her, but- 
the now finds the contrary. She is ſorry he has put it out of her 
power, to have any longer that eſteem. for him, which ſhe confeſſes 
ſhe once had; but they muſt never meet any more, if that is to be 
the language. The lover, for now I may call him ſo, deprecates 
her wrath, bids her blame her own beauty, and his fate, but pity 
him, and preſſing her hand, which, it may be, in her anger, ſhe for- 
gets to pull away, faithfully promiſes, never to hold that language: 
more, if he can help it. Upon this ſolemn engagement, he is 
i forgiven, 


_—_ — 
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Short and fallacious ſecurity ! for, this point once gained, the be- 


cConverſation, and let them tremble when they firſt make him a 


impreſſions; but beware of ſelect coteries, where, without an en gage- 


\ 


forgiven, re-admitted, and all danger is looked upon to be over. 


fieger, if I may borrow ſome military metaphors, is moſt advanta- 
geoutily poſted, is in a fituation to parley with the garriſon, and 
itands fair for the hor7-w0rk%. Here he can argue the caſe fully, 
thew the negligence, the injuitice, or the oppreſſion, of the preſent 
governor, offer terms of honor, ſafety, and better uſage, and, by 
perſuations, either bring about a willing ſurrender, or at leaſt fo far 
abate the vigor of the reſiſtance, as with a little force to make him- 
{elf maſter of the place. 

Having thus repreſented the danger, I will now point out the 
beſt preſervatives, I can think of, againſt it; for in this caſe prevention 
alone can be uſed, remedy comes too late. 

L therefore recommend to my countrywomen, to be particularly 
upon their guard, againſt the very man whoſe conqueſt they mot 
with for, and to be aſſured that the reaſons which determine their 
choice are ſo many inſtances of their danger. Let them begin to 
reflect, as ſoon as ever they begin to find a particular pleaſure in his 


graver curteſy than they do to other people. But if, when he ap- 
proaches. them, they pull up their- gloves, adjuſt their tucker, and 
count the ſticks of their fan, let them deſpair, for they are further 
gone than they imagine. And though they may, for a time, de- 
ceive themſelves with the notion that it is his underſtanding only 
that engages their attention, they will find at laſt that man, like the 
ſerpent, when he has onee got his head in, the reſt will ſoon follow. 
Friendſhip and eſteem are the bearded arrows of love, that enter 
with caſe, but, when torn out, leave the wound greater. 
A conſtant diſſipation, and hurry of various trifles, is of great uſe 
in this caſe, and does not give leiſure to the mind to receive laſting 


ment, a lady paſſes but for“ an odd body.“ 
A courſe of viſiting- days is alſo an excellent preſervative againſt an 
attachment. The rigorous ſentences of thoſe tremendous tribunals, 
fulminated by the old and ugly, upon the young and fair, and 
where, as in the inquiſition, the ſlighteſt ſuſpicions amount to proofs, 
muſt 
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muſt neceſſarily ſtrike great terror, and inſpire wholeſome reſolu- 
tions. 

I abſolutely prohibit balls; the agitation of country-dances put- 
ting the blood into an anaſazl ferment, 'too favourable to the 
partner. Beſides, they often encourage, and cauſe, the firſt ſqueeze 
by the hand; which, according às it is taken, is either laid to the 
violence of the pafſion, or excufed by the impetuoſity of the dance. 
Moreover, there is a certain figure called ſerting, that often occafions 
a familiar colliſion, which I have often known ominous, and in its 
conſequences productive of other figures. 
Maſquerades ſhould be uſed with great care and moderation; for, 


though 1 do not look upon them as either convenient or neck ffary 
for the ratification of mutual love and alliance, I hold them to be 


7 exceedingly commodious for the Previous negotiations; - and there are 
f certain ſecret articles in thoſe treaties, which are better aſked, heard, 
r and adjuſted, between the contractin 8 parties, under a maſque chan 
0 barefaced. | 
is I have no objection to operas ; ; the innocence of the compoſition 
1 admitting of no application, and .conveying no idea whatſoever”: 
J- what little inconveniencies might be apprehended from the ſoftneſs 
U and tenderneſs of the muſic, are amply counterbalanced, Sopranos 
er being the objects of the attention, and raptures of the ladies. And 
c- lhave even known this harmleſs muſical attachment ſtand many a 
ly; fe woman in great ſtead. 
ne But I require them to be very cautious in the choice and uſe of 
W. the other theatrical entertainments, and avoid the repreſentation of 
ter. | thoſe dramatic pieces, both tragic and comic, which feem only cal- 
MU culated to ſoften the heart, and inflame the imagination. What 
aſe warm and pleaſing deſcriptions of love are -our beſt tragedies filled 
ng; with! It is commonly what the whole turns upon, and is repre 
ge- ſented as the only comfort, e, or joy, Of life. It 18 deſcribed, 
as 

- an « The cordial drop, heaven in our cu 5p borrow, 5 51 

. * T6 make the nauſcous draught of life go down.“ og 

SS And can one wonder then, that a lady, who does not Lind this 
incomparable drop at home, ſhould ſeek for it elſewhere ? 


Vo. I. L11 | We 
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We are told in another place, that, 


& Life without love is load, and time ſtands till : 
« What we refuſe to love to death we give, 
« And, then, then only when we love we live.” 


This at once explains the whole thing to them, and accounts for 
their being tired of their country 7e7e-a-7ezes, with their huſbands, 
and for their ſaying ſo often, © Well! this is not living!” It ſeems 
it was all for want of love; an omiſſion which they reſolve, not to 
be much longer guilty of. 

Mr. Dryden expreſſes himſelf with ſtill more energy upon this 
ſubject in Aurengzebe, and paints it in the warmeſt and moſt 
glowing colors ; with him, it 1s the pleaſure, 


Where nature ſums up all her joys in one ;” 


and which, 


&« So fills the ſenſes, that the ſoul 3 fled, 
And thought itſelf does for the time lie dead. . 


Muſt not ſuch lively deſcriptions as theſe, We pen leu of certain 
hints of nature, tempt curioſity to make a trial of the truth? And is 
it poſſible not to pity, rather than blame, the experiments, which a 
lady is thus ſtrongly prompted to make ? 

But this is not all: for, leſt theſe tender ſentiments and luſcious 
_ deſcriptions ſhould only ſoften the heart, our beſt comedies come 
in to their aid, with their practical part, and pin the baſket. Here 
the ways and means are chalked out, the pleafing progreſs of love 
delineated, and even the concluſion. of it almoſt exhibited. It is 
unlucky for the audience, that Berynthia, in the Relapſe, had an 
inner room, where ſhe and her lover retire. But, however, that 
the audience may not be much longer in the dark than ſhe had 
been, ſhe takes care to inform them, that ſhe never was better pleaſed 
in all her life. 

Belinda, in taking her leave of Mr. Dorimant, after having paſſed 
part of the night with him, ſeems moſt penitentially to ſay, Well, 
4 were this to do again;“ but, upon Mr. Dorimant's anſwering, 

(„ We 
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„ We ſhould do it, ſhould not we?“ She tenderly replies, © I believe 


« we ſhould.” Can one refuſe. to give credit to the ſo recent teſti- 
monies and experience of two ladies of ſuch agreeable characters ? 
And the belief of a pleaſure, naturally invites to the purſuit of it. 

It would be endleſs to ſpecify the particular plays which I muft 
totally prohibit ; ; but I believe the beſt, and ſhorteſt general rule, 
that I can give my countrywomen, is abſolutely to abſtain from all 
thoſe, which they like beſt. . 

There are certain books too, of a moſt ſumulating and inflamma- 
tory nature, a few doſes of which may throw the reader into ſuch 
a fever, that all the cooling and ſoporific volumes of our modern 
divines may not be able to abate, and which can only be cured by 
ſtrong ſudorifics. The catalogue of theſe books would be endleſs + 
but my fair readers will pretty well gueſs at them, when I tell them, 


that I mean thoſe, which are generally kept under lock and key, 


and which, when any yooy comes in, are immediately clapt under 


the cuſhion, 


I have but one caution more to add; but that is, it may be, the 


moſt material one of all; to beware of morning viſits. Breakfaſt- 
time is a critical period; ; the ſpirits are freſh and active, and, if the 


watchful lover comes in ſoon after the drowſy huſband is gone out, 
it preſents to the lady a contraſt too favourable to the former. The 
interpoſing tea-table is but a weak barrier againſt impatient love. 
Opportunity invites, reſentment Provoken, r nature at _ Approves 1 ; 


and, in ſuch a violent ſituation, 


' « She, who * her lover can withſtand, 
 & TI; more than woman, or he leſs than was,” 


Lis: . XVI. 
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XVI. 
COMMON SENSE. 
SATURDAY, Feb. 17, 1738. Ne 54. 


Ne vitam tranſeant, veluti pecora ; quæ natura prona, atque ventri obedientia finxit,” Sal Tvsr. 


Left they ſhould paſs their time lite the gs, which are by nature po to 1 upon this earth, and 
be ſlaves to their bellies. | 


ASTE is now the faſhionable word of the faſhionable world, 

Every thing muſt be done with taſte : that is ſettled ; but where 
and what that taſte is, is not quite ſo certain, for, after all the pains 
I have taken to find out what was meant by the word, and whether 
thoſe who uſe it oftneſt had any clear idea annexed to it, I have only 
been able negatively to diſcover that they do not mean their own 
natural taſte ; but, on the contrary, that they have ſacrificed it to 
an imaginary one, of which they can give no account. They build 
houſes in taſte, which they cannot live in with CONVEmiency * ; they 
ſaffer with impatience the muſic they pretend to hear with rapture, 
and they even eat nothing they like, for the ſake of eating in taſte. 
Not for himſelf, he ſees; or hears; or eats, © 
Artiſts muſt chuſe his pictures, muſic, meats. 

| PoE. 

It is certain the commandments, now ſo much neglected, if not ab- 
rogated, might be obſerved with much leſs ſelf-denial, than theſe 
imaginary laws of taſte, to which o exact and n an obe- 
dience is paid. : 

I take taſte, when not uſed for this ſoinſation of the palate, which 
is its proper ſignification, to be a metaphor, to expreſs that judgment 
each man forms to himſelf of thoſe things, which are not contained 
in any certain rules, and which admit of no demonſtration ; thus 


* This was the caſe of a general, who, having applied to an Engliſh nobleman, celebrated for 
his taſte in architecture, to direct the building of a houſe for himſelf, had one conſtrued indeed 
with great elegance and regularity on the outſide, but altogether deftitute of every Convenience 
for a family to live in. Lord Cheſterfield upon ſeeing it, told the general, If I had your houſe, 
1 would hire the oppoſite one to live 1 in, and enjoy the proſpect. 


circles 
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circles and equilateral triangles allow of no taſte, they muſt be as they 


are; but the colors they are drawn in, or the materials they are 
made of, depend upon fancy or taſte.— In building, there are certain 


neceſſary rules founded upon nature, as, that the ftronger muſt fup- 
port the weaker, &c. but the ornamental and convenient parts are 
the Objects of taſte, Hence ariſes the propriety of the metaphor, 
becauſe taſte in every thing is undetermined and perſonal, as in the 


palate and all our other ſenſes ; nay even our minds are as differently 


affected as our palates, by the ſame things, when thoſe — are. 


not of a nature to be aſcertained and demonſtrated. 


However, this right of taſting for one's ſelf, which ſeems to. be the. ä 
natural privilege of mankind, is now totally ſurrendered even in the 
proper ſenſe of the word; and if a man would be well received in. 


good company, he muſt eat, though with reluctance, according to 
the laws of ſome eminent glutton at Paris, promulgated here by the 
laſt-imported French cook, wiſhing all the while within himſelf, 


that he durſt avow his natural taſte, for good native beef and. 


pudding. 


The abſurdity, as well as the real ill conſequences, of this cas 
ing affectation, has, I confeſs excited my wrath ; and I reſolved that 


the nobility and gentry of this kingdom ſhould not go on to ruin 


their fortunes and conſtitutions, without hearin g at leaſt the repre· 


ſentations and admonitions of common ſenſe. 


Eating, itſelf, ſeems to me, to be rather a ſubject of Waisen 
than of pride, ſince the imperfection of our nature appears, in the 


daily neceſſity we lie under of recruiting it in that manner. So that 


one would think the only care of a rational bein g ſhould be, to repair 
his decaying fabric as cheap as poſſible. But the preſent faſhion is 
directly contrary: and eating, now, is the greateſt pride, buſineſs, 
and expence of life, and that 128 not to e but to deſtroy 


nature. 
The frugal meal was antiently the time of cans the wins by 


chearful and improving converſation, and the table-talk of ingent- | 
ous men has been thought worth tranſmitting to. poſterity. The 
meal is now at once the moſt frivolous and moſt ſerious part of life. 


The mind 1s bent to the utmoſt, and all the attention exerted, for 
what ? 
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what? The critical examination of compound diſhes: and if any two 
or three people happen to ſtart ſome uſeful or agreeable ſubject of 
converſation, they are ſoon interrupted, and overpowered by the 
extatic interjections of, excellent! exquiſite ! delicious ! Pray taſte 
this, you never eat a better thing in your life, Is that good? Is it 
tender? Is it ſeaſoned enough? Would it have been better ſo? Of 
ſuch wretched ſtuff as this does the preſent table-talk wholly conſiſt, - 
in open defiance of all converſation and common ſenſe. I could 
heartily wiſh that a collection of it were to be publiſhed for the ho- 
nor and glory of the performers ; but for want of that, I ſhall give 
my readers a ſhort ſpecimen of the moſt ingenious table-talk, have 
lately heard carried on with moſt wit and ſpirit. | 
My lord, having taſted and duly conſidered the Bechamele, ſhook 
his head, and then offered as his opinion to the company, that 
the garlick was not enough concealed, but earneſtly defired to know 
their ſentiments, and begged they would taſte it with attention. 
The company, after proper deliberation, replied, that they were of 
his lordſhip's opinion, and that the garlick did indeed diſtinguiſh 
itſelf too much: but the naltre d' bòtel interpoſing repreſented, that 
they were now ſtronger than ever in garlick at Paris ; upon which 
the company one and all ſaid, that altered the caſe. 
My lord, having ſagaciouſly ſmelt at the breech of a rabbit, wiped 
his noſe, gave a ſhrug of ſome diſſatisfaction, and then informed 
the company, that it was not abſolutely a bad one, but that he 
heartily wiſhed it had been kept a day longer. Ay, ſaid fir Thomas, 
with an emphaſis, a rabbit muſt be kept. And with the guts in too 
added the colonel, or the devil could not eat it. Here the maitre 
_ #hitel again interpoſed, and ſaid that they eat their rabbits much 
ſooner now than they uſed to do at Paris. Are you ſure of that! 
faid my lord, with ſome vivacity. Yes, replied the naltre dÞbotel, 
the cook had a letter about it laſt night. I am not ſorry for that, 
rejoined my lord; for, to tell you the truth, I naturally love to cat 
my meat before it ſtinks. The reſt of the company, and even the 
colonel himfelf, confeſſed the ſame. 
This ingenious and edifying kind of converſation continued, 
without the leaſt interruption from common ſenſe, through four 
courſes, 


ſwallow nor utter any thing more. 


A very great perſon among the antients was very properly aſked, 5 
if he was not aſhamed to play ſo well upon the fiddle ? And one 


may ſurely with as much reaſon aſk theſe illuſtrious 'moderns, if they 


are not aſhamed of being ſuch good cooks. 

It is really not to be imagined with what profound knowledge and 
erudition our men of quality now treat theſe culinary ſubjects, and 
I cannot but hope that ſuch excellent critics will at laſt turn authors 
themſelves; nay, I daily expect to ſee a digeſt of the whole art of. 
cookery by ſome perſon of honor. 

I cannot help hinting, by the way, to theſe accurate kitchen critics, 
that it does not become them to be facetious and ſatyrical upon 
thoſe diſſertations, which ladies ſometimes hold upon their dreſs, 
the ſubject being by no means ſo low nor ſo trifling. 

Though ſuch a degree of affected gluttony, accompanied with 
ſuch trivolous diſcourſes, is pardonable in thoſe who are little ſupe- 
rior to the animals they devour, and who, are only /ruges conſumere 
nati, I am ſurprized and hurt when J ſee men of parts fall into it, 
ſince it not only ſuſpends the exerciſe of their parts for the preſent, 
but impairs them, together with their health, for the future; and if 
fools could contrive, I ſhould think they had contrived this method of 
bringing men of ſenſe down to them ; for it is certain, that when 
a company is thus gorged, glutted, and loaded, there is not the leaſt 
difference between the moſt ſtupid and the wittieſt man in it. 


What life in all that ample body, ſay 
What heavenly particle inſpires the clay? 
The ſoul ſubſides, and wickedly inclines . 
To ſeem but mortal even in ſound divines.. 
Pop E. 


Though an exceſs in wine is highly blameable, it is ſurely much 
more pardonable, as the progreſſive ſteps to it are chearful, animat- 
ing, and ſeducing: the melancholy are for a while relieved, the 
grave are enlivened, and the witty and the gay ſeem almoſt inſpired; 


whereas in eating, after, nature is once ſatisfied, which ſhe ſoon is, 


every additional morſel carries dulneſs and ſtupidity along with it. 
Moreover, 


7 
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courſes, which laſted. four hours, till the company could neither 
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' Moreover, theſe glorious toils are crowned with the juſt rewards 
of all chronical diſtempers ; the gout, the ftone, the ſcurvy, and the 
palſy, are the never-failing trophies of their atchievements. Were 


theſe honors, like fimple knighthood, only to be enjoyed by thoſe 
who had merited them, it would be no great matter; but unfor- 


tunately, like baronetſhip, they deſcend to and viſit their innocent 


children. It is already very eaſy to diftinguiſh at ſight the puny 
fon of a compound entremets, from the luſty offfpring of beef 
and pudding: and I am perſuaded, the next generation of the nobi- 
lity will be a race of pale-faced, fpindle-ſhanked Lilliputians, the 
moſt vigorous of whom will not come up to an abortion of John de 


Gaunt's. Nor does the miſchief even ſtop here, for as the men of 


faſhion frequently condeſcend to communicate themſelves to families 
of inferior rank, but better conſtitutions, they enervate thoſe fami- 
lies too, and preſent them with fickly helpleſs children, to the great 
Prejudice of the trade and manufactures of this kingdom. 
Some people have imagined, and not without ſome degree of pro- 


bability, that animal food communicates its qualities with its nouriſh- 
ment. In this ſuppoſition it was, that Achilles, who was not only 


born, and bred, but fed up too for a Hero, was nouriſhed with the 
marrow of lions ; and we all know what a fine lon he turned out 
at laſt, Should this rule hold, it muſt be a melancholy reflection to 
conſider, that the principal ingredients in the food of our principal 
Nobility, is eſſence of ſwine. 

The Egyptians, who were a wiſe nation, thought ſo much de- 
pended upon diet, that they dieted their kings, and preſcribed by 
law both the quality and quantity of their food. It is much to be 


_ lamented, that thoſe bills of fare are not preſerved to this time, 


fince they might have been of ſingular uſe in all monarchical go- 
vernments ; but it is reaſonable to be conjectured, from the wiſdom 
of that people, that they allowed their kings no aliments of a bi- 
Jious or a choleric nature, and only ſuch as ſweetened their juices, 
cooled their blood, and enlivened their faculties, if they had any. 
The common people of this kingdom are dieted by laws; for, by 
an act paſſed about two years ago, not leſs advantageous to the 
crown than to the people, the uſe of a liquor which deſtroyed both 
6 their 
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their minds and their bodies, was. wiſely prohibited, and by repeated 


acts of parliament, their food is reduced to a very modeſt and whole- 


ſome proportion. Surely then the nobility and gentry of the king- 
dom deſerve ſome attention too, not ſo much indeed for their own 
ſakes, as for the ſake of the public, which is in ſome meaſure un- 
der their care: for if a porter, when full of gin, could not do his 
buſineſs, I am apt to think a privy counſelor, when loaded with four 
courſes, will but bungle at his. 

Suppole, for inſtance, a number of perſons, not over-lvely at 
beſt, ſhould meet of an evening to concert and deliberate upon pu- 
blic meaſures of the utmoſt conſequence, grunting under the load 
and repletion of the ſtrongeſt meats, panting almoſt in vain for 


breath, but quite in vain for thought, and reminded only of their 


exiſtence by the unſavory returns of an olio; what good could 
be expected from ſach a conſultation? The beſt one could hope 
for would be, that they were only aſſembled for ſhew, and not 
for uſe; not to propoſe or adviſe, but filently to ſubmit to the orders 
of ſome one man there, who, feeding like a rational creature, might 
have the uſe of his underſtanding. 


I would therefore recommend it to the conſideration of the legiſla- 


ture, whether it may not be neceſſary to paſs an act, to reſtrain the 


licentiouſneſs of eating, and aſſign certain diets to certain ranks and 
ſtations. I would humbly ſuggeſt the ſtrict vegetable as the proper- 
eſt miniſterial diet, being exceedingly tender of thoſe faculties in 
which the public is ſo highly intereſted, and very uns illing they 
thould be clogged or incumbered. 

But I do moſt ſeriouſly recommend it to thoſe who, from their 
rank and fituation in life, ſettle the faſhions, and whoſe examples 
will in theſe ſorts of things always be followed, that they will by 
their example, which will be more effectual than any law, not only 
put a ſtop to, but reform, the ridiculous, expenſive, and pernicious 
luxury of tables; they are the people whom all inferior ranks imi- 
tate, as far as they are able, and commonly much farther. It is 
their fatal example that has ſeduced the gentry, and people of ſmaller 


fortune, into this naſty and ruinous exceſs. Let their example then, 


at laſt, reclaim them; let thoſe who are able to bear the expence, and 
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known not to grudge it, give the firſt blow to this extravagant folly; 
let them avow their own natural taſte, for nature is in every thing 


that a faſhion fo convenient, as to the fortunes and the conſtitutions 


plain and ſimple, and gratify it decently, at a frugal and wholeſome 
table, inſtead of purchaſing ſtupidity and diſtempers at the expence 
of their time and their eſtates. And they may depend upon it, 


of their fellow ſubjects, will chearfully be followed, and univerſally 
prevail, to the great —— of the public. 


XVII. 
C OM MON SENSE. 


SATURDAY, March 4, 1738. No 57. 


I TOOK my leave ſome time ago of the daily filly Gazetteers, and 

promiſed to take no further notice of them ; but then I only pro- 
miſed that impunity to their folly and abſurdity. Now, whether 
they underſtood that amneſty to extend farther than I meant it, or 
whether, with the laſt three or four ſhillings paid them by Mr. Pounce 
with a P, they likewiſe received orders to be ſaucy and impertinent, 
J cannot tell; but be that as it will, they have of late been ſo im- 
pudently perſonal upon one worthy gentleman *, *, that I cannot help 
ſtepping a little out of my way to give them a kick: nor is this 
the greateſt provocation they have given me; for, notwithſtanding 
the regard I have for the character of that young gentleman, with 
whom they are ſo free, I am more incenſed againſt them for diſ- 
turbing the aſhes of the dead, and for preſuming, as they do, to 
touch Cicero with their impure and unhallowed hands. I therefore 
begin, by abſolutely forbidding them even to CIs directly or 
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* Mr. afterwards lord — wen who had been moſt abuſed, both in doggrel verſe, 
and in dull proſe, by the authors of the Gazetteer. 
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indirectly, 
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indirectly, the name of Cicero, till they have firſt read and under- 

ſtood him in the original; which, as I take it, amounts to a perpe- 
tual prohibition. 

I have ſo much charity for the poor devils, as to believe they 

| would not write at all, if they could help.it, and that they would 

write better if they could. I never looked upon their daily labors 


ſtomachs equally empty, and I really took in their papers out of 
charity, for, as to any other uſe I make of them, I might be ſapplied 
cheaper; but I muſt tell them that, if they grow perſonally ſcurri- 
lous, I ſhall withdraw my charity, and common ſenſe ſhall purſue 
them, though indeed I fear it will never overtake them. | 

By what I can underitand of their papers, they ſeem to have a 


times almoſt called by his own name, and of late by a hard Latin 
name. I confeſs it is very natural they ſhould diſlike him, nor am 
I in the leaſt ſurprized that he ſhould be the object of their ſatire, 
when I conſider the uſeful ſubjects of their panegyrics; but then 
I muſt intimate to them, that they proceed very injudiciouſly, and do 
him a ſervice Which they little intended. Would they hurt him, 
they ſhould commend him, for they are very ſure that nobody will 


political immorality, direct their ſatire at one man, it is marking him 
out to the public, as a perſon eminently diſtinguiſhed by all the oppo- 
ſites of thoſe vices. The execution too of their deſign is as injudi- 
cious, as the deſign itſelf. They, ſomewhere or other, had an im- 
perfect account of one Cicero, who: had no mind that one Cæcilius, 
a young man, ſhould be the proſecutor of one Verres, an old rogue, 
and that this fame Cicero had told this Cæcilius, that he was too vain 
and enterprizing for ſo young a man, and wholly unequal to the 
taſk he undertook. This they thought was a pure ſcrap of hiſtory 
for them,; and reſolved. to apply it immediately, when behold the 
misfortune that always attends: ignorance and preſumption ! all the 
particular circumſtances of that affair made againſt them, and ſuggeſt- 
ed ugly applications elſewhere, When I ſaw that they _— this 

Mm m 2 young 


as voluntary, but conſidered them as the production of heads and 


great diſlike to a certain young gentleman, whom they have ſome- 


take their words for any thing; but when ſuch wretched advocates, 
and. profligate panegyriſts of corruption, oppreſſion, fraud, and all 
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He proſtituted his eloquence to the defence of peculate and corrup- 
tion, and, by ſkreening the moiſt infamous of men, became little 
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young gentleman, Cæcilius, I was really afraid for them, and went 
on with impatience to ſee who they would make Verres : but J per- 
ceived they had prudently avoided this danger, and wiſely, as they 
thought, dubbed their patron Hortenſius, who was a great lover of 
pictures and ſtatues, was bribed by a ſphynx. of curious workman-. 
ſhip and of ineſtimable value, to appear as the advocate of the moſt 
flagitious fellow, and the moſt infamous cauſe that Rome ever knew, 


leſs ſo himſelf, This circumſtance is an unlucky one; 1 leave it 
with them to conſider of. 

As to their Cæcilius himſelf, it is well known to every body but 
them, that he was a ſham proſecutor, ſet on by Verres himſelf to 
prevent a real one. He had been a ſharer both of his plunder and 
of his guilt, and, upon a pretended concerted quarrel between them, 
offered himſelf as the propereſt perſon to proſecute this affair; but 
Cicero, who was in earneſt, and determined that juſtice ſhould be done 
upon ſo notorious an offender, diſcovered and defeated this ſtratagem, 
obtained the management of the cauſe, puſhed it with vigor and abi- 
lities, and got the criminal condemned. Was the character of Cæ- 
cilius really applicable to this young gentleman, were there any 
hopes that he could ever be brought to ſkreen the moſt notorious 
corruption, I dare ſay, he would meet with the approbation, inſtead 
of the cenſure, of this virtuous ſociety ; and 1 am apt to think, that 
it is his unlikeneſs to Cæcilius, and his reſemblance to Tully, which 
have drawn their indignation upon him. 

A late very ingenious author has moſt judiciouſly obſerved, | 
in his incomparable and ſhort eſſay towards a character, &c. that 
pictures ought to be like the perſons they are drawn. for, nay ſo 
like, as to be known by their acquaintance: but theſe wretched rogues | 
are conſcious they are ſuch bad painters, that, under the ſigns they 
daub, they always write the name. It is ſometimes a certain young 
gentleman, . who is tall and lean, at other times it is one, who was 
cofferer about ſeventeen years ago; and indeed if it was not for theſe 
helps, 1, who am their only reader, ſhould be at a great loſs to know 
whom they mean. | 
| I have 
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I have often wondered what ſort of fellows this ingenious ſociety 
was compoſed of ; for, that their paper is a moſaic work of folly is 
evident, and I imagine it conſiſts of a parcel of poor devils, who 
have either failed in their ſeveral trades, or who had never parts 
enough to be bound out, aſſiſted ſometimes by what they call ar 
able hand, ſuch as a mungrel lawyer, a tattered reverend, or a face- 
tious clerk of an office, who, by ſending them a paper now and 
then, get them a holiday from their daily drudgery ; and here I. 
cannot help condoling with them for the irreparable loſs they have 
lately ſuſtained, by the untimately and violent death of Mr. Carr * 
who, I am told, was reckoned their top hand: ſo far is certain, 
that the under ſheriff, to whom that unhappy author gave his pa- 
pers, was fo ſtruck with the ſimilitude of ſtyle between them and 
the Daily Gazettecrs, that he was heard to ſay, however juſtly Mr. 
Carr might have ſuffered, the admin iftration would ſtill have a * : 
loſs of him. | 
As to thoſe of his fraternity, who {till ſurvive and write, I have 
no more time to loſe upon them, than juſt to ſay, that when they 
anſwer this, if they are ordered ſo to do, I abſolutely bar their 
ſuppoſing it to be written by the gentleman himſelf, whom it is 
deſigned to vindicate. This they have often practiſed, and ſeem to 
think it very cunning, whereas it cannot poſſibly paſs on any mor- 
tal; for there is not, certainly, more than one man in the kingdom, 
whoſe condition is ſo bad, that he could not find a friend to wr ite 
in defence of him, when attacked, without being paid for it. 
Having ſaid thus much to theſe miſerable journeymen, whom. - 
the world and I equally deſpiſe, I will juſt drop one word to 
their paymaſter, whoever he may be; which is, that if he either 
encourages or ſuffers theſe ſcurrilities upon the private concerns 
and characters of others, who have always ſcorned to attack him 
out of his public character, let him ſtrictly examine himſelf, and 
his own circumſtances, and conſider whether ample returns may not 
be made him by better pens, and with more truth, than. « ever were | 
or will be employed on his ſide. 


* Hs was an attorney, and was concerned in a conſiderable robbery, for which he was 
tried, caſt, and executed. 
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XVIIL 
COMMON.SENSE. 


SATURDAY, Oct. 14, * Ne 89. 


a UCH 1s the uncertainty and unſtability of the - thing of this 

- world, that there is ſcarce any event, which ought. to ſur- 
priſe us, or any thing new to be ſaid upon it. The greateſt empires, 
and beſt-modeled governments, have been ſuddenly overturned by 
unexpected occurrences of unlucky and unforeſeen accidents. Not- 
withſtanding which, when one ſees great and ſudden revolutions hap- 


pen, one cannot help falling into trite obſervations, which a thouſand 


events of the ſame kind had ſuggeſted to thouſands of people before. 
I confeſs this happened to me lately, when I heard that operas 


were no more, and that too at a time when the vigor and ſucceſs, 


with which a ſubſcription was carried on, both by the great and the 
fair, ſeemed to promiſe them in their fulleſt luſtre, * Shall the kings, | 


and the miniſters of the earth, cried I, be ſurprized when their 
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« the common intereſt of mankind to elfe and mult 1 we. behold, ; 


unmoved, the fatal cataſtrophe of that great defi; gn, which the 
common pleaſüres of mankind ſeemed engaged to ſupport?ꝰ Many 
other reflections occurred to me, which, though I thou ght new at the 
time, I am fince perſuaded , were made by the Aſſyrians, the 
Medes, the Perſians and others, upon the ſubverſion of their ſeveral | 
empires ; and therefore I ſhall not trouble my readers with them. 
But I came at laſt to conſider, as I always do, how far, and in 
what manner, this great event might poſlibly, affect the public, 
and whether the ceflation' of opera's would prove a national loſs, 


£6 
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or a national advantage: for public diverſions are by NO Means things 


F 


indifferent; they give a right or a wrong turn to the minds of the 

people, and the wiſeſt governments in the world, I mean, to be ſure, 

our own, thought ſo not above two years ago, and prudentiy ſub- 
„ | jected 
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L jected all our public entertainments to the wiſdom and care of the 
lord chamberlain, his licenſer, or his licenſer's deputy-licenſcr. : 
Was I to follow the examples of the greateſt hiſtorians, I ſhould 
ſearch into, atid aflign the cauſes of this revolution, and might 
poſſibly | affirm, with more certainty than they commonly do, 
that the unfkilfulneſs of the compoſers, the immoderate profit of 
the performers, the partialities of the governors, and the influence 
of foreign miſtreſſes, natural ly produced this event. But I wave, 
at preſent, theſe — in order to conſider the effects of muſic 
in general. 
Mufic was held in great eſteem among the antients, particularly 
the Greeks, who looked upon it as the neceſſary part of the edu- 

cation of their youth, and thought the due regulation of it wor- 
thy the care of their laws; in ſo much that Timotheus was condemned 
by a decree of the Lacedzmonians, for introducing innovations in 
their muſic, and corruptin g the true eſtabliſhed taſte. Which decree 
Boëtius has preſerved to us in the original. It fays, that Timotheus 
'of Miletum, being come into their town, had ſhewn great diſre 
| gard to the antient muſic, and the antient lyre, that he had mul- 
tiplied the ſounds of one, and the ſtrings of the other, and that, 
inſtead of the plain, expreſſive manner of ſinging, he had invented 
E fantaſtical new one, where he had introduced the chromatic, VC. 
He was therefore publicly reprimanded vy. the ephori, and his 1yre 
was ordered to be altered. 

This is not to be wondered at, conſidering the aſtoniſhing effects 
which the beſt hiſtorians aſſure us muſic had in thoſe days, and of 
which I ſhall give ſome inſtances. 

The Pyrrhic tune, as is well known, had ſuch a martial influence, 
that, in a very little time, it ſet the audience a fighting, whether they 
would or not. This tune, by the Way, mult have infinitely exceeded 
our beſt modern marches, which, by what I have been able to ob- 
ſerve in Hyde Park, rather ſets our army a dancing, than a fight- 
ing. I aſcribe this dende wholly to the unſkilfulneſs of our mo- 
dern compoſers; for I will never believe that my countrymen have 
not as much potential courage in them as the Greeks, if properly 
excited. I therefore wiſh the Pyrrhic tune had been tranſmitted 


down 
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-down to us, to have been uſed in proper places, and upen Proper 

« occaſions. TIS 
The Phrygian muſic inclined as much to love, and Quintilian 

| tells us that Pythagoras, having obſerved a young man ſo inflamed 
| by this Phrygian modulation that he was going to offer violence to a 
| lady of condition, immediately ordered the inſtruments to play in a 
graver meaſure, called the ſpondee, which inſtantly checked the 
gallant's deſires, and ſaved the lady's chaſtity. A ſtrong inſtance this 
of the force of muſic, and the ſagacity of the philoſopher! though 
by the way, if that Phrygian movement had the ſame effect upon the 
lady, which it had upon the gentleman, the philoſopher's interpoſi- 
tion might poſſibly be but unwelcome. Our operas have not been 
known to occaſion any attempts of this violent nature; which 1 
\ likewiſe impute to the effects of the compoſition, and not to any 
degree of inſenſibility or modeſty in our youth, and who, it muſt 
be owned, give a fair hearing to muſic, and whoſe ſhort bobs ſeem 
admirably contrived for the better reception of ſounds. 
| Dion Chryſoſtomus informs us, that the muſician Timotheus, 
| TE _ - playing one day upon the flute before Alexander the Great, in the 
| movement called Ortios, that prince immediately laid hold of his 
great ſword, and was with difficulty hindered from doing miſchief, 
reſtrained, no doubt, by ſome prudent and pacific miniſter. And 

Mr. Dryden, in his celebrated ode upon St. Cecilia's day, repreſents 
that hero alternately affected, in the higheſt degree, by tender or 
martial ſounds, now languiſhing in the arms of his courtezan, Thais, 
and anon furious, ſnatching a flambeau, and ſetting fire to the town 
of Perſepolis. This we have lately heard, ſet to muſic by the great 
Mr. Handel, who, for a modern, certainly excels in the Ortios, or 
warlike meaſure. But we have ſome reaſon to think that the im- 

Preſſions, which it was obſerved to make upon the audience, ſoon 
gave way to the Phrygian or laſcivious movement. 
I am apt to believe that in muſic, as in many other arts and ſci- 
| | g ences, we fall infinitely ſhort of the antients. For I take it for 
| | granted, that we ſhould be open to the ſame impreſſions, if our 
2 had but the Kill to make them. However, 1 muſic 
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it ſtill retains power enough over men's paſſions, to make it worth 


our care: and I heard ſome perſons, equally ſkilled in muſic and 
politics, aſſert, that king James was ſung and fiddled out of this 


kingdom by the proteſtant tune of Lillybullero, and that ſomebody 


elſe would have been fiddled into it again, if a certain treaſonable 


Jacobite tune had not been timely ſilenced By the unwearied Pans 


and diligence of the adminiſtration, 


The bag-pipe, I am credibly informed, has been known have 
a wonderful effect upon our countrymen the North Britons, and to 


influence whole clans; which I am the more inclined to believe, | 
becauſe I have really ſeen it do ſtrange things here. — 


The Swiſs, who are not a people of the quickeſt ſenſations, have 


at this time a tune, which, when played upon their fifes, inſpires 


them with ſuch a love of their country, that they run home as faſt 


as they can: which tune is therefore, under ſevere penalties, ſorbid 


to be played, when their regiments are on ſervice, becauſe they 
would inſtantly deſert. Could ſuch a tune be compoſed here, it 


would then be worth the nation's while to pay the piper, and one 


could eafily ſuggeſt the proper Places for the performance of it: 
for inſtance, it might be of great uſe, at the opening of certain aſſem- 
blies, where prayers have already proved ineffectual, and the ſer- 


jeant at arms and the gentleman uſher of the black-rod ſhould be 
inftructed to play it in perfection. The band of court muſic would 
of courſe execute it incomparably, where it would doubtleſs have 


all the effect which could be expected. I would therefore moſt ear- 


neſtly recommend it to the learned doctor Green, to turn his thoughts 


that way. It is not from the leaſt diſtruſt of Mr. Handel's ability 
that 1 addreſs myſelf preferably to doctor Green: but Mr. Handel, 
having the advantage to be by birth a German, might probably, even 
without intending it, mix ſome modulations in his compoſition, 
which might give a German tendency to the mind, and therefore 
greatly leſſen the national benefit I propoſe by it. 

How far the polite part of the world is affected by the ceſſation 


of operas, I am no judge myſelf ; but I aſked a young gentleman of 


wit and pleaſure about town, whether he did not apprehend that 
he ſhould be a ſufferer by it in his way of Wn, for that I pre- 
Von Nn n ſumed 
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famed thoſe ſoft and tender ſounds ſoothed and melted the faireſt 


bim the god of love. 
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breaſts, and fitted them to receive impreſſions? He anſwered me 
very frankly, that, as far as he could judge, the loſs would be but 
inconſiderable to their profeſſion, that ſome years ago, indeed, the 
taſte of muſic, being expreſſive and pathetic, had inſpired tender 
ſentiments, and ſoftened ſtubborn virtue, but the faſhion being of 
late for both the compoſers and the performers only to ſhew what 
tricks they could play, had rather taught the ladies to play tricks too, 
than made the proper impreſſions upon them, and that he oftener 


found them tired than ſoftened, at the end of an opera. But he 


confeſſed that they might happen to miſs the opera books a little, 
becauſe, as moſt of his profeſſion could make a ſhift to read the 
Engliſh verſion at leaſt, they found in thoſe incomparable dramas, 
ſentiments proper for all ſituations, which might not otherwiſe have 
occurred to them, and which, by emphatical ſigns and looks, they 
could apply to the proper objects; inſomuch that he had often known 
very pretty ſentimental converſations carried on through a whole 
opera by theſe references to the book. 

Having thus ſhewn the power and effects of muſic, both among 
the antients and the moderns, and the good and ill uſes which may 


be made of it, I ſhall ſubmit it to perſons wiſer than myſelf, what 


is to be done in this important criſis. I look upon operas to have 
been the great national eſtabliſhment of muſic, and I am perſuaded 
that innumerable ſects will riſe from their ruins, and break into va- 
rious conventicles of vocal and inſtrumental, which, if not attended to, 
may prove of ill conſequence. But in this, as in every thing elſe, 


I put my truſt in the wiſdom of the miniſters, who daily ſhew that 
nothing is above their ſkill, or below their care. Kingdoms and 


gin-ſellers tremble at their fleets, and their informers. Terrible 
abroad, and lovely at home, they put me always in mind of that 
beautiful deſcription, which Taſſo gives of one of his heroes, 


Se'] vedi folminar, fra Varme, au volto 
Marte le ſtimi; Amor fe ſcopre il volto. 


If you were to ſee him, ſays he, glittering in his armour, and in all 
the thunder of war, you would take him for Mars, the god of it; 
but when that is over, and he lays by his helmet, you would think 
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XIX. 
COMMON SENSE. 


SATURDAY, Nov. II, 1738. N' 93. 


VERY age has its faſhionable follies, as well as its faſhionable 
vices: but, as follies are more numerous than vices, they change 
oftener, and every four or five years produce a new one. I will in- 
dulge my fellow- ſubjects in the full enjoyment of ſuch follies, as 

are inoffenſive in themſelves, and in their conſequences. Men, as 
well as children, muſt have their play-things : but when be nugæ 
ſeria ducunt in mala, (theſe trifles lead on to real evils) I ſhall take 
the liberty to interpoſe, repreſent, and cenſure. 

_ Faſhion, which is always at firſt the offspring of little minds, and 
the child of levity, gains ſtrength and ſupport by the great number 
of its relations, till at length it is received and adopted by better un- 
derſtandings, who either conform to it to avoid ſingularity, or who 
are ſurprized into it, from want of attention to an object, which 
they look upon as indifferent in itſelf, and ſo dignify and eſtabliſh 
the folly. 

his is the caſe of a preſent . 1 I mean the 
abſurd and ridiculous imitation of the French, which i is now become 
the epidemical diſtemper of this kingdom: not confined to thoſe 


| = only, from whom one expects no better, but it has even infected 
1 thoſe whom one ſhould have thought much above tuch weakneſſes ; 
and I behold with indignation the ſturdy conquerors of France 
1 ſhrunk and dwindled into the imperfect mimics, or ridiculous carica- 


zuras, of all its levity. The #ravefly is univerſal ; poor England 
produces nothing fit to eat, or drink, or wear. Our cloaths, our fur- 
niture, nay our food too, all is to come from France, and I am 
credibly informed that a poulterer at Calais now . ſupplies 
our polite tables with half their proviſions. 6 


Nu n2 | I do 


manufactures are at ſtake, and what ſeems at firſt only very filly, is 


fine gentlemen and fine ladies, in their dreſs and manner of living ; 


decay, and our manufactures ſtarve, than that people of taſte and 


own genius and invention, and I make no doubt but they will be 


ladies who eſtabliſh the faſhion here, to conſider at the ſame time 
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I do not mean to undervalue the French; I know their merit, they 
are a chearful, induſtrious, in genious, politè people, and have many 
things in which I wiſh we did imitate them. But, like true mimics, 
we only ape their imperfections, and aukwardly copy thaſe parts, 
which all reaſonable. Frenchmen themſelves contemn in the ori- 
ginals. 

If this folly went no Rüter than ailing both our meats and 
ourſelves in the French modes, I ſhould bear it with more patience, 
and content myſelf with repreſenting only to my country folks, that 
the one would make them ſick, and the other ridiculous : but when 
even the materials for the folly are to be brought over from France 
too, it becomes a much more ſerious conſideration. Our trade and 


in truth a great national evil, and a piece of civil immorality. 

There is ſurely ſome obedience due to the laws of the land, which 
ſtrictly prohibit the importation of theſe fooleries, and, independently 
of thoſe laws, there is a ſtrong obligation upon every member of a 
ſociety from which he himſelf receives ſo many advantages : theſe 
are moral duties, if I know what moral duties are, but I preſume they 
are aukward ones, and not fit to reſtrain the unbounded fancy of 


and it is, certainly, much more reaſonable, that our trade ſhould 


condition ſhould content themſelves with the wretched produce of 
their own country. | 

Methinks there is ſomething very mean in being ſuch avowed 
plagiaries, and I wonder the Britiſh ſpirit will ſubmit to it. Why 
will our countrymen thus diſtruſt themſelves? Let them exert their 


able to produce as many original extravagancies, as all the marſhals 
of France can do. How much more glorious would it be for thoſe 


their own dignity, and the public good! Let them not ſervilely copy 
or tranſlate French edicts, but let them enact original laws of their 
own. I look upon the birth-day cloaths of a fine woman to be the 
ſtatute of dreſs for that year: and, by the way, the only ſtatute 
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which is complied with. I therefore humbly intreat, that it may 
be enacted in Engliſh. Seriouſly, if three or four ladies, at the head 
of the faſhion, would but value themſelves upon being cloathed en- 
tirely with the manufactures of their own country, and from the ple- 
nitude of their own power, pronounce all foreign manufactures ungen- 
teel, aukward, and frippery, the legions, who dreſs under their banner, 
would ſoon be as much aſhamed of dreſſing againſt their country, 


as they are now of being thought even natives of it. This would be 
moreover the real imitation of the French, who like nothing but 


their own. 

What I have ſaid with relation to my fair countrywomen holds 
equally true, as to my fine countrymen, to whom 1 cannot help 
hinting, over and above, that they make very ridiculous Frenchmen,, 
and might be very valuable Engliſhmen. Every nation has its diſ- 
tinguiſhing mark and characteriſtic. If we have a ſolidity, which the 


French have not, they moſt certainly have an elaſticity, which we 


have not; and the imitation is equally aukward. Horace juſtly calls: 


| imitators /ervum pecus (laviſh cattle) ; and, to do him juſtice, 


he is himſelf an original, If my countrymen would be thought 
converſant with . Horace, as they moſt of them would be, I am ſure 
they will find in him no inſtance of foppery, luxury, or profuſion. 

We have heard with ſatisſaction that ſome conſiderable perſons in 


this kingdom, from a juſt and becoming concern for our diſtreſſed 
tradeſmen and manufacturers, diſcountenance, as far as poſſible, 


this pernicious folly. And though I make no doubt but, at the end of 
this long mourning, by which trade has ſuffered ſo immenſely, ſome 
meaſures will be taken to this effect elſewhere, this would be the 
moſt likely way of eradicating the evil, and as it is by no means. 
unprecedented to annex certain conditions to the honor and privilege. 
of ſubjects appearing in the preſence of their. ſovereign, ſurely 
none can be juſter nor more reaſonable than, that they ſhould con 
tribute to the good of their country. 

But the miſchief does not ſtop here neither; for now we are not 
content with receiving our faſhions and the materials for them from 
France, but we even export ourſelves in order to import them. 
The matter, it ſeems, is of too great conſequence to truſt to hear-lay 
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evidence for; but we muſt go ourſelves to view thoſe great origi- 
nals, be able W ſay, of our own knowledge, how ſuch a glutton eats, 
and how ſuch a fool dreſſes, and return loaded with the prohibited 
tinſel and frippery of the palais*, Half the private families in 
England take a trip, as they call it, every ſummer to Paris; and [ 
am aſſured, that near four hundred thouſand pounds have been 
remitted thither in one year, to ſu pply this extravagancy. Should 
this rage continue, the act of parliament, propoſed in one of Mr. 


Congreve's comedies, to prohibit the exportation of fools, will in 
reality become neceſſary. Travelling is, unqueſtionably, a very 


proper part of the education of our youth; and, like our bullion, I 
would allow them to be exported. But people of a certain age 
beyond refining, and once ftamped here, like our coin, ſhould be con- 
fined within the kingdom. The impreſſions they have received 


| make them current here, but obſtruct their currency any where elle, 


and they only return diſguiſed, defaced, and probably much leſſened 


in the weight. 
The ſober and well- regulated family of a country gentleman is 


very valuable part of the community; they keep up good . 
hood by decent hoſpitality, they promote good manners by their 
example, and encourage labor and induſtry by their conſumption. 


But when once they run French, if I may uſe the expreſſion, and 


are to be poliſhed by this trip to Paris, I will venture to aſſure them, 


that they may, from that day, date their being ridiculous for ever 


afterwards. They are laughed at in France, for not being like the 


French, they are laughed at here, for endeavouring to be like them; 
and, what is worſe, their mimicking their luxury brings them into 


their neceſſity, which ends in a moſt compleat imitation indeed, of 


their mean and ſervile dependance upon the court. 

I could point out to theſe itinerant fpirits a much ſhorter, leſs 
expenſive, and more effectual method of travelling and frenchifying 
ons which is, if they would but travel to od Soho, and ſtay 


be place where the courts of -oflice and parliament are held at Paris, anſwering to Weſt- 


minſter hall, Milliners and toymen are allowed to have ſhops and ſtalls ; and know how to diſpoſe 
of their trinkets, to young mat dove forcigners, and other perſons, whom curiofity or idlenets 
draws to this place. 

two 
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two or three months in Je quartier des Grees * ; lodgings and Je- 
gumes are very cheap there, and the people very. civil to ſtrangers. 
There too they might poſſibly get acquainted with ſome French 
people, which they never do at Paris, and, it may be, learn a little 
French, which they never do in France neither: and 1 appeal 
to any one, who has ſeen thoſe venerable perſonages of both ſexcs, 
of the refugees, if they are not infinitely more genteel, eaſier, and 
better dreſſed in the French manner, than any of their modern. 
Engliſh mimics, 


As for our fair conntrywomen. in particular, they are ſo valuable, 


ſo beautiful a part of our own produce, and in which we ſo emi- 


nently excel all other nations, that I can by no means allow of their 


exportation: they are ſurely, if 1 may ſay ſo, much more valuable 
_ commodities than wool or fuller's earth, the exportation of which 


is ſo ſtrictly prohibited by our laws, left foreigners ſhould have the 
manufacturing of them ; which reaſoning holds ſtronger, upon many 
accounts, in this caſe, than in the two others. 

Let it not be urged, that the loſs ariſing from theſe follies is 
but a trifling object with relation to our trade in general. This, 
for aught I know, might have been true ſome years ago : but ſuch 
is the preſent unhappy ſtate of our trade, that I doubt no object 
is now a trifling one, or below the attention of every individual. 


After ſix and twenty years peace, we labor under every one of the 


taxes which ſubſiſted at the concluſion of the laſt expenſive war, 
without reckoning ſome new ones laid on ſince; while other nations, 
gradually eaſed of that burthen, under-work and under-ſell us in 
every foreign market. The laſt valuable part of our trade, how has 
it been attacked for theſe many years! and how has it been pro- 
tected ! It would be unreaſonable to expect that the adminiſtration, 
ingroſſed by much greater cares, ſhould attend to ſo trifling a 
conſideration as trade; nor can one wonder that it has intirely eſcaped 
the attention of parliaments, when one confiders, that 10 many affairs 


The place, where moſt of the deſcendants of the French refugees, then lived. Their chapel, in; 
which divine ſervice was, ag ſtill continues to be, performed, according to the rites of the church 


of England, had formerly belonged. to a congregation of Greeks, and has. ly en. its name to all 
the environs of Soho ſquare. 
of _ 
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of a much higher nature have, of late, ſo advantageouſly employed 
them. But it therefore becomes more peculiarly the care of every 
individual; and if, from the reformation only of thoſe follies here 
mentioned, five or fix hundred thouſand pounds a year may be 
ſaved to the nation, which I am convinced is the cafe, how incum- 
bent is it upon every one to ſacrifice a little private folly to ſo much 
public good! It may at leaſt be a reprieve to our trade and manu- 
factures from that ruin which, at beſt, ſeems to be too near them; 
and poſſibly too the examples of ſome private people may, at leaſt, 
ſhame others, whoſe more immediate care it ought to be, into ſome 
degree of attention to what they have ſo long ſeemed to neglect and 


deſpiſe, 
2 © "a 
COMMON SENSE. 
SATUR DAT, Jan'29; 1939. N* 103. 
SIR, | 


T HAVE lately read, with the greateſt ſatis faction, the account, | 

printed in our public papers, of the ſignal victory obtained by 
his majeſty's Hanoverian troops over the Danes *, notwithſtanding 
the great inequality of the numbers, the Danes being at leaſt thirty, 
and the Hanoverians at moſt five hundred men ; the Danes having 
moreover the important fortreſs of Steinhorſt to protect, and the | 0 
counſels of counſellor Wedderkop to direct them. 6 


J 
* A more ſerious account of this tranſaction, which occaſioned a long paper war, and was [ 
terminated in 1740 by a treaty with the king of Denmark, is given in the Farther Vindication of 

the caſe of the Hanover Troops, written by lord Cheſterfield and Mr. Walter, 
| | | F 


As 
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As the beſt account of this great action is in the Daily Gazetteer 


of the 25th of December laſt, which nobody reads, I will, for the 


ſatis faction of the curious, tranſcribe it from thence. 
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&« Hanover, December the x 2th, O. S. On the Ath inſtant a de- 
tachment of Hanoverians, conſiſting of five hundred men, with 
two field- pieces, marched to take poſſeſſion of the territory of 
Steinhorſt, which belongs to the privy counſellor Wedderkop, 
wherein were poſted thirty dragoons in the ſervice of the king of 
Denmark. The colonel who commanded the detachment no 


ſooner arrived, but he ſent a lieutenant to the Daniſh captain in 


the caſtle to acquaint him, that He was come with orders to'take 
poſſeſſion of it, and, if he refuſed, to turn him out by force. 
The Daniſh captain having anſwered the lieutenant, that he was 

commanded to repel force by force, the two officers had 
ſuch high words, that they drew their ſwords and fought 
a duel, in which the Daniſh captain was killed on the ſpot, and 
the lieutenant mortally wounded. The Hanoverian colonel 
having advanced with his troops in the interim, to begin the attack, 
a very ſmart ſkirmiſh enſued, wherein ſeveral ſoldiers were killed 
on both ſides. The Danes then drew up their draw-bridges, 
and retired into the caſtle, where they defended themſelves a 
while ; but the Hanoverians having, by the means of great hooks, 
plucked down the bridges, they entered the caſtle and took poſ- 
ſeſſion of it, by virtue of an inſtrument drawn up by a lawyer, 
and a ſcrivener, whom they had ſent for from Hamburg, for that 


* 


This action is, in my mind, as great an inſtance of prudence, 


generoſity, magnanimity, and moderation, as any we read of in anti- 


quity. Conſidering the ſtrength of the caſtle and the number of the 


garriſon, it was certainly prudent to ſend no leſs than five hundred 
men to attack it. The colonel ſhews his generoſity, in the firſt place, 
by ſending a very civil meſſage to the commanding officer, to let him 
know he was come to take poſſeſſion of the caſtle, and to turn him 
out by force, and then the ardor of his courage, vy not ſtaying for 
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an anſwer, but beginning the attack in the interim. After he had 
poſſeſſed himſelf of the fortreſs by his hooks, and other warlike inſtru- 
ments, he declines the right of conqueſt, which he might undoubt- 
edly have inſiſted upon, but quiets the poſſeſſion, by virtue of an 
inſtrument prepared by a lawyer and ſcrivener, whom he had ſent for 
from Hamburg for that purpoſe. 

This important fortreſs, together with the eſtate about it, I am 
aſſured, is worth, as to the dominium utile, no leſs than a thouſand 


pounds a year, and ineſtimable, as to the dominium fi Hremum, as 


it is a check to the northern powers : but the title being pretty 
intricate and doubtful, his majeſty bought it a pennyworth of the 
duke of Holitein, the laſt time he viſited his German dominions, 
paying, I think, no more than thirty thouſand pounds for it. 

I have met with ſome timorous people, who apprehend ill conſe- 
quences from this affair. The king of Denmark, ſay they, in- 
cenſed at this treatment, will certainly throw himſelf into the arms 
of France, which has, for ſome time, been endeavouring to engage 
him, as well as other northern powers, proviſionally in her inte- 
reſts, to facilitate her future ſchemes of power and greatneſs. Nav, 
more, ſay they, the kin g of Denmark. may probably reſent this 


upon Hanover itſelf, and march a conſiderable body of troops there; 


in which caſe, Hanover will cry out murther, call upon England 
for help, and we may be obliged to ſend more fleets to the Baltic, 
and be engaged in a war upon account of a diſputed poſſeſſion, too 
inconſiderable even for a law-ſuit. But thoſe, who talk in this way, 
are but ſhallow politicians, and have not an adequate notion of the 
{krength and importance of our foreign dominions, or of the goodneſs 
ot thoſe troops. On the contrary, it {ſeems evident to me, that the 
king of Denmark will think twice before he engages in meaſures 
diſagreeable to that ſtate, whole ſtrength, courage, and conduct, he 
has of late ſo ſenſibly experienced; but, ſhould he take any raſh 
and inconſiderate ſtep, Hanover alone is more than a match for him, 
and England neither can nor will be engaged m that quarrel ; and 
ally at a time that our expences and fleets are employed, in 
obtaining ample reparation for our merchants, and future ſecurity 
for our trade, which, it may be, is not quite yet accompliſhed. 
Upon 
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Upon this occaſion, give me leave, fir, to ſuggeſt to you my 
thoughts, upon the luſtre and advantage, which England receives 


from being ſo happily annexed to his majeſty's German dominions, 


in anſwer to the vulgar prejudices too — entertained againſt 
them. 


While England was unconnected with any dominions upon the 


continent, we had only our fleets to prevent and reſiſt inſults from 


other powers; whereas, by our happy union with Hanover, we have 
a body of above twenty thouſand men, moſt excellent troops, to act 
whenever we think proper, without the leaſt danger or expence to 


England, by which too particularly we bridle the north. 


The dutchy of Bremen is of infinite advantage to England, as it 
ſupplies us with great quantities of linen, both for home conſump- 
tion, and re-exportation, to the great eaſe of our linen manufactu- 
rers, . who would otherwiſe be obliged to make ten times the quantity 
they do now. 

Hanover may be likewiſe of uſe to us by its example, ſince there 
can not be a ſtronger inſtance of the advantages ariſing to a country, 
from a wiſe and frugal adminiſtration, than the great improvements 
of that electorate, under the ſucceſſive governments of his late and his 
preſent majeſty. 

The whole revenues of the electorate, at the time of his late 
majeſty's acceſſion to the throne of theſe realms, did not amoùnt to 
more than three hundred thouſand pounds a year; and yet, ſoon after- 
wards the conſiderable purchaſe of Bremen and Verden were made, 
for above five hundred thouſand pounds ſterling. Not long after 


this, the number of troops, in the electorate, was raiſed much above 


what it was before thought able to maintain, and has continued ever 
ſince upon that high eſtabliſhment. 


Since his preſent majeſty's acceſſion to the electorate, ſeveral ac- 


quiſitions have alſo been made; and the very laſt time his majeſty 


viſited thoſe dominions, he bought in, at the price of above a hun- 
dred thouſand pounds, the revenues of the poſtage of the electo- 
rate, which was an hereditary grant to the counts of Platen : and 
in Auguſt laſt his majeſty concluded the purchaſe, and paid above 
thirty thouſand pounds, for the fortreis and eſtates of Steinhorſt. So 
r that 
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that upon the whole, notwithſtanding that the expences for the 
current ſervice of the year equal, at leaſt, the revenue of the electo- 
rate, yet, by a prudent and frugal management, a million ſterling 
at leaſt has been laid out, over and above, in new acquiſitions, 

If ſuch frugal means had been purſued, we ſhould have been 
in a better condition than we now are. I cannot help recommend- 
ing to the adminiſtration, here, to follow the example of their 
German brethren, to have ſpirit enough to act, and frugality enough 
to put the nation in a condition of doing it. 


I am fir, | 
| Your humble fervant, 
ANGLO-GERMANICUS, 


XXI. 
OLD ENGLAND, 
Or the CONSTITUTIONAL JouRNAL; 


| By. Jeffrey Broad-Bottom, of Covent-Garden, Eſq; *. 
SATURDAY, Feb. 5, 1743. . 


T has generally been the cuſtom with our hebdomadal and diur- 
nal authors to preface their works with an account of their 
birth, parentage, and education, the company they keep, and ſe- 


* The reſignation of fir Robert Walpole was not attended with that total change of men and 
meaſures, which had been expected. The Newcaſtle party kept their ground; and, by entering 
into a r negotiation with Mr. Pulteney and lord Carteret, ſucceeded in dividing tlie oppoſi- 
tion. Very few of them were taken into the miniſtry; and lord Cheſterfield, who, with ſeveral 
more, were excluded, highly .complained of having been ſacrificed by. their friends, and loſt no 
opportunity of expreſſing their reſentment. This paper was undertaken with that view. It mace 
a great deal of noiſe, and the ſuppoſed author and printer were taken into cuſtody, Lord Cheſter- 
field owned himſelf repeatedly to his chaplain the preſent biſhop of Waterford, author of the firſt 
number; and I think there can be no doubt but that the third came from the ſame hand. 
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veral other curious particulars relating to their own perſons: but, 
as I am of opinion, that it is more proper for a writer to endeavour 
to recommend his buſineſs than his perſon to the public, I ſhall in- 
form my reader of the one, and leave him to indulge the pleaſure 
of conjecture as to the other. 

We are told by critics, that definitions ought to be conceived in as 
plain, conciſe terms as poſſible. The world naturally expect that a 
public writer ſhould, at his outſet, acquaint them with his princi- 
ples, views, and motives of writing ; therefore I intend, in com- 
pliance with this expectation, to acquaint my reader in very plain 


terms with thoſe ſeveral particulars. This is fair; if he likes the 


definition of each, he will be curious to know the ſeveral propoſi- 
tions deduced from them, and perhaps be prevailed on to encourage 
the doctrine ariſing upon the whole: if, on the other hand, he 
ſhould diſhke them, there is but little harm done, he knows what 
he 1s to expect, and will hereafter ſave both himſelf and me the 
mortification of any farther interviews with one another. 

All experience convinces me, that 9o men out of 100, when 


they talk of forming principles, mean no more than embracing 


parties, and when they talk of ſupporting their party, mean ſerv- 
ing their friends, and the ſervice of their friends implies no more. 
than conſulting ſelf-intereſt. By this gradation, principles are fitted 
to party, party degenerates into faction, and faction is reduced to ſelf. 
For this reaſon, I openly declare that I think no honeſt man will 
implicitly embrace any party, ſo as to attach himſelf to the perſons 
of thoſe who form it. I am firmly of opinion, that both in the 
laſt and preſent age, this nation might have been equally well ſerv-- 


ed either by whigs or tories ; and if ſhe was not, it was not becauſe 


their principles were contrary to her intereſt, but becauſe their con- 
duct was inconſiſtent with their principles. 

To extend this view- a little farther, I am entirely perſuaded 
that, in the words, our preſent happy eftabliſbhment, the happineſs. 
mentioned there is that of the ſubjects ; and that, if the eſtabliſh- | 
ment ſhould make the prince happy and the ſubjects otherwiſe, 


it would be very juſtly termed: our preſent unhappy eſtabliſhment 


I apprehend the nation did not think king James unworthy of t-: 
_ 4 crowꝗY]¹ 
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crown, merely that he might make way for the prince of Orange ; 
nor can ] conceive, that they ever precluded themſelves from dealing 
by king William, in the ſame manner as they had done by king 
James, if he had done as much to deſerve ſuch a treatment. Nei- 
ther can ] in all my ſearch find, that when the crown was ſettled in a 
hereditary line upon the preſent royal family, the people of Great 
Britain ever ſigned any formal inſtrument of recantation, by which 
they expreſſed their ſorrow and repentance of what they had done 
againit king James, and proteſted that they would never do ſo by 
any future prince, though reduced to the fame melancholy neceſſity. 
I farther think, the people ſettled the crown upon the family of 
Llanover, neither from any opinion which they entertained of infal- 
libility, in all the future princes which that illuſtrious houſe was to 
produce, nor from their being perſuaded that the crown of this king- 
dom, in right of blood, belonged to that houſe, but becauſe they 
thought that the government of thoſe princes bade faireſt to make 
themſelves happy. They thought, that princes of that houſe having 
fewer connections with any intereſt upon the continent, deſtructive 
to that of Great Britain, would be more independent, and leſs incum- 
| bered with any foreign concern, and conſequently more at liberty 
to act for the intereſt of this nation. From theſe conſiderations, as 
a ſubject of Great Britain, and as an honeſt man, I think mvſelf 
bound, even in my individual capacity, to oppoſe all ſchemes de- 
ſtructive of thoſe effects, which I, in my conſcience, believe were the 
reaſons that induced this free people, to raiſe the head of the family 
of Hanover, from being the youngeſt elector in Germany, to be one of 
the moſt powerful princes in Europe. 1 think, that there can be no 
treaſon equal to that of a minaſter, who would adviſe his majeſty to 
ſacrifice his great concerns to his little ones ; becauſe, as I think his 
majeſty's virtues have firmly rivetted him in the hearts of his ſubjects, 
he is as ſure of the crown of England as of the electorate of Hanover, 
and therefore every meaſure in favour of the latter, in prejudice of 
the former, is the blackeſt treaſon both againſt the king and the 

people. 3 55 
such are my principles, with regard to the general ſyſtem of our 
conſtitution and government; as to the particular propoſitions to be 
deduced 
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deduced from theſe principles, ar, will be the ſubject of after 
diſquiſition. 


am next to account for the views of my writing. 1 nad always 
obſerved, of the late very wicked miniſters, that, though they did many 
infamous ſcandalous things, and put up with many groſs affronts, 


in favour of foreign conſiderations, yet, I will do them the juſtice to 


ſay it, the odium ariſing from their meaſures always fell upon their 


_ own perſons ;. and whatever the ſecret ſprings of their conduct might 


have been, yet we never ſaw the ſafety and profit of Hanoverian do- 
minions, made in parliament itſelf, the immediate, open, and avowed 
cauſe of ſacrificing the neareſt and the deareſt intereſts of this nation. 


Queſtions indeed: were carried for Heſſian troops, for extravagant 


ſubſidies, for inconſiſtent treaties and the like; but they never had 
the impudence, the inſolence, or the wickedneſs, to bring Hanover and 
Great Britain, as two parties, before the bar of their own corruption, 
and then to paſs a verdict, by which the latter was rendered a 
province to the former. It is againſt ſuch, as can be found wicked 
enough to do this, that this paper is undertaken ; it is undertaken 


againit thoſe, who have found the ſecret of acquiring more infamy. 
in ten months, than their predeceffors, with all the pains they took, 


could acquire in twenty years. It is intended to vindicate the honor. 
of the crown of Great Britain, and to aflert the intereſt of her 


people againſt all foreign conſiderations; to keep up the ſpirit 
of virtuous oppoſition to wicked people; to point out the means of 


completing the great end of the revolution; and, in ſhort, to give 


the alarm upon any future attacks that may be made, either open or. 


ſecret, of the government upon the conſtitution. 
I am now to ſpeak of the motives for an undertaking of this kind : 
theſe are many, but ſome of them perhaps not quite ſo proper to be. 


committed to the public. We have ſeen the noble fruits of a twenty 
years oppoſition blaſted by the connivance and treachery of a few, 
who, by all ties of gratitude and honor, ought to have cherihed and 
preſerved them to the people : but this diſappointment ought to be: 
ſo far from diſcouraging, that it ſhould lend ſpirit and lite to, a new 
oppoſition. The late one labored their point for a much longer term 
of years, and againſt many greater difficulties. than any oppolitioir 
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at preſent can be under any apprehenſions of encountering. They 
became a majority, from a minority of not above eighty-ſeven or 
eighty-eight in all; they fought againſt an experienced general and 
a national purſe, and the queſtions they oppoſed were more plauſible 
in their nature, and leſs dangerous in their conſequences, than any 
that have yet fallen within the ſyſtem of their blundering ſucceſſors. 
At preſent, the friends of their country, who have already declared 
themſelves, have advantages which their predeceſſors could never 
compaſs, even after twenty years hard labor. 

I know, that the conduct of thoſe, who ſneaked, and abandoned 
their principles, upon the late change of miniſtry, is ſometimes made 
uſe of as an argument why all oppoſition muſt be fruitleſs, ſince all 
mankind, ſay they, employ it only as a' means of their preferment, 
or the inſtrument of their revenge. This argument 1s 1n point of 
fact abſolutely falſe, and in point of reaſoning extremely inconcluſive, 
To prove it falſe in fact, I need but appeal to an underſtanding 
reader's own memory ; let him recollect the characters of thoſe, who 
betrayed their party upon the late change, the light in which they 
ſtood with the public, and the eſtimation they held with their friends. 
Whoever ſhall take the pains to do this will own, that the part they 
acted could be no ſurprize, upon the diſcerning part of mankind. 
In all parties and bodies of men, even leſs numerous than thoſe who 
formed the late oppoſition, there have always been found, and it has 
been always underſtood there are, men, whoſe virtue is too weak to 
ſtand the firſt ſhock either of temptation or danger: when ſuch men 
give way, they leave a party ſtronger, becauſe its rottenneſs is re- 


3 
They, who fell off upon the late turn, are of two ſorts ; ſuch as 


were never ſuſpected of having virtue to reſiſt temptation, and ſuch _ 


as were never thought of conſequence enough to deſerve it. The 
{urprize, therefore, is not that ſome fell, but that ſo many ſtood; but 
then how melancholy is the conſideration, when we reflect, that 
there is a poſſibility, that the great concerns of the nation both 
at home and abroad may, by ſuch an alteration of affairs, fall into 
the hands of thoſe, who were either the reproach or ſcum of their 


party? What a proſpect muſt this nation have, if in the moſt deci- 
ſive 
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five conjuncture, as to the liberties of Europe, the management of 


foreign concerns ſhould fall into the hands of a perſon of the fol- 
lowing character. 

A man, who, when in the oppoſition, even his fincerity could 
never beget confidence, nor his abilities eſteem ; whoſe learning is 


unrewarded with knowledge, and his ieee with wiſdom; 
diſcovering a haughtineſs of demeanour, without any dignity of cha- 


racter; and poſſeſſing the luſt of avarice, without knowing the 
right uſe of power and riches. His underſtanding blinded by his 
paſſions, his paſſions directed by his prejudices, and his prejudices 
ever hurrying into preſumption; impatient even of an equal, yet 
ever requiring the correction of a ſuperior.” Right as to general 
maxims, but wrong in the application; and therefore always ſo 


intoxicated by the proſpect of ſucceſs, that he never is cool enough 


to concert the proper meaſures to attain it. 
Should a man, I ſay, of ſuch a character as this, ever come to be 


at the head of foreign affairs, the nation muſt be in greater dan ger | 


than it was, in any time of the late adminiſtration, becauſe her ruin 
will be more ſwift, diſgraceful, and irretrievable. One might eaſily 


form a- contraſt to this character, and yet not deviate from a living 


reſemblance. I could point out a perſon, without any other merit 


but the loweſt ſpecies of proſtitution, enjoying a conſiderable poſt, 


got by betraying his own party, without having abilities to be of 
uſe to any other : one, who had that plodding mechanical turn, 
which, with an opinion of his ſteadineſs, was of ſervice to the op- 


poſition, but can be of none to a miniſtry: one, whole talents 


were ſo low, that nothing but ſervile application could preſerve 
him from univerſal contempt, and who, if he had perſevered all 


his life in the intereſts of his country, might have had a chance of 
being remembered hereafter as a uſeful man. If there are ſuch 
characters as thoſe now exiſting, it is at leaſt of ſome conſolation to 


men of ſenſe and virtue, that, if their inclinations lead them to views 


deſtructive of the intereſts and conſtitution of Great Britain, yet 


their abilities and reputation with all mankind are too mean for 
them to continue ſo long in power, as to be able to copy the late mi- 


miſter in procuring a ſafe retreat for his crimes, 
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Having ſaid thus much, I declare that this paper ſhall ceaſe, as ſoon 
as the motives on which it is undertaken have ceaſed; but till then it 
ſhall be carried on with all the ſpirit, which is conſiſtent with decency, 
law, and the principles of this conſtitution. While the writers in it 
keep to theſe, they are determined to fear no conſequences ; becauſe 
nothing can ariſe ſo melancholy to their own private intereſt, as an 
attempt to cruſh the liberty of writing muſt be to thoſe of the public. 


JEFFREY BROADBOTTOM. 


XXII. 


— 


OLD ENGLAN P, 


Or the ConsTITUTIONAL JOURNAL: 


SATURDAY, February 19, 1743. No 3. 


Scarce know a more delicate and difficult ſituation, than that of 
A an author at his firſt appearance in public. He preſents himſelf 
without introductor or credentials. He is his own ambaſſador, ſent 
by himſelf to ſpeak of himſelf and for himſelf ; in which caſe it is 
almoſt impoſſible for him not to ſay either too little or too much. 
But the difficulties of a weekly author, or an author by retail, are 
{til} greater, as they are perpetual ; for even ſhould he get through 
his firſt audience with ſucceſs, and be graciouſly received, the leaſt 
ſlip in his ſubſequent conduct undoes the whole, and he is diſgraced, 
He is bound over, as it were, from week to week, to his good beha- 
viour, and a hundred thouſand judges, not all of them learned or 
impartial as the twelve, are to determine whether he has forfeited 


his recogmzances or not. 


Aware 
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had not a full conviction of my own ſuperior merit aſſured me that 


and every other eminent qualification, I ruſh into the world, ſecure, 
like one of Homer's heroes, in armour given him by all the gods. I 
would not have ſaid thus much of myſelf, for, I thank God, I am as free 


thinks, but that, as yet, I have nobody elle to ſay it for me, and it 
was abſolutely neceſſary that the public ſhould not be i ignorant of ſo 
important a truth. The firſt impreſſion is often decifive ; and the 
generality of mankind chuſe to take an opinion ready dne, even 


one of their own. In a very little time, the unanimous voice of my 


readers will, I dare ſay, render any farther intimations of this INE 
unneceſlary. 


As I foreſee that this paper will ocaſion many queſtions, I ſhall 
here give the anſwers beforehand to ſuch of them as occur to me, 


«© What is this new paper, this conſtitutional journal?“ ſays 


f “matter and ſound reaſoning ? or is it only a paper of wit and 
f fancy for the amuſement of the frivolous? Is it whig or tory, 
it MW * for or againſt, the court? I will know a little more of it before I 
3 “ take it in.“ To this I anſwer and engage, that it ſhall have the 
* moſt material of matter, and the moſt reaſonable of reaſoning. As 
re do whig and tory, I know no real diſtinction between them; I look 
5 upon them as two brothers, who, in truth, mean the ſame thing, 
1 though they purſue it differently; and therefore, as Martia did in the 
d, | like caſe, I declare myſelf for neither, yet for both. As to for, or 
ia againſt, the court, I only anſwer it ſhall be conſtitutional, and di- 
or rected with regard to the court, as Trajan deſired his ſword mi icht 
ed 


be, for him, or againſt him, as he deſerved it. 
Here is a new paper come out, I am told,” ſays ſome vigorous 
miniſter. * It is treaſon to be ſure, but is it treaſon within or with- 
« out the law ? can I get at it? I do not like the title on it, eſpe- 


Aware of theſe dangers, I ſhould not have encountered them, 


[| was ſafe from them all. Armed with wit, judgment, erudition, 


from vanity as ever any author was, and what I have ſaid every author 


from the party intereſted, rather than be at the trouble of forming 


that the curious may know what they have to expect for the future. 


ſome ſolid politician, whoſe unerring judgment has never ſuffered 
him to ſtray out of the beaten road of facts and dates. Has it 
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His lordſhip ſhall moſt certainly never get at me, till it is criminal 


„ Jeyelled at us,” ſays a conſcious ſullen apoſtate patriot to his fallen 


c by ſome of our old friends, and then we ſhall have all our former 


Pray why do you think my paper is levelled at t you: has your expi- 


rity informed you that I am to be bought? You are miſtaken in both. 


with the diſpoſal of money, and till I love it as well as you do, two 


ing converſation, with ſome fine gentleman of diſtinguiſhed taſte 
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« cjally at this time.” With humble ſubmiſſion, I beg leave to aſſure 
his lordſhip, that I ſhall not write treaſon, becauſe I never think 
treaſon. This royal family has not a more faithful and loyal ſubject 
in the kingdom than myſelf; and if I may borrow an expreſſion 1 
have long admired, it is under this royal family alone that I think 
we can live free, and that I hope we are determined to live free, 


to be an Engliſhman ; ſhould that ever happen, indeed, he may 
poſſibly have the ſatisfaction of condemning me to a wheel-barrow 
in the mines of the Hartz *, 

« This Jeffrey Broadbotioms, this conſtitutional journal, is certainly 


brethren in the Pandemonium, * It is ten to one, but it is written 


« ſpeeches, pamphlets, and declarations turned upon us, and our 
4 paſt conduct ſet over againſt our preſent. I wiſh we could buy it 
4 off; as ſoon as ever I can find out the author I will, for I have 
« ſome reaſon to be pretty ſure that there is no man who is not to 
© be bought ; ” and then | 


Grinn'd horribly a ghaſtly ſmile. 


ring conſcience in its laſt words told you ſo ? and has the ſame autho- 


You may happen, indeed, ſometimes to hitch in a paper, but you 
muſt be much more conſiderable than you are before you become 
the principal object of one; and you muſt ſtay till you are truſted 


things which will never happen, ere you will be able to buy me. 
« What is this new paper, this broad- bottom Journal, I think 
they call it, “ ſays a fine woman in the genteel languor of her morn- 


and politeneſs : Is it like theTatlers and Spectators ? has it wit or 
« humor? or is it only upon thoſe odious politics that one hears of 
“all day long? in ſhort, will it do with one's tea in a morning?“ 


* Mines belonging to certain German dominions, 


Not 
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% Not with your tea, replies the fine gentleman, but incomparably 


« well with your ale, if you ever take any; not that L have read it 


« yet, but, to ſay the truth, the title does not promiſe well. Jeffrey 


« Broadbottom and John Trott ſeem to be ſynonymous terms. 
4 dare ſay, there is nothing of what the French-call enjouement in 
« it; and I take it to be a kind of heavy hot loaf to ſtay the ſtomachs 
© of hungry politicians in a mornin g. Have a little patience with 


me, ye illuſtrious rulers of the beau monde, ye tremendous. judges, 
whoſe deciſions are the final decrees of faſhion and taſte. I know 


your importance too well not to engage your favour if poſſible : 
though I ſhall be often, what you never are, ſerious, I ſhall be 
ſometimes, what you are always, trifling. My lazy and my idle 
hours ſhall be ſacred to the amuſement of yours ; lighter ſubjects 


ſhall ſometimes engage your attention and unbend mine, and the 


events of the polite world ſhall fill up the intervals of the buſy one. 
The univerſal queſtion will be, who 1s the author, or ſuppoſed 


author, of this paper? To which if I do not give an anſwer at pre- 


ſent, 1 muſt beg leave to be excuſed ; being determined at preſent, 
to ſhine like phoſphorus in the dark, and ſcatter my light from the 
impenetrable receſs of mine own cloſet. I will, for a time, at leaſt, 
enjoy the ſenſible pleaſure. of unſought and unſuſpected praiſe, and 
of hearing, wherever I go, my labors applauded, and ſeverally aſcribed 
to the moſt eminent wits and politicians of the age ; as they certainly 
will be, till I think proper to declare myſelf, and vindicate the glory 
due to me alone. 


Having thus given not enty an account, but iſm ſamples, of 


what the public may expect from me hereafter, I ſhall conclude this 
paper with a friendly and diſintereſted piece of advice, to ſuch of 
my fellow ſubjects as are deſirous of information, inſtruction, or 
entertainment. Secure my paper in time, for the demand will ſoon 


be too great to be complied with, and thoſe who take it in firſt 
ſhall, as in juſtice they ought, have the preference afterwards. 
Mr, Purſer, my printer, aſſures me it is impoſſible to print off above 


one hundred and ninety three thouſand of theſe papers in a week ; 
a very ſmall proportion to the number of thoſe who will be ſollici- 
tous to read them : for reckoning the people of this kingdom at 
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eight millions, and deducting half that number for young children, 
blind people, and men of quality, who either cannot or do not chuſe 
to read, there will remain four millions of reading ſouls, of whom 
three millions eight hundred and ſeven thouſand cannot have the 
ſatisfaction of reading this paper at the firſt hand, but muſt wait, 
with patience, for the future editions. I do not ſay this from any 
ſordid view of intereſt, which I am infinitely above, for I moſt ſo- 
lemnly proteſt that I defire nothing for myſelf, and that the im- 
menſe profits of this paper ſhall be all diſtributed among my friends, 
the printer, the publiſher, compoſitor, preſs-men, flys, and devils, 
without quartering myſelf upon any one of them, or requiring any 
thing from them contrary to their former conduct, honor, or con- 
ſcience. 


JEFFREY BROADBOTTOM. 


XXIII. 


THE WOR L D#, 


SATURDAY, May 3, 1753. No 18. 


| HE following letter had appeared earlier in the world, if its | 
length, or, what at preſent happens to be the ſame thing, 
| lits merit had not been fo great. I have been trying to ſhorten it, 


* This paper was ſet on foot by Mr. Moore, the ingenious author of the Fables for the Female 
Ser, and of the tragedy of the Gamęſter. He ſoon met with aſſiſtance from numerous correſpon- 
dents, and, as he informs us in the dedication of one of his volumes to Soame Jenyns, eſq; who 
was himſelf one of the writers in it, the World became the only faſhionable vehicle, in which men 
of rank and genius choſe to convey their ſentiments to the public. Lord Cheſterfield was one of theſe ; 

but, as he ſeat his firſt paper to the publiſher without any notice from whence it came, it under- 
went but a ſlight inſpection, and was very near being excluded on account of its length, This ne- 
glect would have ſtopt any future communications; but fortunately lord Lyttelton happening to 
call at Mr. J. Dodſley's, this paper was ſhewn to him. He immediately knew the hand, and ſtill 
more the manner of writing, of the noble author, Mr. Moore, being informed of this diſcovery, 
read the manuſcript more attentively, diſcerned its beauties, and thought proper not only to pu- 
_ it direAly, but to introduce it with an apology for the delay, and a compliment to the 
author. | | 
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without robbing it of beauties; but, after many unſucceſsful attempts» 


I find that the ſpirit of it is, as the human ſoul is imagined to be by 


ſome antient philoſophers, tus in toto, et totus in qualibet parte. 1 
have, therefore, changed the form of my paper, chuſing rather to 
preſent my readers with an extraordinary half-ſheet, than to keep 
from them any longer what was ſent-me for their inſtruction. At 


the ſame time, I muſt beg leave to ſay, that I ſhall never think myſelf 


obliged to repeat my complaiſance, but to thoſe of my correſpon- 
dents, who, like the writer of this letter, can inform me of their 
grievances with all the elegance of wit. 


7 


&To Mr. FITZZ-A DAM. 


SIR, 


I conſider you as ſupplemental to the Iaw of the land. I take 


your authority to begin, where the power of the law ends. The 


law is intended to ſtop the progreſs of crimes by puniſhing them; 


your paper ſeems calculated to check the courſe of follies by expoſing 


them. May you be more tucceisful in the latter than the law is m 
the former! 


Upon this principle I ſhall wei my caſe lainty before you, and 
defire your publication of it as a warning to others. Though it may 
feem ridiculous to many of your readers, I can aſſure you, fir, that 
it is a very ſerious one to me, notwithſtanding the ill-natured com- 
fort which I might have, of thinking it of late a very common one. 
I am a gentleman of a reaſonable paternal eſtate in my county, 


and ſerve as knight of the ſhire for it. Having what is called a 


very good family-intereſt, my election incumbered my eſtate with a 
mortgage of only five thouſand pounds; which I have not been able 
to clear, being obliged, by a good place which I have got ſince, to 
live in town, and in all the beſt company, nine months. in the 
year. I married ſuitable to my circumſtances. My wife wanted, 


neither fortune, beauty, nor underſtanding. Diſcretion and good 
humor on her part, joined to good-nature and good-manners. on 
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„love a foreign education, though I ſhall not ſee the poor boy a 


as far as Paris? The journey is nothing, very little farther than 


<« and manner that will help her off in theſe days, when huſbands 


i taken trips to Paris, have told me, that to be ſure we ſhould take 


you nor I have ever been abroad, this little jaunt will amuſe and 
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mine, made us live comfortably together for eighteen years. One 
ſon and one daughter were our only children. We complied with 
cuſtom in the education of both. My daughter learned ſome French 
and ſome dancing; and my ſon paſſed nine years at Weſtminſter 
ſchool, in learning the words of two languages, long ſince dead, and 
not yet above half revived. When 1 took him away from ſchool, 
1 reſolved to ſend him directly abroad, having been at Oxford my- 
ſelf. My wife approved of my deſign ; but tacked a propoſal of 
her own to it, which ſhe urged with ſome earneſtneſs. My dear,” 
ſaid ſhe, © I think you do very right to ſend George abroad; for 1 


« great while: but, ſince we are to part for ſo long a time, why 
«© ſhould we not take that opportunity of carrying him ourſelves 


&« to our own houſe in the north; we ſhall fave money by it, for 
“every thing is very cheap in France; it will form the girl, who 
« js of a right age for it; and a couple of months, with a good French, 
« and dancing, maſter, will perfect her in both, and give her an air 


« are not plenty, eſpecially for girls with only five thouſand pounds 
« to their fortunes. Several of my acquaintance, who have lately 


„ this opportunity of going there. Beſides, my dear, as neither 


even improve us; for it is the eaſieſt thing in the world to get 
“ into all the beſt company at Paris.” 

My wife had no ſooner ended her ſpeech, which I eaſily perceived 
to be the reſult of meditation, than my daughter exerted all her 
little eloquence in ſeconding her mother's motion. Ay, dear papa,” 
ſaid ſhe, let us go with brother to Paris; it will be the charmingeſt 
&« thing in the world; we ſhall ſee all the neweſt faſhions there; I 
&« ſhall learn to dance of Marſeille*; in ſhort, I ſhall be quite an- 
« other creature after it. You ſee how my couſin Kitty was im- 
« proved by going to Paris laſt year; I N knew her * when 
4 ſhe came back; do, dear papa, let us go.” 


* Marcel, the moſt famous dancing maſter, at that time, at Paris, He is often mentioned in 
Joxd Cheſterfield's letters to his ſon, | 
The 
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thouſand inconveniencies in it, though not half ſo many as I have 
ſince felt. However, knowing that direct contradiction, though ſup- 
K ported by the beſt arguments, was not the likelieſt method to con- 
1 vert a female diſputant, I ſeemed a little to doubt, and contented my 
ſelf with ſaying, © that I was not, at firſt ſight at leaſt, ſenſible of 
s « the many advantages which they had enumerated, but that, on 
F « the contrary, I apprehended a great deal of trouble in the journey, 
A « and many inconveniencies in conſequence of it; that I had not 
q « obſerved many men of my age conſiderably improved by their 
. « travels, but that I had lately ſeen many women of hers, become 
y « very ridiculous by theirs ; and that for my daughter, as ſhe had 
8 “ not a fine fortune, I ſaw no neceſſity of her being a fine lady.“ 
15 Here the girl interrupted me, with ſaying, “ For that very rea- 
* « ſon, papa, I ſhould be a fine lady. Being in faſhion is often as 
15 « good as being a fortune; and I have known air, dreſs, and accom- 
h. „ pliſhments, ſtand many a woman inſtead of a fortune.“ © Nay, 
ho « to be ſure,” added my wife, © the girl is in the right in that; 
FR and if with her figure ſhe gets a certain air and manner, I cannot 
* « ſee why ſhe may not reaſonably hope to be as advantageouſly 
ly “married, as lady Betty Townly, or the two muſs Bellairs, 
1 « who had none of them ſuch good fortunes.” I found by 
— all this, that the attack upon me was a concerted one, and 
od that both my wife and daughter were ſtrongly infected with that 
ot migrating diſtemper, which has of late been ſo epidemical in 
: this kingdom, and which annually carries ſuch numbers of our pri- 
od vate families to Paris, to expoſe themſelves there as Engliſh, and here, 
r after their return, as French; inſomuch that I am aſſured that 
ay the French call thoſe ſwarms of Engliſh, which now, in a manner, 
eft over-run France, a ſecond incurſion of the Goths and Vandals. 
1 I endeavoured, as well as I could, to avert this impending folly, by 
3 delays and gentle perſuaſions, but in vain; the attacks upon me were 
m- daily repeated, and ſometimes enforced by tears. At laſt I yielded, 
en. from mere good-nature, to the joint importunities of a wife and 


daughter whom 1 loved; not to mention the love of eaſe and do- 
V. 244 meſtic 
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The abſurdity of the propoſal ſtruck me at firſt; and I foreſaw a 
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meſtic quiet, which is, much oftener than we care to own, the true 
motive of many things that we either do or omit. 

My conſent being thus extorted, our ſetting out was preſſed. 
The journey wanted no preparations ; we ſhould find every thing 
in France. My daughter, who ſpoke tome French, and my ſon's go- 
vernor, who was a Swifts, were to be our interpreters upon the road; 
and when we came to Paris, a French ſervant or two would make 
all eaſy, NE | | 

But, as if providence had a mind to puniſh our folly, our whole 


journey was a ſeries of diſtreſſes. We had not ſailed a league from 


Dover, before a violent ſtorm aroſe, in which we had like to have 
been loſt. Nothing could equal our fears but our ſickneſs, which 
perhaps leſſened them: at laſt we got into Calais, where the inexo- 
rable cuſtom-houſe officers took away halt the few things which we 
had carried with us. We hired ſome chaiſes, which proved to be 
old and ſhattered ones, and broke down with us at leaſt every ten 


miles. Twice we were overturned, and ſome of us hurt, though 
there are no bad roads in France. At length, the ſixth day, we got 


to Paris, where our banker had provided a very good lodging for us ; 
that is, very good rooms, very well furniſhed, and very dirty. Here 
the great ſcene opens. My wite and daughter, who had been a 
good deal diſheartened by our diſtreſſes, recovered their ſpirits, and 
grew extremely impatient for a conſultation of the neceſſary trades- 


people, when luckily our banker and his lady, informed of our arri- 


val, came to make us a viſit. He graciouſly brought me five thou- 
fand livres, which he aſſured me was not more than what would be 
neceſſary for our firſt ſetting out, as he called it; while his wife was 
pointing out to mine the moſt compendious method of ſpending 
three times as much. I told him, that I hoped that ſum would be 
very near ſufficient for the whole time; to which he anſwered coolly, 
% No, fir, nor fix times that ſam, if you propoſe, as to be ſure you 
& do, to appear here honnetement.” This, I confeſs, ſtartled me a 
good deal; and I called out to my wife, Do. you hear that, child? 
She replied, unmoved, „„es, my dear, but now that we are here, 
« there is no help for it; it is but once, upon an extraordinary occa- 
« ſion, and one would not care to appear among ftrangers like 
„ {crubs.” 
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« ſcrubs,” I made no anſwer to this ſolid reaſoning, but reſolved 
within myſelf to ſhorten our ſtay, and leſſen our follies, as much as 


I could. My banker, after having charged himſelf with the care 
of procuring me a carofe de remiſe and a valet de place for the next 
day, which in plain Engliſh is a hired coach and a footman, invited 


us to paſs all the next day at his houſe, where he aſſured us that we 
ſhould not meet with bad company. He was to carry me and my 
ſon before dinner to ſee the public buildings; and his lady was to 
call upon my wife and daughter to carry them to the genteeleſt 
ſhops, in order to fit them out to appear honn&tement. The next 
morning I amuſed myſelf very well with ſeeing, while my wife and 
daughter amuſed themſelves {till better by preparing themſelves for 
being ſeen, till we met at dinner at our bankers ; who, by way of 
ſample of the excellent company to which he was to introduce us, 
preſented to us an Iriſh abbe, and an Iriſh captain of Clare's ; two 
attainted Scotch fugitives, and a young Scotch ſurgeon who ſtudied 
midwifry at the Hotel Dieu. It is true, he lamented that fir Harbottte 
Bumper and fir Clotworthy Guzzledown with their families, whom 
he had invited to meet us, happened unfortunately to have been en- 
gaged to go, and drink brandy at Nueilly. Though this company 
ſounds but indiferently, and though we ſhould have been very ſorry 


to have kept it in London, Ican aſſure you, fir, that it was the beſt 


we kept the whole time we were at Paris. 

I will omit many circumſtances, which gave me uneafineſs, though 
they would probably afford ſome entertainment to yourreaders, that I 
may haſten to the moſt material ones. 

In about three days, the ſeveral mechanics, who were charged with 
the care of diſguiſing my wife and daughter, brought home their 


_ reſpective parts of this trans formation, in order that they might ap- 


pear Honnctement. More than the whole morning was employed in 


this operation, for we did not ſit down to dinner till near five o'clock. 


When my wife and daughter came at laſt into the eating-room, 
where I had waited for them at leaſt two hours, I was fo ſtruck with 
their transformation, that I could neither conceal nor expreſs my 


aſtoniſhment. 4 Now, my dear,” ſaid my wife, © we can appear 
* a little like chriſtians.” And ſtrollers too,” replied I; “ for ſuch 


Qqq 2 OS have 
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« have I ſeen, at Southwark-fair, the reſpectable Syſigambis, and 
© the lovely Pariſatis. This cannot ſurely be ſerious !” © Very ſe- 
“ rious, depend upon it, my dear,” ſaid my wife; “and pray, by 
* the way, what may there be ridiculous in it? No ſuch Syſigambis 
& neither,” continued ſhe; © Betty is but ſixteen, and vou know! 
% had her at four-and-twenty.” As I found that the name of Syſi- 
gambis, carrying an idea of age along with it, was offenſive to my 
wife, I waved the parallel; and, addreſſing myſelf in common to my 
wife and daughter, I told them, © I perceived that there was a painter 
« now at Paris, who colored much higher than Rigault, though he 
„ did not paint near ſo like; for that I could hardly have gueſſed 
them to be the pictures of themſelves.” To this they both anſwer- 
ed at once, © That red was not paint; that no colour in the world was 
& fard but white, of which they proteſted they had none.” „“ But 
&« how do you like my pompon, papa !” continued my NET, «ks 
« it not a charming one? I think it is prettier than mamma's.” It 
« may, child, for any thing that I know; becauſe I do not know 
«© what part of all this frippery thy Pompon is.“ © It is this, papa,” 
replied the girl, putting up her hand to her head, and ſhewing me, 
in the middle of her hair, a complication of ſhreds and rags of vel- 
vets, feathers and ribbands, ſtuck with falſe ſtones of a thouſand 
colors, and placed awry. But what haſt thou done to thy hair, 
« child !” ſaid I; © js it blue? is that painted too by the ſame emi- 
„ nent hand, that colored thy cheeks ?” © Indeed, papa,” anſwered 
the girl,“ as I told you before, there is no painting in the caſe ; but 
«© what gives my hair that bluiſh caſt is the grey powder, which has 
« always that effect upon dark-colored hair, and ſets off the com- 
„ plexion wonderfully.” Grey powder, child!“ ſaid I, with ſome 
ſurprize : © grey hairs I knew were venerable ; but till this mo- 
„ ment I never knew that they were genteel.” Extremely ſo, 
« with ſome complexions,” ſaid my wife; © but it does not ſuit with 
« mine, and I never uſe it.” “ You are much in the right, my dear, 
replied I, © not to play with edge-tools. Leave it to the girl.” This, 
which perhaps was too haſtily ſaid, and ſeemed to be a ſecond part of 
the Syſigambis, was not kindly taken; my wife was ſilent all dinner- 
time, and, I v "YAY hoped, aſhamed. My daughter, drunk with dreſs 
" EG oy and 
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and ſixteen, kept up the converſation to herſelf, till the long-wiſhed-for 


reflect upon the extravagances, which I had already ſeen, and upon 
the ſtill greater, which 1 had but too much reaſon to dread. 

From this period, to the time of our return to England, every day 
produced ſome new and ſhining folly, and ſome improper expence. 
Would to God that they had ended as they began, with our journey! 


but unfortunately we have imported them all. I no longer under- 


ſtand, or am underſtood, in my family. I hear of nothing but 


le bon ton. A French valet de chambre, who I am told is an excel- 


lent ſervant and fit for every thing, is brought over to curl my wife,” 

and my daughter's hair, to niount a deſſert, as they call it, and occaſi- 
onally to announce viſits, A very ſlatternly, dirty, but at the ſame 
time a very genteel French maid, is appropriated to the uſe of my 
daughter. My meat too is as much diſguiſed in the dreſſing by a 
French cook, as my wife and my daughter are by their red, their 


pompoons, their ſcraps of dirty gauze, flimſy ſattins, aud black calli- 
coes; not to mention their affected broken Engliſh, and mangled 


French, which jumbled together compoſe their preſent language. 
My French and Engliſh ſervants quarrel daily, and fight, for want 
of words to abuſe one another. My wife is become ridiculous, by 
being tranſlated into French ; and the verſion of my daughter will, 


I dare ſay, hinder many a worthy Engliſh gentleman from attempting 


toread her. My expence, and conſequently my debt, increaſes; and I 


am made more unhappy by follies, than moſt other people are by 
crimes. 


Should you think fit to publiſh this my caſe, 8 with ſome 
obſervations of your own upon it, I hope it may prove a uſeful 
Pharos, to deter private Engliſh families from the coaſts of France. 
I am, S1 R, 


Your very humble ſervant, 


R. D.“ 


My 


moment of the opera came, which ſeparated us, and left me time to 


_ againſt carrying their wives and daughters to Paris; but I ſhall add 


| inclination to ſuch a vagary. In the firit place, I affure them, that 


to wear it to extreme old age; unleſs ſhe prefers a ſpot of real yellow, 


though, under right management, they are admirable at home. 
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My correſpondent has ſaid enough to caution Engliſh gentlemen 


a few words of my own, to diſſuade the ladies themſelves from any 


of all French ragouts there is none, to which an Engliſhman has ſo 
little appetite, as an Engliſh lady ſerved up to him a la Frangoiſe. 
Next I beg leave to inform them, that the French taſte in beauty is ſo 
different from ours, that a pretty Engliſh woman at Paris, inſtead of 
meeting with that admiration which her vanity hopes for, is conſi- 
dered only as a handſome corpſe; and if, to put a little life into her, 
ſome of her compaſſionate friends there ſhould perſuade her to lay 
on a great deal of rouge, in Englith called paint, ſhe muſt continue 


the certain conſequence of paint, to an artificial one of red. And 
laſtly, I propoſe it to their conſideration, whether the delicacy of an 
Engliſh lady's mind may not partake of the nature of ſome high- 
flavoured wines, which will not admit of being carried abroad, 


„„ 
THE WORLD. 
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FT SHALL not at preſent enter into the great queſtion between 
the antients and the moderns ; much leſs ſhall I preſume to 
decide upon a point of that importance, which has been the ſubject 
of debate among the learned from the days of Horace down to ours. 
To make my court to the learned, I will lament the gradual decay of 
human nature, for theſe laſt ſixteen centuries ; but at the ſame time 
1 will do juſtice to my contemporaries, and give them their due ſhare 
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of praiſe, where they have either ſtruck out new inventions, or im- 


proved, and brought old ones to perfection. Some of them 1 ſhall 
now mention, 

The moſt zealous and par tial advocate for the antients will not, I 
believe, pretend to diſpute the infinite ſuperiority of the moderns in 
the art of healing. Hippocrates, Celſus, and Galen, had no ſpecifics. 
They rather endeavoured to relieve, than pretended to cure. As for 
the aſtoniſhing cures of Æſculapius, I do not put them into the 
account; they are to be aſcribed to his power, not to his ſkill : he 
was a god, and divinity was his NosTRUM. But how prodigiouſly 
have my ingenious contemporaries extended the bounds of medicine ! 
What noſtrums, what ſpecifics, have they notdiſcovered ! Collectively 


conſidered, they inſure not only perfect health, but, by a neceſſary 


conſequence, immortality ; inſomuch that I am aſtoniſhed, when I 
{till read in the weekly bills the great number of people, who chuſe 
to die of ſuch and ſuch diſtempers, for every one of which there are 
infallible and ſpecific cures, not only advertiſed but atteſted in all the 


news- papers. 


When the lower ſort of Iriſh, in the moſt uncivilized parts of 
Ireland, attend the funeral of a deceaſed friend or neighbour, before 
they give the laſt parting how], they expoſtulate with the dead body, 
and reproach him with having died, notwithſtanding that he had 


an excellent wife, a milch cow, ſeven fine children, and a compe- 


tency of potatoes. Now though all theſe, particularly the excellent 
wife, are very good things in a ſtate of perfect health, they cannot, 
as I apprehend, be looked upon as preventive either of ſickneſs or of 
death; but with how much more reaſon may we expoſtulate with, 
and cenſure, thoſe of our contemporaries, who, either from obſtinacy or 
incredulity, die in this great metropolis, or indeed in this kingdom, 
when they may prevent or cure, at a trifling expence, not only all 
diſtempers, but even old age and death itſelf ! The REXOVATING 
ELIXIR Infallibly reflores priſtiue youth and vigor, be the patient ever 
fo old and decayed, and that without loſs of time or buſineſs ; where: 
as the ſame operation among the antients was both tedious and pain- 
ful, as it required a thorough boiling of the patient. 


The 
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The moſt inflammatory and intrepid fevers fly at the firſt diſcharge 
of Dr. James's powder, and a drop or pill of the celebrated Mr. Ward 
corrects all the malignity of Pandora's box. 

Ought not every man of great birth and eſtate, who for many 
years has been afflicted with the poSTEROMANIA, or rage of having 
poſterity, a diſtemper very common among perſons of that fort, 
ought he not, I ſay, to be aſhamed of having no iſſue male to perpe- 
tuate his illuſtrious name and title, when, for ſo ſmall a ſum as 
three-and-ſix-pence, he and his lady might be ſupplied with a ſuffi- 
cient quantity of the vIVIFYING DROPS, Which infallibly cure imbe- 
cillity in men, and barrenneſs in women, though of never ſo long 
{ſtanding ? 

Another very great diſcovery of the moderns, in the art of healing, 
is the infallible cure of the king's evil, though never ſo 1nveterate, 
by only the touch of a lawful king, the right heir of Adam; for 
that is eſſentially neceflary. The antients were unacquainted with 
this ineſtimable ſecret, and even Solomon the ſon of David, the 
wiſeſt of kings, knew nothing of the matter. But our Britiſh Solomon, 
king James the firſt, a ſon of David alſo, was no ſtranger to it, and 
practiſed it with ſucceſs. This fact is ſufficiently proved by expe- 
rience; but if it wanted any corroborating teſtimony, we have that of 
the ingenious Mr. Carte, who, in his incomparable hiſtory of Eng- 
land, aſſerts, and that in a marginal note too *, which is always more 
material than the text, that he knew $s0MEBODY, who was radically 
cured of a moſt obſtinate king's evil, by the touch of s0MEtBoDy. 
As our ſagacious hiſtorian does not even intimate that this 60MEBODY 
took any thing of the other s0MEBODY for the cure, it were to be 
wiſhed that he had named this s0MEBoDY, and his place of abode, 
& for the benefit of the poor ,“ who are now reduced, and at ſome 
expence, to have recourſe to Mr. Vickers the clergyman. Beſides ! 
fairly confeſs myſelf to be perſonally intereſted in this enquiry, fince 
this s0MEBODY muſt neceſſarily be the right heir of Adam, and con- 
ſequently I muſt have the honor of being related to him. 


* This unlucky note (which Mr. Carte was over perſuaded by ſome of his friends to inſert) 
eventually deſtroyed the credit of a hiſtory of which great expectations had been formed. _ 

+ Thus the great dean of St. Patrick's gave the world a ſingular ſatire, in 1713, under the title 
of „Mr. Collins's diſcourſe of free-thinking ; put into Engliſh, by way of abſtract, for the uſi 
4 of the poor.” | Ss | 


Our 
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Our laborious neighbours and kinſmen, the Germans, are not 
without their inventions and happy diſcoveries in the art of medi- 
cine ; for they laugh at a wound through the heart, if they can but 
apply their powder of ſympathy=—-not to the wound itſelf, but to the 
ſword or bullet that made it. 


Having now, at leaſt in my own opinion, fully tiqoved the "FTY 
riority of the moderns over the antients in the art of healing, I ſhall 


proceed to ſome other particulars, in which my cotemporaries will 


as juſtly claim, and I hope be allowed, the preference. | 

The ingenious Mr. Warburton, in his divine legation of Moſer, 
very juſtly obſerves, that hieroglyphics were the beginning of letters, 
but at the ſame time he very candidly allows, that it was a very trou- 
bleſome and uncertain method of communicating one's ideas; as it 
depended in a great meaſure on the writer's 1kill in drawing, an art 


little known in thoſe days, and as a ſtroke too much or too little, 


too high or too low, might be of the moſt dangerous conſequence, 
in religion, buſineſs, or love. Cadmus removed this difficulty by 


his invention of unequivocal letters, but then he removed it too 
much; for theſe letters or marks, being the ſame throughout, and 


fixed alphabetically, ſoon became generally known, and prevented 


that ſecrecy, which in many caſes was to be wiſhed for. This in- 


convenience ſuggeſted to the antients the invention of cryptography 


and ſteganography, or a myſterious and unintelligible way of writing, 


by the help of which none but correſponding parties, who had the 
key, could decypher the matter. But human induſtry ſoon refined 
upon this too; the art of decyphering was diſcovered, and the ſkill 


of the decypherer baffled all the labor of the cypherer. The ſecrecy 


of all literary correſpondence became precarious, and neither buſne's 
nor love could any longer be ſafely truſted to paper. Such for a 
conſiderable time was the unhappy ſtate of letters, till the BEAU 
MONDE, an inventive race of people, found out a new kind of cryp- 
tography, or ſteganography, unknown to the antients, and free 


from ſome of their inconveniencies. Lovers in general made ule of 


it, controverſial writers commonly, and miniſters of ſtate ſometimes, 

in the moſt important diſpatches. It was writing in ſuch an unin- 

telligible manner, and with ſuch obſcurity, that the cor reſponding 
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parties themſelves neither underſtood, nor even gueſſed at, each 


other's meaning; which was a moſt effectual ſecurity againſt all the 


accidents, to which letters are liable by being either miſlaid or inter- 
cepted. But this method too, though long purſued, Was alſo at- 
tended with ſome inconveniencies. It frequently ꝓroduced miſtakes, 


by ſcattering falſe lights upon that friendly darkneſs, ſo prepitious 
to buſineſs and love. But our inventive neighbours, the, French, 
have very lately removed all theſe inconveniencies, by a happy diſ- | 


covery of a new kind of paper, as pleaſing to the eye, and as con- 
ducive to the diſpatch, the clearneſs, and at the ſame time the ſecrecy, 
of all literary correſpondence. My worthy: friend Mr. Dodſley 


lately brought me a ſample of it, upon which, if I miſtake not, he 


will make-very conſiderable improvements, as my countrymen often 
do upon the inventions of other nations. This ſheet of paper ! 


conjectured to be the ground-work and principal material of a tender 
and paſſionate letter from a fine gentleman to a fine lady; though 
in truth it might very well be the whole letter itſelf, At the top of 


the firſt page, was delineated a lady, with very red cheeks and-a very 
large hoop, in the faſhionable attitude of knotting, and of making a. 


very genteel French curteſy.. This evidently appears to ſtand for 
' MADAM, and ſaves the time and trouble of writing it. At the 


bottom of the third page, was painted a. very fine well-drefled 


gentleman, with his hat under his left arm, and his right hand upon 
his heart, bowing moſt reſpectfully low; which ſingle figure, by an 


admirable piece of brachygraphy or ſhort-hand, plainly conveys this 


deep ſenſe, and ſtands inſtead of theſe many. words, © have the 
© honor to be, with the tendereſt and warmeſt ſentiments, madam, 


« your moſt inviolably attached, faithful humble ſervant.” The 


margin of the paper, which was about half an inch broad, was very 
properly decorated with all the emblems of triumphant beauty and 
tender ſuffering paſſion. Groups of lilies, roſes, pearls, corals, ſuns, 
and ſtars, were intermixed with chains, bearded ſhafts, and bleeding 
hearts. n ſheet of paper, I confeſs, ſeems to me to be a com- 
pleat letter; and I. would adviſe all fine gentlemen, whoſe time |. 
know is precious, to avail themſelves of this admirable invention: it 
will ſave them a great deal of time, and:perhaps ſome thought, and 
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1 cannot help thinking, that, were they even to take the trouble of 
filling up the paper with the tendereſt ſentiments of their hearts, or 
the moſt ſhining flights of their fancy, they would add no energy 
or delicacy to thoſe types and ſymbols of the lady's conqueſt, and 
their own captivity and ſufferings. 
- Theſe blank letters, if I may call them ſo, when they convey ſo 
much, will mock the jealous curioſity of huſbands and fathers, who 
will in vain hold them to the fire to elicit the ſuppoſed juice of 
lemon, and upon whom they may afterwards paſs for a piece of 
innocent pleaſantry. 
The dulleſt of my readers muſt, I am fare, by this time be aware, 
that the utility of this invention extends, nutatis mutandis, to 
whatever can be the ſubject of letters, and with much leſs trouble, 
and much more ſecrecy, propriety and elegancy, than the old way 
of writing. 
A painter of but moderate {kill and fancy may, in a very ſhort 
time, have reams of ready-painted paper by him, to ſupply the de- 
mands of the ſtateſman, the divine, and the lover. And I think it 
my duty to inform the public, that my good friend Mr. Dodſley, 
who has long complained of the decay of trade, and who loves, 
with a prudent regard to his own intereſt, to encourage every uſeful 
invention, is at this time learning to paint with moſt unwearied dili- 
gence and application : and I make no doubt, but that, in a very little 
time, he will be able to furniſh all ſorts of perſons with the very beſt 
ready-made goods of that kind. I warned him indeed againſt pro- 
viding any for the two learned profeſſions of the law and phyſic, 
which I apprehend would lie upon his hands : one of them being 
already in poſſeſſion, to ſpeak in their own ſtyle, of a more brachy- 
graphical, cryptographical, and ſteganographical ſecret, in writing their 
WARRANTS; and the other not willingly admitting brevity in any ſhape. 
Otherwiſe, what innumerable ſkins of parchment and lines of writ- 
ing might be ſaved in a marriage-ſettlement, for inſtance, if the firſt 
Santo or fifteen ſons, the ſuppoſed future iſſue, LAWFULLY TO BE 
BEGOTTEN of that happy marriage, and upon whom the ſettlement 
is ſucceſſively made, were to be painted every one a ſize leſs than the 
other upon one {kin of parchment, inſtead of being enumerated . 
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upon one hundred, according to propriety of birth and ſeniority of 
age; and moreover the elder, by an happy pleonaſimus, always to 
take before, and be preferred to, the younger ! but this uſeful altera- 
tion is more to be wiſhed than expected, for reaſons which I do not 
at preſent think proper to mention. 

I am ſenſible that the government may poſſibly object, that I am 
ſuggeſting to its enemies a method of carrying on their treaſonable 
correſpondences, with much more ſecrecy than formerly. But, as 
my intentions are honeſt, I ſhould be very ſorry to have my loyalty 
ſuſpected ; and when I conſider the zeal, and at the ſame time the 
ingenuity, of the Jacobites, I am convinced that their letters in this 


new method will be 1o charged with groves of oaken boughs, white 


roſes and thiſtles interwoven, that their 1 qa g will not be obſcure, 
and conſequently no danger will ariſe to the government from this 
new and excellent invention. 


XXV. 
THE WOR L D. 


THVURSDAY, June 21, 1753. N' 25. 


1 HAVE the pleaſure of informing my fair correſpondent, that 
her petition contained in the following letter is granted. I wiih | 


I could as eaſily reſtore to her what ſhe has loſt. But to a mind 


like hers, ſo elevated! ſo harmonized ! time and the conſciouſneſs of 
ſo much purity of intention will bring relief. It muſt always afford 
her matter of the moſt pleaſing reflection, that her ſoul had no par- 
ticipation with her material part in that particular act, which ſhe _ 
appears to mention with ſo tender regret. But it is not my inten- 
tion to anticipate her ſtory, by endeavouring to conſole her. Her 


letter, I hope, will caution all young ladies of equal virtue with her- 


L ſelf 
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ſelf againſt that exceſs of complaiſance, with which they are ſome- 
times too Willing to entertain their lovers. 


« To Mr. FIT Z-AD Au. 


SIR, 


HAVE not the leaſt ill-will to your friend Mr. Dodſley, whom 
I never ſaw in my life; but I addreſs myſelf to your equity and 
good-nature, for a ſmall ſhare only of your favour and recommenda- 
tion in that new and valuable branch of trade, to which you have 
informed the public he is now applying himſelf, and which I hope 
you will not think it reaſonable that he ſhould monopolize. I mean | [i 
that admirable ſhort and ſecret method of communicating one's ideas, . 9 
by ingenious emblems and repreſentations of the pencil, inſtead of 
the vulgar and old method of letters by the pen. Give me leave, 
ſir, to ſtate my cafe and my qualifications to your : I am ſure you 
will decide with juſtice. 
I am the daughter of a clergyman, who, having had a very good 
living, gave me a good education, and left me no fortune. I had na- 
turally a turn to reading and drawing: my father encouraged and 
aſſiſted me in the one, allowed me a maſter to inſtruct me in the 
other, and I made an uncommon progreſs in them both. My heart 
was tender, and my ſentiments were delicate; perhaps too much ſo 
for my rank in life. This diſpoſition led me to ſtudy chiefly thoſe 
treaſures of divine honor, ſpotleſs virtue, and refined ſentiment, 


the voluminous romances of the laſt century : ſentiments, from 
i which, I thank heaven, I have never deviated. From a ſympathi- 
nd zing ſoftneſs of ſoul, how often have I wept over thoſe affecting 
of diſtreſſes! how have I ſhared the pangs of the chaſte and lovely 
rd Mariamne upon the death of the tender, the faithful Tiridates ! and 
* how has my indignation been excited, at the unfaithful and unge- 
he nerous hiſtorical miſrepreſentations of the gallant firſt Brutus, who 
5 was undoubtedly the tendereſt lover that ever lived! My drawings 


took the ſame elegant turn with my reading. I painted all the 
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ſented ſome fans of my own painting to ſome ladies in the neigh- 
bourhood, who were pleaſed to commend both the execution and 


compound of the manly ſtrength of a hero, and all the ſofter graces 


and obtained my acquaintance. Soon by his eyes, and ſoon after by 


not vulgar enough to refuſe to the man I tenderly loved, the proof 


that his paſſion was not quite ſo pure: and within the year, the perfi- 


moſt moving and tender ſtories of charming Ovid's Metamorphoſes; 
not without ſometimes mingling my tears with my colors. I pre- 


the deſigns. The latter I always took care ſhould be moving, and 
at the ſame time irreproachably pure; and I found means even to 
repreſent, with unblemiſhed delicacy, the unhappy paſſion of the 
unfortunate Paſiphas. With this turn of mind, this ſoftneſs of foul, - 
it will be ſuppoſed that I loved. I did ſo, fir ; tenderly and truly 
I loved. Why ſhould I diſown a paſſion, which, when clarified as 
mine was from the impure dregs of ſenſuality, is the nobleſt and 
moſt generous ſentiment of the human breaſt? O! that the falſe 
heart of the dear deceiver, whoſe perfidious vows betrayed mine, 
had been but as pure ! The traitor, was quartered, with his troop 
of dragoons in the town where I lived. His perſon was a happy 


of a lover; and 1 thought that I diſcovered in him, at firſt ſight, 
all the courage and all the tenderneſs of Oroondates. My figure, 
which was not bad, it ſeems, pleaſed him as much. He ſought 


his words, he declared his paſſion to me. My bluſhes, my. confu- 
ſion, and my ſilence, too plainly ſpoke mine. Good gods! how 
tender were his words! how languiſhingly ſoft his eyes! with what 
ardor did he preſs my hand; a trifling liberty, which one cannot 
decently refuſe, and for which refuſal there is no precedent ! Some- 
times he addreſſed me in the moving words of Varanes, ſometimes 
in the tender accents of Caſtalio, and ſometimes in the warmer 
language of Juba; for he was a very good ſcholar. ' In ſhort, fir, 
a month was not paſt before he preſſed for what he called a proof of 
my paſſion. I trembled at the very thought, and reproached him 
with the indelicacy of it. He perſiſted, and I, in compliance with 
cuſtom only, hinted previous marriage : he urged love, and I was 


he required of my paſſion. I yielded, it is true; but it was to 
ſentiment, not to deſire. A few months gave me reaſon to ſuſpect 


dious 
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dious wretch convinced me that it had been merely ſenſual: for, 
upon the removal of his troop to other quarters, he took a cold leave 
of me, and contented bimſelf with: ſaying, that in the courſe of quar- 
ters he hoped 1 to have the. pleaſure, ſome time or other, of ſeeing me 
again. vou, Mr. Fitz-Adam, if you have any elegancy of ſoul, as 

I. dare ſay you have, can better gueſs than J can expreſs, the agonies 

1 felt, and the tears I ſhed upon this, occafion : but all in vain; 3 Vain 


as the thouſand tender letters which I have written to him ſince, 


and to which I have received no anſwer. As all this paſſed within 
the courſe of ten months, I had. but one child; which dear pledge 
of my firſt and only love I now maintain, at the expence of more 


than half of what I have to fubſiſt upon myſelf. 


Having now, as I hope; prepared your com paſſion, and proved 


my qualification, I proceed to the prayer of my petition; which is, 


that you will be pleafed to recommend me to the public, with all 
that authority which you have ſo juſtly acquired, for a ſhare of this 
new and beneficial branch of trade, I mean no farther than the juſt 
bounds, to which the female province may extend. Let Mr. Dodſley 
engroſs all the reſt, with my beſt wiſhes. Though I ſay it, I believe 


nobody has a clearer notion of the theory of delicate ſentiments than 


I have; and I have already a conſiderable ſtock in hand, of theſe alle- 


gorical and emblematical paintings, applicable to almoſt every ſitua- 


tion, in which a woman of ſenſe, virtue, and delicacy, can find her- 
felf. I indulged my fancy in painting them, according to the va- 
rious diſpoſitions of mind, which my various fortunes produced. I 


think I may ſay without vanity, that I have made conſiderable impro- 
vements in the celebrated map of the realms. of love in Clelia, . I 
have adorned the banks of the gentle and cryſtalline Tender, with 
feveral new villages and groves ;. and added expreſſion to the pleaſ- 


ing melancholic groves of ſighs and tender cares. I have whole 
quires, painted in my happier moments, of hearts united and crown- 
ed, fluttering Cupids, wanton zephyrs, conſtant and tender doves, 
myrtle bowers, banks of jeſſamine and tuberoſe, and ſhady groves. . 


Theſe will require very little filling up, if any, from ladies who are in 


the tranſported ſituation of growing loves. For the forſaken and com- 


paining fair, with whom, alas! I too fatally ſympathize, I have ten- 


der. 
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der willows drooping over murmuring brooks, and gloomy walks 
of mournful cypreſs and ſolemn yew. In ſhort, fir, I cither have by 
me, or will forthwith provide, whatever can convey the moſt perfect 
ideas of elegant friendſhip, or pure, refined, and ſentimental paſſion, 
But I think it neceſſary to give notice, that if any ladies would expreſ 


any indelicate ideas of love, or require any types or emblems of ſen- 


ſual joy, they muſt not apply to, 


SIR, 
Your moſt obedient humble ſervant, 


 PARTHENISSA” 


XXVI. 
＋ HE W 1. 5. 


SATURDAY, July 19, 1753. . 29. | 
,, 


TROUBLED you ſome time ago with an account of my diſtreſs, 

ariſing from the female part of my family. I told you that, by an 
unfortunate trip to Paris, my wife and daughter had run ſtark French, 
and I wiſh I could tell you now that they were perfectly recovered: 
but all I can ſay is, that the violence of the ſymptoms ſeems to a- 
bate, in proportion as the cloaths that inflamed them wear out. 

My preſent misfortune flows from a direct contrary cauſe, and 
affects me much more ſenfibly. The little whims, affectations, and 
delicacies of ladies may be both ridiculous and diſagreeable, eſpecially 
to thoſe who are obliged to be at once the witneſſes and the martyrs 
of them ; but they are not evils to be compared with the obſtinate 
wrong-headedneſs the idle and illiberal turn, of an only ſon, which 


is unfortunately my caſe. 
I acquainted 
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I acquainted yon, that in the education of my ſon I had con- 
formed to the common cuſtom of this country, perhaps I conformed 
to it too much and too ſoon ; and that I carried him to Paris, from 
whence, after ſix months ſtay, he was to go upon his travels, and 
take the uſual tour of. Italy and Germany. I thought it very ne- 
ceflary for a young man, though not for a young lady, to be well 
acquainted with the languages, the manners, the characters, and the 
conſtitutions, of other countries; the want of which I experienced and 
lamented in myſelf, In order to enable him to keep good company, 
I allowed him more than I could conveniently afford; and I truſted 
him to the care of a Swiſs governor, a gentleman of ſome learning, 
good-ſenſe, good-nature, and good-manners. But how cruelly I am | 
diſappointed in all theſe hopes, what follows will inform you. 
During his ſtay at Paris, he only frequented the worſt Engliſh 


company there, with whom he was unhappily engaged in two or three 


ſcrapes, which the credit and the good-nature of the Engliſh ambaſ- 
ſador helped him out of. He hired a low Iriſh wench, whom he 


drove about in a hired chaiſe, to the great honor of himſelf, his 
family, and his country, He did not learn one word of. French, and 
never ſpoke to Frenchman or Frenchwoman, excepting ſome vulgar 


and injunous epithets, which he beſtowed upon them in very plain 


Engliſh, His governor very honeſtly informed me of this conduct, 


which he tried in vain to reform, and adviſed their removal to Italy, 
which accordingly I iramediately ordered. His behaviour there will 
appear in the trueſt light to you, by his own and his governor's laſt 
letters to me, of which I here give you faithful copies. 


| * Rome, May the za, 1753. 


ce In the ſix weeks that I paſſed at Florence, and the week I ſtayed 
* at Genoa, I never had time to write to you, being wholly taken up 
„ with ſeeing things, of which the moſt remarkable is the ſteeple 
* of Piſa: it is the oddeſt thing I ever ſaw in my life, it ſtands all 
* awry; I wonder it does not tumble down. I met with a great 
Vol. I. . . many 
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them. We never go among them; it would not be worth 


c while : beſides, we none of us Wel Italian, and none of thoſe 


«cc 


bowed, nor pulled off our hats, to the old rogue. Proviſions and 


liquor are but bad here; and, to ſay the truth, I have not had 
Cc 


no manner of ſervice to me. All the Engliſh here laugh at him, 
he is ſach a prig. He thinks himſelf a fine gentleman, and 1s 


many of my countrywomen, and we live together very ſociably. 
I have been here now a month, and will give you an account of 
my way of life. Here are a great many agreeable Engliſh gen- 
tlemen ; we are about nine or ten as ſmart bucks as any in Eng- 
land. We conſtantly breakfaſt together, and then either go and 
ſee ſights, or drive about the outlets of Rome in chaiſes ; but the 
horſes are very bad, and the chaiſes do not follow well. We meet 
before dinner at the Engliſh coffee-houſe ; where there is a very 
good billiard-table, and very good company. From thence we g0 
and dine together by turns at each other's lodgings. Then, after 
a chearful glaſs of claret, for we have made a ſhift to get ſome 
here, we go to the coffee-houſe again; from thence to ſupper, 
and fo to bed. I do not believe that theſe Romans are a bit like 
the old Romans; they are a parcel of thin-gutted, ſniveling, cring- 
ing dogs, and I verily believe that our ſet could threſh forty of 


ſignors ſpeak Engliſh ; which ſhews what ſort of fellows they 
are. We ſaw the pope go by the other day in a proceſſion, but 
we reſolved to aſſert the honor of old England; {0 we neither 


one thorough good meals meat ſince I left England. No longer 
ago than laſt Sunday, we wanted to have a good plumb-pudding ; 
but we found the materials difficult to provide, and were obliged to 
get an Engliſh footman to make it. Pray, fir, let me come 
home ; for I cannot find that one is a jot the better for ſeeing all 
theſe "ontlandich places and people. But it you will not let me 
come back, for God's ſake, fir, take away the impertinent nounſeer 
you ſent with me. He is a conſiderable expence to you, and of 


always plaguing me to go into foreign companies, to learn foreign 
languages, and to get foreign manners; as if I were not to live 
and die in old England, and as if good Engliſh acquaintance would 
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« not be much more uſeful to me than outlandiſh. ones. Dear fir, 


“grant me this requeſt, and you ſhall ever find me 
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„ attended with the leaſt degree of decency or refinement ; but I 
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LVour moſt dutiful ſon, 
1 477 ] | | 2 ö . 60 G. D.“ 


The following is a very honeſt and ſenfible letter, which 1 received 


at che ſame time from wy ſon's governor, 


| : Rome, May the 34, 1753. 
1B, arg 


« 1 think. myſelf obliged 3 in  conſtience to inform you, chat the 


money you are pleaſed to allow me, for my attendance upon your 


. ſon, 1 is abſolutely thrown away; ſince I find, by melancholy expe- 
cc 


rience, that I can be of no manner of uſe to him. I have tried 


all poſſible methods to prevail with him to anſwer, in ſome degree 


= at leaſt, your good, intentions in ſending him abroad; but all in 
. vain: : and in return for my endeavours, I am either laughed at 
(e 


or inſulted. Sometimes I am called a beggarly French dog, and 
bid to go back to my own country and eat my frogs ; and ſome- 
times I am nounſeer ragout, and told that I think myſelf a very 
fine gentleman. I daily repreſent to him, that, by ſending him 
abroad, you meant that he ſhould learn the languages, the man- 


ners, and characters, of different countries, and that he ſhould 


add to the claſſical education which you had given him at home, 
a, knowledge of the world, and the genteel eaſy manners of a 
man of faſhion, which can only be acquired by frequenting the 
beſt companies abroad. To which he only anſwers me with a 


ſheer of contempt, and ſays, * ſo be like-ye, ha!” I would 


have connived at the common vices of youth, it they had been 


muſt not conceal from you, that your ſon's are of the loweſt, and 
moſt degrading kind, and avowed in the moſt public and inde- 


cent manner. I have never been able to perſuade him to deliver 
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the letters of recommendation which you procured him; he fays, 
he does not deſire to keep ſuch company. I advifed him to take 
an Italian maſter; which he flatly refuſed, ſaying that he ſhould 
have time enough to learn Italian, when he went back to England. 
But he has taken, of himſelf, a muſic maſter to teach him to play 


upon the German flute, upon which he throws away two or three 


hours every day. We ſpend a great deal of money, without do- 
ing you or ourſelves any honor by it; though your ſon, like 
the generality of his countrymen, values himſelf upon the ex- 
pence, and looks upon all foreigners, who are not able to make ſo 
conſiderable a one, as a parcel of beggars and ſcoundrels, ſpeaks 
of them, and, if he ſpoke to them, would treat them, as ſuch. 

« If I might preſume to adviſe you, fir, it ſhould be to order 


us home forthwith. I can affure you that your ſon's morals and 
manners will be in much leſs danger under your own inſpection 
at home, than tley can be under mine Abroad; and I defy him 
to Keep worſe Engliſh company in England than he now keeps 


here. But, whatever you may think fit to determine concerning 
NM 


him, I muſt humbly inſiſt upon my own diſmiſſion, and upon 
leave to aſſure you in perſon of the reſpedt, with which Thave the 


honor to be, 


« SIR, 
© Your, &c.” 


1 have complied with my ſon's requeſt, in conſequence of his 
-governor's advice, and have ordered him to come home immediately. 


But what ſhall I do with him here, where he is but too likely to be 


encouraged and countenanced in theſe illiberal and ungentleman-like 
manners? My caſe is ſurely moſt ſingularly unfortunate ; to be 
plagued on one fide by the polite and elegant foreign follies of my 


wife and daughter, and on the other by the unconforming obſti- 
'nacy, the low vulgar OO, „and the porter-like manners, of my 
ſon. 


Perhaps my fortune may ſuggeſt to you ſome 22 upon 
the methods of education in general, Which, conveyed to the 


6 public 


7 
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public through your paper, may prove of public uſe. It is in 
that view ſingly that you have had this ſecond trouble from, 


Your moſt humble ſervant and conſtant reader, 


I allow the caſe of my worthy correſpondent to be compaſſionate, . 


but I Cannot poflibly allow it to be fingular. The public places 


daily prove the-contrary too plainly. I confeſs I oftener pity than. 
blame the errors of youth, when I reflect upon the fundamental errors 


generally committed by their parents in their education. Many 


totally neglect, and many miſtake it. The antients began the edu- 
cation of their children, by forming their hearts and their manners. 
They taught them the duty of men and of citizens, we teach them 


the languages of the antients, and leave their morals and manners to 
ſhift for themſelves. 


As for the modern ſpecies of human bucks, I impute their bruta- 


lity to the negligence or the fondneſs of their parents. It is obſerved 
in parks, among their betters, the real bucks, that the moſt trouble- 
ſome and miſchievous are thoſe who were bred up tame, fondled, and 


fed out of the hand, when fawns. They abuſe, when grown up, 


the indulgence they met with in their youth; and their familiarity 
grows troubleſome and dangerous with their horns. 
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XXVII. 


THE WORK LD. 


SATURDAY, Dec. 75 1753. NN 49. 


"HOUGH I am an old fellow, I am neither ſour nor filly 
enough yet, to be a ſnarling /audator temporis act, and to hate 

or deſpiſe the preſent age becauſe it is the preſent. I cannot, like 
many of my cotemporaries, rail at the wonderful degeneracy and cor- 
_ ruption of theſe times, nor, by ſneering compliments to the inge- 
nious, the ſagacious, moderns, intimate that they have not common 
ſenſe. I really do not think that the preſent age is marked out by 
any new and ga vices and follies, unknown to former ages. 
On the contrary, I am apt to ſuſpe& that human nature was always 
very like what it is at this day, and that men, from the time of 
my great progenitors down to this moment, have always had in them 
the ſame ſeeds of virtue and vice, wiſdom and folly, of which only the | 
modes have varied, from climate, education, and a thouſand other 
conſpiring cauſes. | 
Perhaps this uncommon good-humour and indulgence of mine to 
my cotemporaries may be owing to the natural benignity of my 
conſtitution, in which I can diſcover no particles of envy or ill-na- 
ture, even to my rivals, both in fame and profit, the weekly writers ; 
or perhaps to the ſuperiority of my parts, which every body muſt | 
acknowledge, and which places me infinitely above the mean ſenti- 
ments of envy and jealouſy. But, whatever may be the true cauſe, 
which probably neither my readers nor I ſhall ever diſcover with pre- 
ciſion, this at leaſt is certain, that the preſent age has not only the 
honor and pleaſure of being extremely well with me, but, if ! 
dare ſay ſo, better than any that I have yet either heard or read 
of. Both vices and virtues are ſmoothed and ſoftened by manners, 
and though they exiſt as they ever have done, yet the former are 
Lecome leſs babarous, and the latter leſs rough ; infomuch that I am 


as glad as Mr. Voltaire can be, that I have the good fortune to live 
in 
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in this age, independently of that intereſted conſideration, that it is 


rather better to be ſtill alive, than only to have lived. 


This my benevolence to my countrymen and cotemporaries ought 
to be eſteemed {till the more meritorious in me, when 1 ſhall make. 
it appear that no man's merit has been leſs attended to or rewarded. 
than mine: and nothing produces ill-humor, rancour, and male vo- 
lence ſo much, as neglected and unrewarded merit. 3 

The utility of my weekly labors is evident, and their effects, 


wherever they are read, prodigious. They are equally calculated, I: 


may ſay it without vanity, to form the heart, improve the under- 
ſtanding, and pleaſe the fancy. Notwithſtandin g all which, the. 
ungrateful public does not take above three thouſand of them a 


week, though, according to Mr. Maitland's calculation of the num 


ber of inhabitants in this great metropolis, they ought. to take two 
hundred thouſand of them, ſuppoſing only five perſons,. and one 
paper to each family; and allowing ſeven millions of ſouls in the 
reſt of the kingdom, I may modeſtly ſay, that one million more of 
them ought to be taken and circulated in the country. The profit 


| ariſing from the ſale of twelve hundred thouſand. papers, would be 


ſome encouragement to me to continue theſe my. labors, for the be- 
nefit of mankind, | | 

I have not yet had the leaſt intimation from the miniſters, that 
they have any thoughts of calling me to their aſſiſtance, and giving 
me ſome conſiderable employment of honor and profit; and, having 
had no ſuch intimations, I am juſtly apprehenſive that they have 
no ſuch. intentions : ſuch intimations being-always long previous to 
the performance, often to the intentions. 

Nor have I been invited, as I confeſs I expected to be, by any 
conſiderable borough or county, to repreſent them in the next parlia- 
ment, and to defend their liberties, and the Chriſtian religion, againſt 
the miniſters and the Jews. But I think I can account for this 
ſeeming flight, without mortification to my vanity and ſelf- love ;, 
my name being a pentateuch name, which, in theſe ſuſpicious and 
ful times, ſavours too ſtrongly of Judaiſm; though, upon the 

of a Chriſtian, I have not the leaſt tendency to it; and I muſt 
4% Mrs, Fitz-Adam, who I own has ſome influence over me, the 
jutuce 
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juſtice to ſay, that ſhe has the utmoft horror for thoſe ſanguinary 
rites and ceremonies. 

Notwithſtanding all this ul ufage, for every man may be ſaid to 'M 
i uſed, who is not rewarded according to his own eſtimation of his 
own merit, which 1 feel and lament, I cannot however call the 
preſent age names, and brand it with degeneracy ; nature, as I have 
already obſerved, being always the fame, modes only varying. With 
modes, the ſignification of words alſo varies and, in the courſe of 
thoſe variations, convey ideas very different from thoſe, which they 
were originally intended to expreſs. I could give numberleſs inſtances 
of this kind, but at preſent I ſhall content myſelf with this ſingle 
One. 

The word HONOR, in its proper ſignification, doubtleſs implies 
the united ſentiments of virtue, truth, and juſtice, carried by a gene- 
rous mind beyond thoſe mean moral obligations, which the laws 
require, or can puniſh the violation of. A TRUE MAN OF HONOR 
will not content himſelf with the literal diſcharge of the duties of 3 
man and a citizen ; he raiſes and dignifies them into magnanimity, 
He gives where he may with juſtice refuſe, he forgives where he 
may with juſtice reſent, and his whole conduct is directed by the 
Noble ſentiments of his own unvitiated heart ; ſurer and more ſcru- 
pulous guides than the laws of the land, which, being calculated for 
the generality of mankind, muſt neceſſarily be more a reſtraint upon 
vices in general, than an invitation and reward of particular virtues, 
But theſe extenſive and compound notions of Honor have been long 
.contracted, and reduced to the ſingle one of perſonal courage. Among 
the Romans, HoNoR meant no more than contempt of dangers and 
death in the ſervice, whether juſt or unjuſt, of their country. Their 
ſucceſſors and conquerors, the Goths and Vandals, who did not deal 
much in complex ideas, ſimplified thoſe of HhoNoR, and reduced them 
to this plain and ſingle one, of fighting for n s ſake, upon any, 
or all, no matter what, occaſions. 

Our preſent mode of Honor is ſomething more compounded, as 
will appear by the true character which I ſhall now give of 2 
faſhionable MAN OF HONOR. 


A Gen- 
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A Gentleman *, which is now the genteel ſynonymous term for a 
MAN OF HONoR, muſt, like his Gothic anceſtors, be ready for, and 
rather deſirous of, ſingle combat. And if by a proper degree of 
wrongheadedneſs he provokes it, he is only ſo much the more jealous 
of his HonoR, and more of a GENTLEMAN, | 

He may lie with impunity, if he is neither detected nor accuſed 
of it: for it is not the lie he tells, but the lie he is told of, that diſ- 
honors him. In that caſe he demonſtrates his veracity by his ſword 
or his piſtol, and either kills or is killed with the greateſt HoNoRx. 
He may abuſe and ſtarve his own wife, daughters, or fitters, and he 
may ſeduce thoſe of other men, particularly his friends, with invio- 
late HONOR, becauſe, as fir John Brute very juſtly obſerves, be wears 
a fword, | 

By the laws of HoNon, he is not obliged to pay his ſervants or his 
tradeſmen ; for, as they are a pack of {coundrels, they cannot with- 
out inſolence demand their due of a gentleman : but he muſt punc- 
tually pay his gaming debts to the ſharpers who have cheated him 
for thoſe debts are really debts of HoN OR. FC 
He lies under one diſagreeable reſtraint; for he muſt not cheat 
at play, unleſs in a horſe- match: but then he may with great HoNOR 
defraud in an office, or betray a truſt. 5 | 
In public affairs, he may, not only with Hoxon, but even with 
ſome degree of LUS TRR, be in the ſame ſeſſion a turbulent patriot, 
oppoſing the beſt meaſures, and a ſervile courtier, promoting the 
worſt ; provided a very lucrative conſideration be known to be the 
motive of his converſion ; for in that caſe the point of Hox OR turns 
ſingly upon the qu pt. 3 
From theſe premiſes, Which the more they are conſidered the 
truer they will be found, it appears that there are but two things 
which a man of the niceſt HoN OR may not do, which are, declining 
ſingle combat, and cheating at play, Strange! that viIx ru ſhould 
be ſo difficult, and HoN OR, its ſuperior, ſo eaſy to attain to! 5 
84 mn. 18 every man, who with a tolerable fait of cloaths, a ſword by his ſide, and a 
watch and ſnuff-hox in his pockets, aſſerts himſelf to be a gentleman, ſwears with energy that he 


will be treated as ſuch, and that he will cut the throat of any man who preſumes to ſay the con- 
trary. W ; 
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The uninformed herd of mankind are governed by words and 


names, which they implicitly receive without either knowing or aſk. 


ing their meaning. Even the philoſophical and religious controver- 
ſies, for the laſt three or four hundred years, have turned much 
more upon words and names, unaſcertained and miſunderſtood, than 


upon things fairly ſtated, The polite world, to fave time and trou- 


ble, receive, adapt, and uſe words, in the ſignification of the day; 
not having leiſure nor inclination to examine and analyſe them: 
and thus, often mifled by ſounds, and not always ſecured by ſenſe, 
they are hurried into fatal errors, which they do not give their under- 
ſtandings fair play enough to prevent. 

In explaining words, therefore, and bringing them back to their 
true ſignification, one may ſometimes happen to expoſe and explode 
thoſe errors, which the abuſe of them both occaſions and protects. 
May that be the good fortune of this day's paper ! How many un- 


thinking and unhappy men really take themſelves to be MEN of 


HONOR, upon theſe miſtaken ideas of that word ! And how fatal to 
others, eſpecially to the young and unexperienced, is their exam- 


ple and ſucceſs in the world! I could heartily wiſh that ſome good 
dramatic poet would exhibit at full length and in lively colors, 


upon the ſtage, this modiſh character of a MAN of HoNOR, of which 
I have but ſlightly and haſtily chalked the outlines. Upon ſuch a 


ſubject, I am apt to think that a good poet might be more uſeful than 


a good preacher, as perhaps his audiences would be more numerous, 
and his matter more attended to. Beſides, 
60 Segnius irritant animos, demiſſa per aurem 


“Q uam que ſunt oculis ſubjecta fidelibus, et quæ 
4 Ipfe ſibi tradit ſpectator *.“ 


P. S. To prevent miſtakes, I muſt obſerve that there 1s a great 
difference between a MAN of HoNOR, and a PERSON of HONOR. By 
PERSONS Of HONOR were meant, in the latter end of the laſt century, 
bad authors and poets of noble birth, who were but juſt not fools 
enough to prefix their names in great letters to the prologues, epi- 
logues, and ſometimes even the plays, with which they entertained 

* Horat. Art. Poet. | 


What we hear 
More ſlowly moves the heart than what we ſee. | 
DUNCOMBE's tranſlation. 
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the public. But now that our nobility are too generous to interfere 


in the trade of us poor profeſſed authors, or to eclipſe our performan- 
ces by the diſtinguiſhed and ſuperior excellency and luſtre of theirs; 
the meaning at preſent of a PERSON of HONOR, is reduced to the 
SIMPLE idea of a PERSON of ILLUSTRIOUS BIRTH. 


Sympoſion. I laid down my book to receive him, which, after the 
firſt uſual compliments, he took up, ſaying, © You will give me 
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XXVII. 
THE WORLD. 


THURSDAY, Sept. 19, 1754. No go. 


N old friend and fellow-ſtudent of mine at the univerſity, called 
upon me the other morning, and found me reading Plato's 


leave to ſee what was the object of your ſtudies.” Nothing leſs 


than the divine Plato,” ſaid I, that amiable philoſopher —” with 


whom,” interrupted my friend, Cicero declares, that he would 
rather be in the wrong, than in the right with any other.” © 1 
cannot,“ replied I, carry my veneration for him to that degree 
of enthuſiaſm ; but yet, wherever I underſtand him, for I confeſs 


I do not every where, I prefer him to all the antient philoſophers. 


His Sympoſion more particularly engages and, entertains me, as 
I ſee there the manners and characters of the moſt eminent men, 
of the politeſt times, of the politeſt city of Greece. And, with 
all due reſpect to the moderns, I much queſtion whether an ac- 
count of a modern Sympoſion, though written by the ableſt hand, 
could be read with ſo much pleaſure and improvement.” © I do 
not know that,” replied my friend; © for, though I revere the 
antients as much as you poſſibly can, and look upon the moderns 
as pigmies, when compared to thoſe giants, yet if we come up 
to or near them in any thing, it is the elegance and delicacy of 
our convivial intercourſe,” 
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I was the more ſurprized at this doubt of my friend's, becauſe ] 
knew that he implicitly ſubſcribed to, and ſuperſtitiouſly maintained, 
all the articles of the claſſical faith. I therefore aſked him, whether 
he was ſerious ? He anſwered me © that he was: that, in his mind, 
«© Plato ſpun out that filly affair of love too fine and too long; and 
„that, if I would but let him introduce me to the club of which he 
« was an unworthy member, he believed I ſhould at leaſt entertain 
e the ſame doubt, or perhaps even decide in favour of the moderns,” 
I thanked my friend for his kindneſs, but added that, in whatever 
ſociety he was an unworthy member, I ſhould be ſtill a more un- 
worthy gueſt. That moreover, my retired and domeſtic turn of life 
was as inconſiſtent with the engagements of a club, as my natural 
taciturnity among ſtrangers would be miſplaced i in the midſt of all 
that feſtal mirth and gaiety. “ You miſtake me,” anſwered my 
friend; “ every member of our club has the privilege of bringing 
one friend along with him, who is by no means thereby to be- 
come a member of it; and as for your taciturnity, we have ſome 
& filent members, who, by the way, are none of our worſt. Silent 
6 people never ſpoil company; but, on the contrary, by being good 
„ hearers, encourage good ſpeakers.” But J have another diffi- 
“ culty,” anſwered I, © and that I doubt a very ſolid one, which is, 
that I drink nothing but water.” © So much the worſe for you,” 
replied my friend, who, by the bye, loves his bottle moſt academi- 
cally ; “ you will pay for the claret you do not drink. We uſe no 
« compulſion ; every one drinks as little as he pleaſes—? „Which 
« I preſume,” interrupted I, is as much as he can.“ © That is 
“ juſt as it happens,” ſaid he: © ſometimes, it is true, we make 
« pretty good fittings, but for my own part, I chuſe to go home 
always before eleven: for, take my word for it, it is the fitting 
«© up late, and not the drink, that deſtroys the conititution.” As I. 
found that my friend would.have taken a refufal ill, I told him that 
for this once I would certainly attend him to the club, but deſired 
him to give me previouſly the outlines of the characters of the 
ſitting members, that I might know how to behave myſelf properly. 
„ Your precaution,” ſaid he, © is a prudent one; and I will make 
+ you ſo well acquainted with them beforehand, that you ſhall not 
« ſeem 
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ſeem a ſtranger when among them. You muſt know then, that 
our club conſiſts of. at leaſt forty members when compleat. Of 


theſe, many are now in the country; and beſides, we have ſome 


vacancies, which cannot be filled up till next winter. Palſies 
and apoplexies have of late, I do not know why been pretty rife 
among us, and carried off a good many. It is not above a week 
ago, that poor 'Tom Toaſtwell fell on a ſudden under the table, as 
we thought only a little in drink, but he was carried home, and 


never ſpoke more. Thoſe whom you will probably meet with 


to-day are, firſt of all, lord Feeble, a nobleman of admirable 
ſenſe; a true fine gentleman, and, for a man of quality, a pretty 


dlaſſic. He has lived rather faſt formerly, and impaired his con- 


ſtitution by fitting up late, and drinking your thin ſharp wines. 


He is ſtill what you call nervous, which makes him a little low- 
ſpirited and reſerved at firſt ; but he grows very affable and chear- 
ful, as ſoon as he has warmed his ſtomach with about a bottle of 


good claret. 


„Sir ! unbelly Guzzle is a very worthy north-country baronet of 


a good eſtate, and one who was beforehand in the world, till, 


being twice choſen knight of the ſhire, and having in. conſe- 


quence got a pretty employment at court, he ran out conſiderably. 


He has left off houſe-keeping,. and is now upon a retrieving 


ſcheme. He is the heartieſt, honeſteſt fellow living; and though 
he is a man of very few words, I can aſſure you he does not want 
ſenſe. He had an univerſity education, and has a good notion of 
the claſſics. The poor man is confined half the year at leaſt 


with the gout, and has beſides an inveterate ſcurvy, which I can- 
not account for : no man can live more regularly, he eats nothing 


but plain meat, and very little of that; he drinks no thin wines, 
and never fits up late, for he has his full doſe by eleven. 


Colonel Culverin is a brave old experienced officer, though but 


a licutenant-colonel of foot. Between you and me, he has had 


great injuſtice done him, and is now commanded by many, 
who were not born when he came firſt into the army. He has 


ſerved in Ireland, Minorca, and Gibraltar, and would have been 
in all the late battles in Flanders, had the regiment been ordered 


„% there. 
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there. It is a pleaſure to hear him talk of war. He is the beſt 
natured man alive, but a little too jealous of his honor, and too 
apt to be in a paſſion ; but that is ſoon over, and then he is 
ſorry for it. I fear he is dropſical, which I impute to his drink- 
ing your champains and burgundies. He got that ill habit 
abroad. 

« Sir George Plyant is well born, has a genteel fortune, keeps the 
very beſt company, and is to be ſure one of the beſt-bred men alive: 
he is ſo good-natured, that he ſeems to have no will of his own, 
He will drink as little or as much as you pleaſe, and no matter of 
what. He has been a mighty man with the ladies formerly, and 
loves the crack of the whip ſtill. He is our news-monger ; for, 


being a gentleman of the privy chamber, he goes to court every 
day, and conſequently knows pretty well what is going forward 
there. Poor gentleman : ! I fear we ſhall not keep him long ; for 


he ſeems far gone in a conſumption, though the doctors ſay it is 
only a nervous atrophy. 

& Will Sitfait is the beſt-natured fellow living, and an excellent 
companion, though he ſeldom {peaks ; but he is no flincher, and 
ſits every man's hand out at the club. He is a very good ſcholar, 
and can write very pretty Latin verſes. I doubt he is in a 
declining way; for a paralitical ſtroke has lately twitched up one 
ſide of his mouth fo, that he is now obliged to take his wine 
diagonally. However, he keeps up his ſpirits bravely, and never 
ſhams his glaſs. _ 


Doctor Carbuncle is an honeſt, jolly, merry parſon, well affected 
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to the government, and much of a gentleman. He is the lite oi 


our club, inſtead of being the leaſt reſtraint upon it. He is an ad- 
mirable ſcholar, and I really believe has all Horace by heart; I 
know he has him always in his pocket. His red face, inflamed 
noſe, and ſwelled legs, make him generally thought a hard drinker 
by thoſe who do not know him ; but I muſt do him the juſtice 
to ſay, that I never ſaw him diſeaſed with liquor in my life. It 


is true, he is a very large man, and can hold a great deal, which 


makes the colonel call him pleaſantly enough, a veſel of 
election . 


« The 
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« ſervant ſuch as IJ am; and, if you pleaſe, we will go and walk in 
« the park till dinner-time.” I agreed, and we ſet Aut together. 
But here the reader will perhaps expect that I ſhould let him walk 


of St. John's college in Cambridge : he was a younger brother of 


a good family, was bred to the church, and had juſt got a fellowſhip. 
in the college, when, his elder bagther dying, he ſucceeded to an 
eaſy fortune, and reſolved to make himſelf eaſy with it, that is, to do 
f nothing. As he had reſided long in college, he had contracted all 
| the habits and prejudices, the lazineſs, the ſoaking, the pride, and the 
. pedantry of the cloyſter, which after a certain time are never to be 
7 rubbed off. He conſidered the critical knowledge of the Greek and 
1 Latin words as the utmoſt effort of the human underſtanding, 
r and a glaſs of good wine in good company as the higheſt pitch of 
$ human felicity. Accordingly he paſſes his mor nings in reading 
the claſſics, moſt of which he has long had by heart, and his even- 
t ings in drinking his glaſs of good wine, which, by frequent filling, 
d amounts at leaſt to two, and often to three bottles a day. I muſt 
1 not omit mentioning that my friend is tormented with the ſtone, 
a which misfortune he imputes to his having once drunk water for 
0 a month, by the preſcription of the late doctor Cheyne, and by no 
e means to at leaſt two quarts of claret a day, for theſe laſt thirty years. 
r To return to my friend: J am very much miſtaken,” ſaid he, as 
we were walking in the park, “if you do not thank me for procuring 
[6 « you this day's entertainment; for a ſet of worthier gentlemen, to. 
1 « be ſure, never lived.” „I make no doubt of it,” ſaid I, and am 
l- « therefore the more concerned, when I reflect, that this club of 
] « worthy gentlemen might, by your own account, be not improperly 
(l called an hoſpital of incurables, as there is not one among them, 
er „ who does not labor under ſome chronical and mortal diſtemper.“ 
e * 1 ſee what you would be at,” anſwered my friend; “ you would 
It “ inſinuate that it is all owing to wine: but let me aſſure you, Mr. 
ch « Fitz-Adam, that wine, eſpecially claret, if neat and good, can hurt 
of 4 no man.” I did not reply to this aphoriſm of my friend's, which 
I knew would draw on too long a diſcuſſion, eſpecially as we were 
ae 5 quit 


« The laſt and leaſt,” concluded my friend, „is your humble 


on a little, while I give his character. We were of the ſame year 
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juſt going into the club-room, where I took it for granted that it w as 
one of the great conſtitutional principles. The account of this modern 
SY tipaſivn. ſhall be the ſubject of my next * 


XXIX. 


e 


SATURDAY, Sept. 26, 1754. No gr. 


M* friend preſented me to the company, in what he thought 
| the moſt obliging manner; but which, I contels, put me a little 
out of countenance. „Give me leave, gentlemen,” ſaid he, * to 
“ preſent to you my old friend Mr. Fitz-Adam, the ingenious author 
of the World,” The word auzhor inſtantly excited the attention 
of the whole company, and drew all their eyes upon me: for people, 
who are not apt to write themſelves, have a ſtrange curioſity to ſee 
a live author. The gentlemen received me in common with thoſe 
geſtures that intimate welcome; and I on my part reſpectfully mut- 
tered ſome of thoſe nothings, which ſtand inſtead of the ſomething 
one ſhould ſay, and perhaps do full as well. 
The weather being hot, the gentlemen were refreſhing them- 
ſeives before dinner, with what they called a cool 7anrard ; in which 
they ſucceſſively drank to me. When it came to my turn, I thought 
I could not decently decline drinking the gentlemen's healths, which 
I did aggregately : but how was I ſurprized, when upon the firſt 
taſte I diſcovered that this cooling and refreſhing draught was com- 
poſed of the ſtrongeſt mountain wine, lowered indeed with a very 
| little lemon and water, but then heightened again by a quantity 
of thoſe comfortable aromatics, nutmeg and ginger ! Dinner, which 
had been called for more than once with ſome 1mpatience, was at 
laſt brought up, upon the colonel's threatening perdition to the 
maiter and all the waiters of the houſe, if it was delayed two mi- 
nutes 
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nutes longer. We fat down without ceremony, and we were no 
ſooner ſat down, than every body, except myſelf, drank every body's. 
health, which made a tumultuous kind of noiſe. I obſerved with 
ſurprize, that the common quantity of wine was put into glaſſes of an 
immenſe ſize and weight; but my ſurprize ceaſed when I ſaw the 
tremulous hands that took them, and for which I ſuppoſed they were 
intended as ballaſt. But even this precaution did not protect the 
noſe of doctor Carbuncle from a ſevere ſhock, in his attempt to hit 
his mouth. The colonel, who obſerved this accident, cried out plea- 
ſantly, Why, doctor, I find you are but a bad engineer. While you 
« aim at your mouth, you will never hit it, take my word for it. A 
« floatting battery, to hit the mark, muſt be pointed ſomething 
& above, or below it. If you would hit your mouth, direct your 
“ four-pounder at your forehead, or your chin.“ The doctor good- 
humoredly thanked the colonel for the hint, and promiſed him to 


communicate it to his friends at Oxford, where he owned, that he had 
ſeen many a good glaſs of port ſpilt for want of it. Sir Tunbelly 


almoſt ſmiled, fir George laughed, and the whole company, ſome how 
or other, applauded this elegant piece of raillery. But alas, things 
ſoon took a leſs pleaſant turn; for an enormous buttock of boiled 
ſalt beef, which had ſucceeded the ſoupe, proved not to be ſufficiently 
corned for fir Tunbelly, who had beſpoke it, and at the ſame time 
lord Feeble took a diſlike to the claret, which he affirmed not to 
be the ſame, which they had drank the day before; it had not 
„ filkineſs, went rough off the tongue,” and his lordſhip ſhrewdly 


ſuſpected that it was mixed with © Benecarlo, or ſome of thoſe black 


„wines.“ This was a common-cauſe, and excited univerſal atten- 
tion, The whole company taſted it ſerioufly, and every one found 
a different fault with it. The maſter of the houſe was immediately 
ſent for up, examined, and treated as a criminal. Sir Tunbelly re- 


proached him with the freſhneſs of the beef, while at the ſame 
time all the others fell upon him for the badneſs of his wine, tell- 
ing him that it was not fit uſage for ſuch good cuſtomers as they 
were, and in fine, threatening him with a migration of the club to 


ſome other houſe. The criminal laid the blame of the beef's not 


being corned enough upon his cook, whom he promiſed to turn 
— O L. I. | | VU u u 5 away, 
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away, and atteſted heaven and earth, that the wine was the very ſame 
which they had all, approved of, the day before, and, as he had a 
ſoul to be ſaved, was true Chateau Margoux. * Chateau devil!” ſaid 
the colonel with warmth, “it is your d—d rough chaos“ wine.” Will 
Sitfaſt, who thought himſelf obliged to articulate upon this occaſion, 
ſaid, he was not ſure it was a mixed wine, but that indeed it drank 
down. If that is all,” interrupted the doctor, * let us even drink 
& it h then; or, if that will not do, ſince we cannot have the true 
& Felernum, let us take up for once with the vile Sabinum. What 
« ſay you, gentlemen, to good honeſt port, which 1 am convinced 
& is a much wholeſomer ſtomach wine?“ My friend, who in his 
heart loves port better than any other wine in the world, willingly 
ſeconded the, doctor's motion, and ſpoke very favourably of your 
Portingal wines in general, if neat. Upon this, ſome. was imme- 
diately brought up, which I obſerved my friend and the doctor ſtuck 
to the whole evening. I could not help aſking the doctor, if he 
really preferred port to lighter wines? To which he anſwered, © You 
% know, Mr. Fitz-Adam, that uſe is ſecond nature, and port is in a 
„manner mother's milk to me; for it is. what my Alma Mater 
“ ſuckles all her numerous progeny with.” I ſilently aſſented to 
the doctor's account, which I was convinced was a true one, and 
then attended to. the judicious animadverſions of the other gentle- 
men upon the. claret, which were. ſtill continued, though at the 
fame time they continued to drink it. I hinted my ſurprize at 
this to fir Tunbelly, who gravely anſwered me, and in a moving way, 
*© Why what can we do?“ © Not drink it,” rephed I, © ſince it is not 
«. good.” „ But what will you have us do? and how ſhall we paſs 
the. evening!“ rejoined the baronet. One cannot go home at 
« five clock.“ © That depends upon a great deal of uſe,“ ſaid J. 
6 It may be ſo, to a certain degree,” ſaid the doctor. But give me 
leave to aik you, Mr. Fitz-Adam, you, who drink nothing but 
« water, and live much at home, how do you keep up your ſpirits ?” 
„% Why, doctor,” ſaid I, © as I never lowered my ſpirits by ſtrong li- 
quors, I do not want to raiſe them.” Here we were interrupted by 
the colonel's raiſing his voice and indignation againſt the burgundy 
nd the champain, ſwearing that the former was ropy, and the 
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latter upon the fret, and not without ſome ſuſpicion of cyder and 
ſugar-candy ; notwithſtanding which, he drank, in a bumper of it, 

« Confuſion to the town of Briſtol and the bottle act.“ It was a ſhame, 
he ſaid, that gentlemen could have no good burgundies and cham- 
pains, for the ſake of ſome increaſe of the revenue, the manufacture 
of glaſs bottles, and ſuch ſort of ſtuff. Sir George confirmed the 
fame, adding that it was ſcandalous, and the whole company agreed, 
that the new parliament would certainly repeal ſo abſurd an act the 
very firſt ſeſſion; but, if they did not, they hoped they would receive 
inſtructions to that purpoſe from their conſtituents. © To be ſure,” 
ſaid the colonel. © What a d—d rout they made about the repeal 
« of the Jew-bill, for which nobody cared one farthing ! But, by 
„ the way,” continued he, I think every body has done eating, and 
„ therefore had not we better have the dinner taken away, and 
% the wine ſet upon the table ?? To this the company gave an una- 
nimous aye. While this was doing, I aſked my friend, with ſeeming 
ſeriouſneſs, whether no part of the dinner was to be ſerved up 
again, when the wine ſhould be ſet upon the table? He ſeemed ſur- 
prized at my queſtion, and aſked me if I was hungry; To which 1 
anſwered, no; but aſked him in my turn if he was dry? To which 
he alſo anſwered, no. © Then pray,” replied I, «© why not as well 
Heat without being hungry, as drink without being dry? My 
friend was ſo ſtunned with this, that he attempted no reply, but ſtared 
at me with as much aſtoniſhment, as he would have done at my great 
anceſtor Adam, in his primitive ſtate of nature. 

The cloth was now taken away, and the bottles, glaſſes, and difh- 
clouts, put upon the table, when Will Sitfaſt, who I found was a per- 
petual toaſt- maker, took the chair, of courſe, as the man of appli- 
cation to buſineſs. He began the king's health in a bumper, which 
circulated in the fame manner, not without ſorne nice examinations 
of the chairman as to day-light. The bottle ſtanding by me, I was 
called upon by the chairman, who added, that though a water- 
drinker, he hoped I would not refuſe that health in wine. I begged 
to be excuſed, and told him that I never drank his majeſty's health 
at all, though no one of his ſubjects withed it more heartily than I 
did; that hitherto it had not appeared to me, that there could be 
UV u u 2 the 
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the leaſt relation between the wine I drank, and the king's ſtate of 
health, and that, till I was convinced that impairing my own health 


would improve his Majeſty's, I was reſolved to preſerve the uſe of 
my faculties and my limbs, to employ both in his ſervice if he could 
ever have occaſion for them. I had foreſeen the conſequences of 


this refuſal, and, though my friend had anſwered for my princi- 
ples, I eaſily diſcovered an air of ſuſpicion in the countenances of the 


company, and I overheard the colonel whiſper to lord Feeble, This 


„ author is a very odd dog !” 


My friend was aſhamed of me ; but however, to help me off as 
well as he could, he ſaid to me aloud, «Mr. Fitz-Adam, this is one 


„of thoſe ſingularities, which you have contracted by living fo 
«© much alone.” From this moment, the company gave me up to 
my oddneſſes, and took no farther notice of me. I leaned filently 


upon the table, waiting for, though, to ſay the truth, without expect- 
ing, ſome of that feſtal gaiety, that urbanity, and that elegant mirth, 


of which my friend had promiſed ſo large a ſhare; inſtead of all 
which, the converſation ran chiefly into narrative, and grew duller 


and duller with every bottle. Lord Feeble recounted his former 
atchievements in love and wine, the colonel complained, though 


with dignity, of hardſhips and injuſtice, fir George hinted. at ſome 
important diſcoveries, which he had made that day at court, but cau- 


tioufly avoided naming names, fir Tunbelly flept between glaſs and 
glaſs, the doctor and my friend talked over college matters, and 


quoted Latin, and our worthy preſident applied himſelf wholly to 
buſineſs, never ſpeaking but to order; as, „Sir, the bottle ſtands 
« with you, fir, you are to name a toaſt, that has been drunk 


« already, here, more claret !” &c. In the height of all this con- 


vivial pleaſantry, which I plainly ſaw was come to its zenith, I ſtole 


away at about nine o'clock, and went home ; where reflections upon. 


the entertainment of the day crowded into my mind, and may per- 


haps be the Oe of ſome future Paper. 
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XXX. 
THE W OR L D. 


SATURDAY, Oct. 3, 1754. Ne 92. 


HE entertainment, I do not ſay the diverſion, which I mention- 

ed/in\my laſt paper, tumbled my imagination to ſuch a degree, 
and ſuggeſted ſuch a variety of indiſtinct ideas to my mind, that, 
notwithſtanding all the pains I took to ſort and digeſt, I could not 
reduce, them to method. 1 ſhall therefore throw them out in this 
paper without order, and juſt as they occurred to me. 


When I conſidered that, perhaps, two millions of my fellow-ſub- 


| jets paſſed two parts in three of their lives in the very ſame manner, 
in which the worthy members of my friend's club paſſed theirs, I 
was at a loſs to diſcover that attractive, irreſiſtible, and inviſible 
charm, for I confeſs I ſaw none, to which they ſo deliberately and, 


aſſiduouſly ſacrificed their time, their health, and their reaſon; till, 

dipping accidentally into monſieur Paſcal, I read, upon the ſubject of 
hunting, the following paſſage. © What, unleſs to drown thought,” 
ſays that excellent writer, can make men throw away ſo much time 


« upon a filly animal, which they may buy much cheaper in the. 
market? It hinders us from looking into ourſelves, which is a. 
« view we cannot bear.“ That this is often one motive, and ſome- 


times the only one, of hunting, I can eaſil y believe. But then it mult. 
be allowed too, that if the jolly ſportſman, who thus vigorouſly runs- 


away from himſelf, does not break his neck in his flight, he improves. 
his health, at leaſt, by his exerciſe. But what other motive can 
poſſibly be aſſigned for the ſoaker's daily and ſeriouſly ſwallowing 
his own deſtruction, except that of © drowning thought, and hin- 


« dering him from looking into himſelf, which 1s a view he cannot 
66 bear * | 


' Unhappy the man who cannot willingly and frequently converſe - 


with himſelf ; but miſerable in the higheſt degree is the man who 
Cares 
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dares not! In one of theſe predicaments muſt that man be, WhO 


ſoaks and ſleeps away his whole life. Either tired of himſelf for want 
of any reflections at all, or dreading himſelf for fear of the moſt tor- 
menting ones, he flies for refuge from his folly or his guilt, to the 
company of his fellow-ſufferers, and to the intoxication of ſtrong li- 
quors. 

Arxchbiſhop Tillotſon aſſerts, and very truly, that no man can 


plead, in defence of ſwearing, that he was born of a ſw earing conſti- 


tion. I believe the ſame thing may with equal truth be affirmed of 
drinking. No man is born a drinker. Drinking is an acquired, 
not a natural, vice. The child, when he firſt taſtes ſtrong liquors, 
rejects them with evident ſigns of diſguſt, but is inſenſibly brought 
firſt to bear, and then perhaps to like, them, by the folly of His parents, 
ho promiſe them as an encouragement, and give them as a reward. 

When the coroner's inqueſt examines the body of one of thoſe un- 
happy wretches, who drown themſelves in 'a pond or river, with 
commonly a proviſion of lead in their pockets'to make the work the 
ſurer, the verdict is either e de ſe, or lunatic. Is it then the water, 


er the ſuddenneſs of the plunge, that coriſtitutes either the mad- 


neſs or the guilt of the act? is there any difference between a water 
and a wine ſuicide ? If there be, it is evidently in favour of the 
former, which is never fo deliberate and premeditated as the latter. 
The ſoaker jogs on with a gentler pace indeed, but to as ſure and cer- 
tain deſtruction, and as a proof of his intention, would, I believe, 
upon examination, be generally found to have a good deal of lead 
about him too. He cannot alledge in his defence, that he has not 
warning, fince he daily ſees, in the chronical diſtempers of all his 
fellow foakers, the fatal effects of that ſlow poiſon which he ſo gree- 
dily guzzles; for J defy all thoſe honeſt gentlemen, that is, all the 
hard drinkers in England, a numerous body I doubt, to produce one 
ſingle inſtance of a ſoaker, whoſe health and faculties are not viſibly 
impaired by drinking. Some indeed, born much ſtronger than others, 
Hold it out longer, and are abſurdly quoted as living proofs even of 


the ſalutary effects of drinking; but though they have not yet any. 


of the moſt diſtinguiſhed characteriſtics of their profeſſion about 
them, though they have not yet loſt one half of themſelves by a 
| 2 | hemipleo1, 
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hemiplegia, nor the uſe of all their limbs by the gout, though they 


are but moderately mangy, and though the impending dropſy may 
not yet appear, I will venture to affirm that the health they boaſt of 
is at beſt but an aukward ſtate between ſickneſs and health: if they 
are not actually ſtick, they are not actively well, and you will always 
find ſome complaint or other, inadvertently dropped from the trium- 
phant ſoaker, within half an hour after he has aſſured you that he 
is neither ich nor ſorry. My wife, who is a little ſuperititious, and 
perhaps too apt to point out and interpret judgments, other wiſe an 
excellent woman, firmly believes, that the dropſy, of which moſt 
ſoakers finally die, is a manifeſt and juſt judgment upon them; the 


wine they ſo much loved being turned into water, and themſelves. 


drowned at laſt in the element they ſo much abhorred. 

A rational and ſober man, invited by the wit and gaiety of gwock 
company, and hurried away by an uncommon flow of ſpirits, may 
happen to drink too much, and perhaps accidentally to get drunk; 
but then theſe ſallies will be ſhort, and not frequent, whereas the 
ſoaker is an utter ſtranger to wit and mirth, and no friend to either. 

His buſineſs is ſeri 10us, and he applies himſelf ſeriouſly to it; he 


ſteadily: purſues the numbing, ſtupifying, and petrifying, not the 
animating and exhilarating, qualities of the- wine. Gallons of the 
Nepenthe would be loſt upon him. The more he drinks the duller 
he grows; his politics become more obſcure, and his narratives 


more tedious and leſs intelligible; till at laſt naudlin, he employs 


what little articulation he has left, in relating his doleful tale to an 
inſenſible audience. I fear my countrymen have been too long 


noted for this manner of drinking, ſince a very old and- eminent 


French hiſtorian“, {peaking of the Engliſh, vho were then än poſ- 


ſeſſion of Aquitain, the promited land of claret, ſays, Is /e Jaoulerent 
grandement, et ſe diuertirent moult triſtemient d la mode de leur-pays. 


A very ſkilful ſurgeon of my acquaintance aſſured' me, that, 
having opened the body of a soAK ER, who died of au apoplexy, he 
had found all the finer tubes and veſſels plugged up- witli the tartar 
of the wine he had ſwallowed, ſo as to render the circulation of the 


blood abſolutely impoſſible, and the folds of the ſtomach to {tiflened 
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with it, that it could not perform its functions. He compared the 
body of the deceaſed to a ſiphon, ſo choaked up with the tartar and 
dregs of the wine that had run through it, as to be impervious. ] 
adopted this image, which ſeemed to me a juſt one, and I ſhall for 
the future typify the soAKER by the ſiphon, ſuction being equally 
the buſineſs of both. 

An object, viewed at once, and in its full extent, will ſometimes 
ſtrike the mind, when the ſeveral parts and gradations of it, ſeparately 
ſeen, would be but little attended to. I ſhall therefore here preſent 
the ſociety of ſiphons with a calculation, of which they cannot diſ- 
Pute the truth, and will not, I believe, deny the moderation; and 
yet perhaps they will be ſurprized when they ſee the groſs ſums of 
the wine they ſuck, of the money they pay for it, and of the time 
they loſe, in the courſe of ſeven years only. 

J reckon that I put a ſtaunch ſiphon very low, when 1 put him 
only at two bottles a day, one with another. This in ſeven years 
amounts to four thouſand four hundred and ten bottles *, Which makes 
twenty hogſheads and ſeventy bottles. 

Suppoſing this quantity to coſt only four ſhillings a bottle, which 
J take to be the loweſt price of claret, the ſum amounts to eight 
Hundred and eighty-two pounds. | 

Allowing every ſiphon but ſix hours a day to ſack his two bottles 
in, which is a ſhort allowance, that time amounts to ſix hundred 
and thirty-eight days, eighteen hours; one full quarter of his lite, 
for the above-mentioned ſeven years. Can any rational being 
coolly conſider theſe three groſs ſums, of wine, and conſequently 
diſtempers {wallowed, of money laviſhed, and time Joſt, without 
Thame, regret, and a reſolution of reformation? 

J am well aware that the numerous ſociety of ſiphons will fay, 
like fir Tunbelly, „What would this fellow have us do?” To 
which I am at no loſs for an anſwer. Do any thing elſe. Preſerve 
and improve that reaſon, which was given you to be your guide 
through this world, and to a better. Attend to, and diſcharge, your 
religious, your moral, and your ſocial duties. Theſe are occupations 

worthy of a rational being, they will agreeably and uſefully employ 


* This calculation is defective, the number of bottles drank in that time amounting to 5110. 
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your time, and will baniſh from your breaſts that tireſome liftleflaefs, 
or thoſe tormenting thoughts, from which you .endeavour, though 


in vain, to fly. Is your retroſpect uncomfortable ? Exert your- 


ſelves in time to make your proſpect better; and let the former 
ſerve as a back-ground to the latter. Cultivate and improve your 
minds, according to your ſeveral educations and capacities. There 
are ſeveral uſeful books ſuited to them all. True religion and virtue 


give a chearful and happy turn to the mind, admit of all true plea- 
ſures, and-even procure the trueſt. 


Cantabrigius drinks nothing but water, and rides more miles in a 


year than the keeneſt ſportſman, and with almoſt equal velocity. 


The former keeps his head clear, the latter his body in health. It 


is not from himſelf that he runs, but to his acquaintance, a ſyno- 
nymous term for his friends. Internally ſafe, he ſeeks no ſanctuary 


from himſelf, no intoxication for his mind. His penetration makes 


him diſcover and divert himſelf with the follies of mankind, which 
his wit enables him to expole with the trueſt ridicule, though always 
without perſonal effence. Chearful abroad, becauſe happy at home; 
and thus happy, becauſe virtuous .! 


XXXI. 
THE WO R L D. 
"THURSDAY, Nov. 14, 1754. N' 98. 


JT gives me great pleaſure that I am able, in this day's paper, to 
congratulate the polite part of my fellow ſubjects of both ſexes, 


upon the ſplendid revival of that moſt rational entertainment, an 


Italian opera. Of late years it had feemed to ſicken, ſo that I greatly 


_ feared that the unſucceſsful efforts, which it made from time to 


time, were its convulſive and expiring pangs. But it now appears, and 


indeed much to the honor of this country, that we have {till too many 
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protectors and protectreſſes of the liberal arts, to ſuffer that of muſic, 
the moſt liberal of them all, to fink for want of due encouragement, 
1 am ſenſible that Italian operas have frequently been the objects 
of the ridicule of many of our greateſt wits ; and, viewed in one 
light only, perhaps not without ſome reaſon. But, as I confider 
all public diverſions ſingly with regard to the effects, which they 
may have upon the morals and manners of the public, I confeſs I 


reſpect the Italian operas, as the moſt innocent of any. 


The ſevere monſieur Boileau juſtly condemns the French operas, 


the morals of which he calls, 


* Morale lubrique 
* Que Lully rechauffa des fons de fa muſique, *” 


But then it muſt be conſidered that French operas are always in 


French, and conſequently may be underſtood by many French peo- 
ple, and that they are fine dramatic tragedies, adorned with all the 
graces of poetry and harmony of ſounds, and may probably infpire 


too tender, if not voluptuous, ſentiments. Can the Italian opera be 
accuſed of any thing of this kind? Certainly not. Were, what is 
called, the poetry of it intelligible in itſelf, it would not be under- 
ſtood by one in fifty of a Britiſh audience : but I believe that even an 
Italian of common candor will confets, that he does not underſtand 


one word of it. It is not the intention of the thing; for, ſhould 


the ingenious author of the words, by miſtake, put any meanin g into 


them, he would, to a certain degree, check and cramp the genius of 


the compoſer of the muſic, who perhaps might think himſelf obliged 
to adapt his ſounds to the ſenſe : whereas now he is at liberty to 
ſcatter indiſcriminately, among the kings, queens, heroes, and hero- 
ines, his Ap AI Os, his ALLEGRos, his PATHETICS, his CHROMATICS, | 
and his Ji6G6s. It would alſo have been a reſtraint upon the actors 
and actreſſes, who might poſſibly have attempted to form their action 
upon the meaning of their parts; but as it is, if they do but ſeem, 
by turns, to be angry and ſorry in the two firſt acts, and very merry 
in the laſt ſcene of the laſt, they are ſure to meet with the deſerved 
applauſe. | 


* Poikeau Sat. x. I. 141, 142. 


Leſſons of licentiouſneſs, which Lully (the founder of the French operas) animated with the 
ſounds of his muſic, 


Signor 


be 
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Signior Metaſtaſio attempted ſame time. ago a very dangerous in- 
novation. He tried gently to throw ſome fenſe into his operas ; 
but it did not take: the conſequences -were obvious, and nobody 
knew where they would ſtop. 


The whole {kill and judgment of the poet x now conſiſts in ſelecting 


about a hundred words, for the opera vocabulary does not exceed 


that number, that terminate in liquids and vowels, and rhyme to 


each other, Theſe words excite ideas in the hearer, though they 


were not the reſult of any in the poet. Thus the word rortorella, 


ſtretched out to a quaver of a quarter of an hour, excites in us the 
ideas of tender and faithful love; but if it is ſucceeded by navicella, . 
that ſoothing idea gives way to the boiſterous and horrid. one of a 
{kift, - that ie, a heart, toſſed by the winds and waves upon the main 
ocean of yo The handcuffs and fetters in which the hero com- 
monly appears, at the end of the ſecond, or beginning of the third 


act, indicate captivity ; and when properly jingled to a pathetic piece 


of recitativo upon quęſti ceppi, are really very moving, and inſpire a 
love of liberty. Can any thing be more innocent, or more moral, 
than this muſical pantomime, in which there is not one indecent 


word or action, but where, on the contrary, the moſt generous 


ſentiments are, however imperfectly, pointed out and inculcated ? 


I was once indeed afraid, that the licentiouſneſs of the times had 


infecbed even the opera: for in that of Alexander, the hero going 


into the heroine's apartment, found her taking a nap in an eaſy 


chair. Tempted by ſo much beauty, and invited by ſo favourable 


an opportunity, he gently approached, and /ale a pair of gloves. 1 
confefs, I dreaded the conſequences of this bold ſtep; and the more 
ſo, as it was taken by the celebrated ſignior Seneſino. But all went 
off very well; for the hero contented himſelf with giving the good 


company a ſeng, in which he declared the lips he had juſt kiſſed 
were a couple of rabies. 


Another good effect of the Italian operas is, chat they contribute 
extremely. to the keeping of good hours; the whole audience, 
though paſſionately fond of muſic, being 5 tired before they are 


| wy and fo ſleepy, before they are quite, done, that OF, make the 
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deſt of their way home, too ads to enter upon. freſh. ſpirits that 
night, | 
Having thus reſcued theſe excellent muſical dramas from the un- 
juſt ridicule, which ſome people of vulgar and illiberal taſtes have 
endeavoured to throw upon them, I muſt proceed, and do juſtice to 
the virtuoſos and virtuoſas who perform them. But, I believe, it 
will be neceflary for me to premiſe, for the ſake of many of my 
Engliſh readers, that VIRTU among the modern Italians, ſignifies 
nothing leſs than what virus diq among the antient ones, or what 
VIRTUE fignifies among us; on the contrary, I might ſay that it ſig- 
nifies almoſt every thing ele. Conſequently thoſe reſpectable titles of 
virtuoſo and virtuoſa have not the leaſt relation to the moral charac- 
ters of the parties. They mean only that thoſe perſons, endowed 
fome by nature, and ſome by art, with good voices, have from 
their infancy devoted their time and labor to the various combinations 
of ſeven notes : a ſtudy that muſt unqueſtionably have formed their 
minds, enlarged their notions, and have rendered them moſt agree- 
able and inſtructive companions ; and as ſuch, I obſerve that they 
are juſtly ſolicited, received, and cherithed, by people of the firſt 
diſtinction. 
As theſe illuſtrious perſonages come over here with no ſordid view 
of profit, but merely per far piacer a la nobilita Ingleſe, that is, to 
oblige the Engliſn nobility, they are exceedingly good and conde- 
ſcending to ſuch of the ſaid Engliſh nobility, and even gentry, as 
are deſirous to contract an intimacy with them. They will, for 
a word's ſpeaking, dine, ſup, or paſs the whole day, with people of 
a certain condition, and perhaps ſing or play, if civilly. requeſted, 
Nay, I have known many of them ſo good as to paſs two or three 
months of the ſuramer at the country ſeats of ſome: of their noble 
friends, and thereby mitigate the horrors of the country and man- 
ſion-houſe, to my lady and her daughters. I have been aſſured by 
many of their chief patrons and patroneſſes, that they are all he 
beſt creatures in the wort; and from the time of ſignor Cavaliero 
Nicolini down to this day, I have conſtantly heard the ſeveral great 
performers, ſuch as Farinelli, Careſtini, Monticelli, Gaffarielli, as 
well as the ſignore Cuzzoni, Fauſtina, &c. much more praiſed for 
6 their 
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their affability, the gentleneſs of their manners, and all the good 
qualities of the head and heart, than for either their muſical {kill or 


execution. I have even known theſe their ſocial virtues lay their 
protectors and protectreſſes under great difficulties, how to reward 


ſuch diſtinguiſhed merit. But benefit-nights hackily came in to their 


aſſiſtance, and gave them an opportunity of inſinuating, with all due 
regard, into the hands of the performer, in lieu of a ticket, a conſi- 
derable bank-bill, a gold ſnuff-box, a diamond ring, or ſome ſuch 


trifle, It is to be hoped, that the ittuſtrious ſignor Farinelli has not 
yet forgot the many inſtances he experienced of Britiſh munificence: 


for it is certain that many private families / remember them. 
All this is very well; and I greatly approve of it, as I am of tole- - 


rating and naturalizing principles. But however, as the beſt things 
may admit of improvement by certain modifications, I fhall now 


ſuggeſt two; the one of a public, the other of a private, nature. I. 


would by all means welcome theſe reſpectable gueſts, but I would by 
no means part with them, as is too ſoon and too often the. caſe. 


Some of them, when they have got ten or fifteen thouſand pounds 
here, unkindly withdraw themſelves, and purchaſe eſtates in land in 


their own countries; and others are ſeduced from us, by the preſſing 
, invitations of ſome great potentate to come over to fuperintend his 


pleaſures, and to take a ſhare in his counſels.. This is not only-a 
great loſs to their particular friends, the nobility and gentry,: but to 


the nation in general, by turning the balance of our muſical com- 


merce conſiderably againſt us. I would therefore humbly propoſe, . 


that immediately upon the arrival of theſe valuable ſtrangers, a writ 
of ne exeat regnum ſhould be iſſued to keep. them here. The other 


modification, which I beg leave to hint at only, it being of a private 


nature, is, that no virtuoſo, whoſe voice is below a conzralto, ſhall be 
taken to the country teat of any family whatſoever ;. much deſs any 


ſtrapping fiddler, baſſoon, or baſs viol, who does not even pretend to 
ſing, or, if he does, ſings a rough tenor or a tremendous baſs. The 


conſequences may be ſerious, but at leaſt the appearances are. not 
edifying. 
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HEARD the other day, with great pleaſure, from my ; ws 
friend Mr. Dodſley, that Mr. Johnſon- s Engliſh dictionary, with 
a grammar and hiſtory of our language prefixed, will be publiſhed 
this winter, in two large volumes in folio. 

I had long lamented, that we had no lawful ſtandard of our lan- 
guage ſet up, for thoſe to repair to, who might chuſe to ſpeak and 
write it grammatically and correctly: and I have as long wiſhed that 
either ſome one perſon of diſtinguiſhed abilities would undertake the 
work ſingly, or that a certain number of gentlemen would form them- 
ſelves, or be formed by the government, into a ſociety for that pur- 


poſe. The late ingenious doctor Swift propoſed a plan of this nature 


to his friend, as he thought him, the lord treaſurer Oxford, but with- 
out ſucceſs; preciſion and perſpicuity not being in general the fa- 
vourite objects of miniſters, and perhaps ſtill leſs ſo of that miniſter 
than any other. 

Many people have itt that ſo extenſive a work would have 
been beſt formed by numbers of perſons, who ſhould have taken 
their ſeveral departments, of examining, fifting, winnowing, (I bor- 
row this image from the Italian Cru/ca), purifying, and finally fixing 
our language, by incorporating their reſpective funds into one joint 
 ftock. But, whether this opinion be true or falſe, I think the pu- 


blic in general, and the republic of letters in particular, greatly 


obliged to Mr. Johnſon, for having undertaken and executed ſo great 
and deſireable a work. Perfection is not to be expected from man; 
but, if we are to judge by the various works of Mr. Johnſon, 
already publiſhed, we have good reaſon to believe, that he will bring 
this as near to perfection, as any one man could do. The plan of 


it, which he publiſhed ſome years ago, ſeems to me to be a proof 
of 
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of it. Nothing can be more rationally, imagined, or more accurately 
and elegantly expreſſed. I therefore recommend the previous per- 
uſal of it to all thoſe, who intend to buy the dictionary, and who, 
1 ſuppoſe, are all thoſe who can afford it, 

The celebrated dictionaries of the Florentine and French acade- 
mies owe. their preſent ſize and perfection to very {mall beginnings, 
Some private gentlemen at Florence, and ſome at Paris, had met 

at each other's houſes, to talk over and conſider their reſpective lan- 


guages : upon which they publiſhed ſome ſhort eſſays, which eſſays 


were the embryos of thoſe perfect productions, that now do ſo much 
honor to the two nations. Even Spain, which ſeems not to be the 
ſoil where, of late at leaſt, letters have either proſpered or been cul- 
tivated, has produced a dictionary, and a good one too, of the Spa - 
niſh language, in fix large volumes in folio. | 
I cannot help thinking it a fort of diſgrace to our nation, that 
hitherto we have had no ſuch ftandard of our language; our dictio- 
naries at preſent being more properly what our neighbours the 
Dutch and the Germans call theirs, word-books, than dictionaries in 


the ſuperior ſenſe of that title. All words, good and bad, are there 
jumbled indiſcriminately together, inſomuch that the injudicious 


reader may ſpeak, and write, as inelegantly, improperly, and vulgarly, 
as he pleafes, by and with the authority of one or other of our 
word-books. 

It muſt be owned that our language is at preſent in a ſtate of 
anarchy ; and hitherto, perhaps, it may not have been the worſe for 
it, During our free and open trade, many words and expreſſions 
have been imported, adopted, and naturalized from other languages, 
which have greatly enriched our own. Let it ftill preſerve what real 
ftrength and beauty it may have borrowed from others; but let it 
not, like the Tarpeian maid, be overwhelmed and cruſhed by un- 
neceſſary foreign ornaments. The time for diſcrimination ſeems 
to be now come. Toleration, adoption, and naturalization, have run 
their tengths. Good order and authority are now neceflary. But 


where ſhall we find them, .and at the ſame time the obedience due to 


them? We muſt have recourſe to the old Roman expedient in times 
of confuſion, and chute a dictator. Upon this principle, I give my 
3 | vote 
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vote for Mr. Johnſon to fill that great and arduous polt. And 1 
hereby declare, that I make a total ſurrender of all my rights and 
privileges in the Engliſh language, as a tree-born Britiſh ſubject, to 
the ſaid Mr. Johnſon, during the term of his dictatorſnip. Nay 
more; I will not only obey him, like an old Roman, as my dicta- 
tor, but, like a modern Roman, I will implicitly believe in him as 
my pope, and hold him to be infallible while in the chair; but 
no longer. More than this he cannot well require; for I preſume 
that obedience can never be expected, when there is neither terror 
to enforce, nor intereſt to invite it. 

I confeſs that I have ſo much honeſt Engliſh pride, or 1 
-protuaics, about me, as to think myſelf more conſiderable for what- 
ever contributes to the honor, the advantage, :or the ornament, of my 
native country. I have therefore a ſenſible pleaſure in reflecting 
upon the rapid progreſs, which our language has lately made, and 
Kill continues to make, all over Europe. It is frequently ſpoken, 
and almoſt univerſally underſtood, in Holland ; it is kindly enter- 
tained as a relation in the moſt civilized parts of Germany ; and it 
4s ſtudied as a learned language, though yet little ſpoke, by all 
«Hoſe in France and Italy, who either have, or pretend to have, any 
NN 19 

The ſpreading the French language over moſt parts of Europe, 
| 10 the degree of making it almoſt an univerſal one, was always 
reckoned among the glories of the reign of Lewis the fourteenth. 
But be it remembered, that the ſucceſs of his arms firſt opened the 
way to it; though at the ſame time it muſt be owned, that a great 
number of moſt excellent authors, who flouriſhed in his time, added 
ſtrength and velocity to its progreſs. Whereas our language has 
made its way ſingly by its own weight and merit, under the conduct 
of thoſe leaders, Shakeſpear, Bacon, Milton, Locke, Newton, Swift, 
Pope, Addiſon, &c. A nobler ſort of conqueſt, and a far more 
glorious triumph, ſince graced by none but willing captives! 
Theſe authors, though for the moſt part but indifferently tranſ- 
lated into foreign languages, gave other nations a ſample of the Bri- 
iſh genius. The copies, imperfect as they Worms” pleaſed and excited 

2 general 
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a general deſire of ſeeing the originals ; and both our authors and 
our language ſoon. became claſlical. 

But a grammar, a dictionary, and a hiſtory of our language, 
through its ſeveral ſtages, were {till wanting at home, and importu- 
nately called for from abroad. Mr. Johnſon's labors will now, and, 
I dare ſay, very fully, ſupply that want, and greatly contribute to the 
farther ſpreading of our language in other countries. Learners 
were diſcouraged by finding no ſtandard to reſort to, and conſequently 
thought it incapable of any. They will be undeceived and encou- 
raged. 

There are many hints and conſiderations relative to our language, 5 : 
which I ſhould have taken the liberty of ſuggeſting to Mr. Johnſon, 
had I not been convinced that they have equally occurred to him : 
but there is one, and a very material one it is, to which perhaps 
he may not have givgn all the neceflary attention. I mean the 
genteeler part of our language, which owes both its riſe and progreſs 
to my fair country women, whoſe natural turn is more to the copiouſ- 
neſs, than to the correction of dition. I would not adviſe him to 
be raſh enough to proſcribe any of thoſe happy redundancies, 
and luxuriancies of expreſſion, with which they have enriched our 
language. They willingly inflict fetters, but very unwillingly ſub- 
mit to wear them. In this caſe the taſk will be ſo difficult, that 
I deſign, as a common friend, to propoſe in ſome future paper, the 
means which appear to me the moſt likely to reconcile matters. 


P. S. I hope that none of my courteous readers will upon this 
coccaſion be ſo uncourteous, as to ſuſpect me of being a hired and 
intereſted puff of this work ; for I moſt ſolemnly proteſt, that nei- 
ther Mr. Johnſon, nor any * employed by him, nor any book- 

5 ſeller or bookſellers concerned in the ſucceſs of it, have ever offered 


0 me the uſual compliment of a pair of gloves or a bottle of wine: 
N nor has even Mr. Dodſley, though my publiſher, and, as I am in- 
P formed, deeply intereſted in the ſale of this dictionary, ſo much as 
— invited me to take a bit of mutton with him. 
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SATURDAY, Dec. 3, 1754. rer. 


/HEN TI intimated. in my laſt paper ſome diſtruſt of Mr. 
Johnſon's complaiſance to the fairer part of his readers, it was 
becauſe I had a greater opinion. of his impartiality and ſeverity as a 
judge, than. of his gallantry as a fine gentleman.. And indeed I 
am well aware of the difficulties he would have to. encounter, 
if he attempted. to reconcue the polite, with the grammatical, part of 
our language. Should he, by an act of power, baniſh. and attaint 
many of the favourite words and expreſſions, with which the ladies. 
have ſo. protuſely enriched our language, he would excite the indig- 
nation of the moſt formidable, becauſe the moſt lovely, part of his 


readers : his dictionary would be condemned as a ſyſtem. of tyranny, 


and he himſelf, like the laſt Tarquin, run the riſque of being depoſed. 
So popular and ſo powerful is the female cauſe ! On the other hand, 


ſhould he, by an act of grace, admit, legitimate, and incorporate into 


our language thoſe words and expreſſions, which, haſtily begot, owe their 
birth to the incontinency of female eloquence $3. what ſevere cenſures 
might he not juſtly apprehend from the learned part of his readers, 
who do not underſtand complaiſances of that nature! 

For my own part, as I am always inclined to plead the cauſe of my 
fair fellow-ſubjects, I ſhall now take the liberty of laying before Mr. 
Johnſon thoſe arguments, which upon this occaſion may be urged 
in their favour, as introductory to the compromiſe which I ſhall hum- 
bly offer and conclude with. 

Language is.indiſputably the more e 0 province of the fair 
tex : there they ſhine, there they excel. The torrents of their elo- 
quence, eſpecially in the vituperative way, ſtun all oppoſition, and 
bear away, in one promiſcuous heap, nouns, verbs, moods, and ten- 


tes, If wards are wanting, which indeed happens but ſeldom, in- 
: — 
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dignation inſtantly makes new ones ; and I have often known four 
or five ſyllables that never met one another before, haſtily and for- 
tuitouſly jumbled into ſome word of mighty import. 

Nor is the tender part of our language leſs obliged to that ſoft 
and amiable ſex ; their love being at leaſt as productive as their in- 
dignation. Should they lament in an involuntary retirement the 


abſence of the adored object, they give new murmurs to the brook, 


new ſounds to the echo, and new notes to the plaintive Philomela. 
But when this happy copiouſneſs flows, as it often does, into gentle 
numbers, good gods ! how 1s the poetical diction enriched, and the 


poetical licence extended! Even in common converſation, I never 
ſee a pretty mouth opening to ſpeak, but I expect, and am ſeldom 


diſappointed, ſome new improvement of our language. I remember 


many expreſſive words coined in that fair mint. I aſſiſted at the birth 
of that moſt ſignificant word FLIRTATION, Which dropped from the 
moſt beautiful mouth in the world, and which has ſince received the 
ſanction of our moſt accurate Laureat in one of his comedies; Some 


mattentive and undiſcerning people have, I know, taken it to be a 


term ſynonymous with coquetry ; but I lay hold of this opportunity 


to undeceive them, and eventually to inform Mr. Johnſon, that flir- 


tation is ſhort of coquetry, and intimates only the firſt hints of ap- 
proximation, which ſubſequent coquetry may reduce to thoſe preli- 


minary articles, that commonly end in a definitive treaty. 
I was alſo a witneſs to the riſe and progreſs of that moſt impor- 


tant verb, To FUZZ ; which, if not of legitimate birth, is at leaſt of 
fair extraction. As I am not ſure that it has yet made its way into 


Mr. Johnſon's literary retirement, I think myſelf obliged to inform 


him that it is at preſent the moſt uſeful and the moſt uſed word 


in our language; ſince it means no leſs than dealing twice together 


with the ſame pack of cards, for lack's fake, at whit. 


Not contented with enriching our language by words abſolutely 


new, my fair countrywomen have gone {till farther, and improved 


it by the application and extenſion of old ones to various and very 


different fignifications. They take a word and change it, like a 
guinea into ſhillings for pocket money, to be employed in the ſe- 


veral occaſional purpoſes of the day. For inſtance, the adjective 
"TY 2 het 
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va/t and its adverb va/lly mean any thing, and are the faſhionable 
words of the moſt faſhionable people. A fine woman, under this head 
I comprehend all fine gentlemen too, not knowing in truth where to 
place them properly, is va/y oblged, or va/ty offended, va/tly glad, or 
vaſtly ſorry. Large objects are vy great, ſmall ones are v little; 
and I had lately the pleaſure to hear a fine woman pronounce, by a 
happy metonymy, a very ſmall gold ſnuff-box that was produced in 
company to be v pretty, becauſe it was va/tly httle. Mr. John- 
ſon will do well to conſider ſeriouſly to what degree he will reſtrain 
the various and extenſive ſignifications of this great word. 
Another very material point {till remains to be conſidered ; I mean 
the orthography of our language, which is at preſent very various 
and unſettled. | 
We have at preſent two very different orthographies, the pedantic, 
and the polite ; the one founded upon certain dry crabbed rules of 
etymology and grammar, the other ſingly upon the juſtneſs and deli- 
cacy of the ear. I am thoroughly perſuaded that Mr. Johnſon will 
endeavour to eſtabliſh the former ; and I pertectly agree with him, 
provided it can be quietly brought about. Spelling, as well as mu- 
ſic, 1s better performed by book, than merely by the ear, which may 
be variouſly affected by the ſame ſounds. I therefore molt earneſtly 
recommend to my fair countrywomen, as to their faithful or faith- 
leſs ſervants, the fine gentlemen of this realm, to ſurrender, as well 
for their own private as for the public utility, all their natural 
rights and privileges of miſ-ſpelling, which they have fo long en- 
joyed, and ſo vigorouſly exerted. I have really known very fatal 
conſequences attend that looſe and uncertain practice of auricular 
orthography ; of which I ſhall produce two inſtances as a ſufficient 
warning. 1 
A very fine gentleman wrote a very harmleſs innocent letter to a 
very fine lady, giving her an account of ſome trifling commiſſions, 
which he had executed according to her orders. This letter, though 
directed to the lady, was, by the miſtake of a ſervant, delivered ta, 
and opened by, her huſband ; who, finding all his attempts to un- 
derſtand it unſucceſsful, took it for granted that it was a concerted 
cypher, under which a criminal correſpondenee, not much to his 
OW) 
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own honor or advantage, was ſecretly carried on. With the letter 


in bis hand, and rage in his heart, he went immediately to his wife, 
and reproached her in the moſt injurious terms with her ſuppoſed 
infidelity. The lady, conſcious of her own innocence, calmly re- 
queſted to ſee the grounds of ſo unjuſt an accuſation ; and, being 
accuſtomed to the auricular orthography, made ſhift to read to her 
incenſed huſband the moſt inoffenſive letter that ever was written. 
The huſband was undeceived, or at leaſt wiſe enough to ſeem ſo; 
for in ſuch caſes one muſt not peremptorily decide. However, as 
ſudden impreſſions are generally pretty ſtrong, he has been obſerved 
to be more ſuſpicious ever ſince. 


The other accident had much worſe conſequences. Matters were 


happily brought, between a fine gentleman and a fine lady, to the 
deciſive period of an appointment at a third place. The place where 


is always the lover's buſineſs, he time when the lady's. Accord- 
ingly an impatient and rapturous letter from the lover ſignified to 
the lady the houſe and ſtreet where; to which a tender anſwer from 
the lady aſſented, and appointed the time when. But unfortunately, 
from the uncertainty of the lover's auricular orthography, the lady 
miſtook both houſe and ſtreet, was conveyed in a hackney chair to a 
wrong one, and in the hurry and agitation, which ladies are ſome- 
times in upon theſe occaſions, ruſhed into a houſe where ſhe hap- 
pened to be known, and her intentions conſequently diſcovered. 
In the mean time the lover paſſed three or four hours at the right 
place, in the alternate agonies of impatient and diſappointed love, 
tender fear, and anx1ous jealouſy. . 

Such examples really make one tremble ; and will, I am convinced, 
determine my fair fellow-ſubjects and their adherents to adopt, and 
ſcrupulouſly conform to, Mr. Johnſon's rules of true orthography by 
book. In return to this conceſſion, I ſeriouſly adviſe him to publiſh, 
by way of appendix to his great work, a genteel Neological dicti- 
onary, containing thoſe polite, though perhaps not ſtrictly gramma- 


tical, words and phraſes, commonly uſed, and ſometimes underſtood, 


by the beau monde. By ſuch an act of toleration, who knows but 
he may, in time, bring them within the pale of the Engliſh lan- 
guage ? The beſt Latin dictionaries have commonly a ſhort fupple- 
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mental one annexed, of the obſolete and barbarous Latin words, 
which pedants ſometimes borrow to ſhew their erudition. Surely 
then my country-women, the enrichers, the patroneſſes, and the 


harmonizers of our language, deſerve greater indulgence. I muſt 
alſo hint to Mr. Johnſon, that ſuch a ſmall ſupplemental dictionary 
will contribute infinitely to the ſale of the great one; and I make 


no queſtion but that, under the protection of that little work, the 
great one will be received in the genteeleſt houſes. We ſhall fre- 
quently meet with it in ladies drefling-rooms, lying upon the harp- 
ſichord, together with the knotting-bag, and ſignor Di-Giardino' 
incomparable concertos ; and even ſometimes in the powder-rooms 
of our young nobility, upon the ſame ſhelf with their German flute, 
their powder-maſk, and their four-horſe-Whip. 
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As I am deſirous of beginning the new year well, I ſhall devote 
this paper to the ſervice of my fair countrywomen, for whom 


I have ſo tender a concern, that I examine into their conduct with a 
kind of parental vigilance and affection. I ſincerely with to approve, 
but at the ſame time am determined to admoniſh and reprimand, 


whenever, for their ſakes, I may think it neceſſary. I will not, as 
far as in me lies, ſuffer the errors of their minds to diſgrace thoſe 
beautiful dwellings in which they are lodged ; nor will I, on the 
other hand, ſilently and quietly allow the affectation and abuſe of 
their perſons, to reflect contempt and ridicule upon their underſtand- 
ings. 
Native, artleſs beauty has long been the peculiar diſtinction of 


my fair fellow ſubjects. Our poets have long ſung their genuine 


Iles 
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lilies and roſes, and our painters have long endeavoured, though in 
vain, to imitate them: beautiful nature mocked all their art. But 


Jam now informed by perſons of unqueſtioned truth and ſagacity, 
and indeed I have obſerved but too many inſtances of it myſelf, that 


a great number of thoſe ineſtimable originals, by a ſtrange inverſion * 


of things, give the lie to their poets, and ſervilely copy their painters ; 
degrading and diſguiſing themſelves into worſe copies of bad copies 


of themſelves. It is even whiſpered about town of that excellent 
artiſt, Mr. Liotard*, that he lately refuſed a fine woman to draw 
her picture, alledging that he never copied any body's works but 


his own and GOD ALMIGHTY'S. 
I have taken great pains to inform myſelf of the growth and 


extent of this heinous crime of ſelf-painting, I had almoſt given it 


a harder name, and I am ſorry to ſay, that I have found it to be ex- 
tremely epidemical. The preſent ſtate of it, in its ſeveral degrees, 
appears to be this. | 


The inferior claſs of women, who always ape their betters, make 
uſe of a ſort of rough caſt, little fuperior to the common lath and 


plaiſter, which comes very cheap, and can be afforded out of the 
caſual profits of the evening. 


The claſs immediately above theſe, paint occaſionally, either in 
ſize or oil, which, at ſixpence per foot {quare, comes within a mode- 
rate weekly allowance. 

The generality of women of faſhion make uſe of a ſuperſine 
ſtucco, or plaiſter of Paris highly glazed, which does not require a 
daily renewal, and will, with ſome flight occaſional repairs, laſt as 


long as their curls, and ſtand a pretty ſtrong collifion. 


As for the tranſcendent and divine powder, with an exquiſite 
varniſh fuperinduced to fix it, it is by no means common, but is 
reſerved for the ladies not only of the firſt rank, but of the moſt 
conſiderable fortunes ; it being ſo very coftly, that few pin-monies 
can keep a face in it, as a face of condition ought to be Kept. Per- 
haps the ſame number of pearls oe, might be more acceptable to- 


lome lovers, than in powder upon the lady's face. 


* A celebrated limner in crayons, very faithful to nature, PK aſter having travelled in Fo of 


parts of the world, and received great encOurngertient | in England, is now retired to his own cou 
try Geneva. 
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[ would now fain undeceive my fair countrywomen of an error, 

which, groſs at it is, they too fondly entertain. They flatter them- 
ſelves that this artificial, is not diſcoverable, or diſtinguiſhable from 
native, white. But I beg leave to aſſure them, that, however well 
prepared the color may be, or however ſkilful the hand that lays 
it on, it is immediately diſcovered by the eye at a conſiderable di- 
ſtance, and by the noſe upon a nearer approach; and I over-heard 
the other day at the coffee-houſe captain Phelim M<Manus complain- 
ing, that when warm upon the face it had the moſt nauſeous taſte 
imaginable. Thus offenſive to three of the ſenſes, it is not, probably 
very inviting to a fourth. | 

Talking upon this ſubject lately with a friend, he ſaid, that, in 
his opinion, a woman who painted white, gave the public a pledge 

of her chaſtity, by fortifying it with a wall, which ſhe muſt be ſure 

that no man would deſire either to batter or ſcale. But, 1 contels, 

I did not agree with him as to the motive, though I did as to the con- 
ſequences ; which are, I believe, in general, that they loſe both 

operam et oleum. I have obſerved that many of the ſagacious land- 

lords of this great metropolis, who lett lodgings, do at the beginning 

of the winter, new vamp, paint and ſtuccd the fronts of their houſes, 

08 in order to catch the eyes of paſſengers, and engage lodgers. Now, 
to ſay the truth, I cannot help ſuſpecting that this is rather the real 
motive of my fair country women, when they thus incruſt themſelves. 
But alas! thoſe outward repairs will never tempt people to inquire 

within. The caſes are greatly different; in the former they both 

adorn and preſerve, in the latter they diſguſt and deſtroy. 

In order therefore to put an effectual ſtop to this enormity, and 
ſave, as far as I am able, the native carnations, the eyes, the teeth, 
the breath, and the reputations, of my beautiful fellow-ſubjects, I 

here give notice, that, if within one kalendar month from the date 
hereof, I allow that time for the conſumption of ſtock in hand, I 
ſhall receive any authentic teſtimonies, and I have my ſpies abroad, 
of this ſophiſtication and adulteration of the faireſt works of nature, 
I am reſolved to publiſh at full length the names of the delinquents. 
This may perhaps at firſt ſight ſeem a bold meaſure, and actions of 
Kandal and defamation may be thought of : but I go upon fate 
ground ; 
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ground; for, before I took this reſolution, I was determined to know 


all the worſt poſſible conſequences of it to myſelf, and therefore con- 
ſulted one of the moſt eminent council in England, an old acquain- 
tance and friend of mine, whoſe opinion I ſhall here moſt faithfully 
relate. | 

When I had ſtated my + iſs to him as clearly as I was able, he 
ſtroaked his chin for ſome-time, picked his noſe, and hemmed thrice, 
in order to give me his very beſt opinion. By publiſhing the 
“ names at full length in your paper, I humbly conceive,” ſaid he, 
« that you avoid all the troubleſome conſequences of innuendos. 
« But the preſent queſtion, if I apprehend it aright, ſeems to be, 
« whether you may thereby be liable to any other action, or actions, 
« which, for brevity ſake, I will not here enumerate. Now, by what 
occurs to me off-hand, and without conſulting my books, I humbly 


„ apprehend that no action will lie againſt you: but on the con- 


« trary I do conceive, and indeed take upon me to affirm, that you 
« may proceed againſt theſe criminals, for ſuch I will be bold to 
„call them, either by action or indictment ; the crime being of a 
« public and a heinous nature. Here is not only the /ppreſio veri, 
« which is highly penal, but the crimen falſi too. An action popular, 
e or of gui tam, would certainly lie; but however I Thould certainly 
prefer an indictment upon the ſtatutes of forgery, 2 Geo. II. cap. 
25. and 7 Geo. II. cap. 22 : for forgery I maintain it, it is. The 
fact, as you well know, will be tried by a jury, of whom one moi- 
„ ety will doubtleſs be plaiſterers ; ſo that it will unqueſtionably be 
« found.” Here my council pauſed for ſome time, and hemmed 
pretty often; however, I remained filent, obſerving plainly by 
his countenance that he had not finiſhed, but was thinking on. 
In a little time he reſumed his diſcourſe, and ſaid, All things 
« conſidered, Mr. Fitz-Adam, I would adviſe you to bring your in- 
« dictment upon the Black Af, 9 Geo. I. cap. 22. which is a very 
fine penal ſtatute.” I confeſs I could not check the ſudden im- 
pulſe of ſurprize, which this occaſioned in me, and interrupting him 
perhaps too haſtily, What, ſir, ſaid I, indict a woman upon the 
« Black A& for painting white £” Here my council, interrupting 
me in his turn, ſaid with ſome warmth, © Mr. Fitz-Adam, Mr. 
6. 2 «> REA 222 
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% Fitz-Adam, you, like too many others, have not ſufficiently con- 
&«& ſidered all the beauty, good ſenſe, and ſolid reaſoning, of the law. 
«© The law, fir, let me tell you, abhors all refinements, ſubtleties, 


and quibblings upon words. What is black or white to the law? 


Do you imagine that the law views colors by the rule of optics ? 
« No, God forbid it ſhould. The law makes black white, or white 
„black, according to the rules of juſtice. The law conſiders the 
“meaning, the intention, the qu animo of all actions, not their 
« external modes. Here a woman diſguiſes her face with white, 
«© as the Waltham people did with black, and with the ſame frau- 
« qulent and felonious intention. Though the color be different, 
« the guilt is the ſame in the intendment of the law. It is felony 
% without benefit of clergy, and the puniſhment is death.” As ! 
perceived that my friend had now done, I aſked his pardon tor the 
improper interruption I had given him, owned myſelf convinced, 
and offered him a fee, which he took by habit, but ſoon returned, 
by reflecting upon our long acquaintance and friendſhip. 

This, I hope, will be ſufficient to make ſuch of my fair country- 
women as are conſcious of their guilt, ſeriouſly conſider their 
danger ; though perhaps, from my natural lenity, I ſhall not pro- 
ceed againſt them with the utmoſt rigor of the law, nor follow the 
example of the ingenious author of our laſt muſical drama, who 
ſtrings up a whole row of Penelope's maids of honor. I ſhall there- 
tore content myſelf with publiſhing the names of the delinquents as 
above-mentioned ; but others may poſſibly not have the ſame indul- 
gence; and the law is open for all. 

I hall conclude this paper with a word or two of ſerious advice to 
all my readers, of all ſorts and ſexes. Let us follow nature, our 


honeſt and faithful guide, and be upon our guard againft the flat- 


tering deluſions of art, Nature may be helped and improved, but 
will not be forced or changed. All attempts in direct oppoſition to 
her are attended with ridicule, many with guilt. The woman, to 
whom nature has denied beauty, in vain endeavours to make it by 
art; as the man to whom nature has denied wit, becomes ridiculous. 
by the affectation of it: they both defeat their own purpoſes, and 
are in the caſe of the valetudinarian, who creates or increaſes his 
diſtempers by his remedies, and dies of his immoderate deſire to live. 

: | XXXV. 
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XXXV. 
THE WORLD. 


THURSDAY, Feb. 13, 1755. Ne IIit. 


1 T is very well known that religion and politics are perfectly un- 

derſtood by every body, as they require neither ſtudy nor expe- 
rience. All people therefore decide peremptorily, though often 
variouſly, upon both. 


All ſects, ſeverally ſure of being in the right; intimate, at leaſt, 


if not denounce, damnation to thoſe who differ from them, in points 


ſo clear, ſo plain, and ſo obvious. On the other hand, the infidel, 
not leſs an enthuſiaſt than any of them, though upon his own princi- 


ples he cannot damn, becauſe he knows to demonſtration that there 


is no future ſtate, would very gladly hang, as — or * the 
whole body of believers. | 

In politics, the ſects are as various and as warm: and what ſeems 
very extraordinary, is, that thoſe who have ſtudied them the moſt, 
and experienced them the longeſt, always know them the leaſt. 
Every adminiſtration is in the wrong, though they have the clue and 


ſecret of buſineſs in their hands; and not leſs than ſix millions of 


their fellow ſubjects, for I only except very young children, are 


willing and able to diſcover, cenſure, reform, and correct their errors, 


and put them in the right way. 

Theſe conſiderations, among many others, determined me origi- 
nally not to meddle with religion or politics, in which I could not 
inſtruct, and upon which I thought it not decent to trifle. 

Entertainment alone muſt be the object of an humble weekly 
author of a ſheet and a half. A certain degree of bulk is abſolutely 
neceſſary for a certain degree of dignity, either in man or book. A 
ſyſtem of ethics, to be reſpected as it ought, requires at leaſt a quarto; 
and even moral eſſays cannot decently, and with utility, appear in leſs 
than a thick octavo. But ſhould I, in my ignoble ſtate of a fugitive 
C775 ſheet 
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ſheet and a half, preſume with a grave face to cenſure folly, or with 
an angry, one to laſh vice, the porter of every well-bred family in 
town would have orders to deny me; and I ſhould forteit my place 
at the breakfaſt-table, where now, to my great honor and emolu— 
ment, I am pretty generally ſerved up. But if, by the introduc- 
tion of that wit and humor, which I believe my enemies mult allow 
me, I can without offence to the politer part of my readers ſlide in 
any uſeful moral, I will not neglect the opportunity : for I will be 
witty whenever I can, and inſtructive whenever I dare ; and when my 
fcattered leaves ſhall, like the Sibyls, come to be collected, I believe, 
J may without vanity aſſert, that they will be, at leaſt, as good oracles. 

But in this deſign too I am aware of difficulties, little inferior to 
thoſe, which diſcouraged me from meddling with religion and poli- 
| tics: for every body has wit and humor, and many have more of 
both than they, or at leaſt their friends, know what to do with. As 
they are gifts of nature, not to be acquired by art, who is there that 
thinks himſelf ſo diſinherited by nature as not to have ſome ſhare of 
them? Nay, thoſe, if ſach there are, who are modeſt enough to 
think themfelves cut off with a ſhilling, huſband that twelve-pence 
with care, and frugally ſpend their penny upon occaſion, as fly Wags, 
and dry jokers. 

In this univerſal profuſion, this prodigious plenty of wit and 
humor, I cannot help diſtruſting a little the ſucceſs, though by no 
means the merit, of my own : for I have interior conviction, that 
No man in England has ſo much. But taſtes are various, and the 
market is glutted. However, I thould hope that my candid readers 
will have the ſame regard for my opinion, which they have for moſt 
of the opinions they entertain ; that is, that they will take it upon 
truſt, efpecially as they have it from the gentleman's own mouth. 

The better to take my meafures for the future, I have endeavoured 
to trace the progreſs and reception of my paper, through the ſeveral 
claſſes of its readers. 

In families of condition, it is firſt received by the porter, who, 
yawning, juſt caſts his half-open eyes upon it, for it comes out ſo 
early as between ten and eleven ; but, finding neither the politics 
nor the caſualties of the week in it, throws it afide, and takes up m 

its 
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its ſtead a daily news-paper, in which all thoſe matters are related 
with truth and perſpicuity. 

From thence it is ſent up to Mrs. Betty, to lay upon the break faſt- 
table. She receives it in pretty much the ſame manner, finds it 
deficient in point of news, and lays it down in exchange for the 
Daily-Advertiſer, where ſhe turns with impatience to the adver- 
tiſements, to ſee what invitations are thrown out by ſingle gentle- 
men of undoubted characters, to agreeable young women of unble- 


miſhed reputations, to become either their wives or their companions. 


And, by a prudent forecaſt, ſhe particularly attends to the premiums 
ſo frequently offered, for a fine wholeſome breaſt of milk. 

When it is introduced into my lady's dreſſing- room, it undergoes 
a ſeverer examination: for, if my lord and lady ever meet, it is 
then and there. The youngeſt, probably, of the young ladies is 
appointed to read it aloud, to uſe her to read at fight. If my lord, 
who is a judge of wit, as well as of property, in the laſt reſort, gives a 
favourable nod, and ſays, it is well enough to-day, my lady, who does 
not care to contradict him in trifles, pronounces it to be charming. 
But if unfortunately my lord, with an air of diſtaſte, calls it poor Hug, 
my lady diſcovers it to be borridly ſtupid. The young family are 
unanimouſly of opinion, that the name of Adam Fitz-Adam is a 
very comical one, and enquire into the meaning of the globe in the 
frontiſpiece; by which, if any body could tell them, they might 


get a pretty notion of geography. 


In families of an inferior clafs, I meet with a fuller, though per- 
haps not a more favourable, trial. My merits and demerits are freely 
diſcuſſed. Some think me too grave, others trifling. The miſtreſs 
of the houſe, though ſhe deteſts ſcandal, wiſhes, for example's ſake 
only, that I would draw the characters, and expoſe the intrigues, of 
the fine folks. The maſter wonders that I do not give the minitters 
a rap; and concludes that I receive huſh-money. But all agree in 
ſaying facetiouſly and pleaſantly enough, that the WokrLD. does not 
inform them how the WoRLD goes. This is followed by many 
other ho mots, equally ingenious, alluding: to the title of my paper, 
and worth at leaſt the two-pence a week that it coſts. 


In 
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In thecity, for my paper has made its way to that end of the 
town, upon the ſuppoſition of its being a faſhionable -one in this, 1 
am received and conſidered in a different light. All my general re- 
flexions upon the vices or the follies of the age are, by the ladies, ſup. 
poſed to be levelled at particular perſons, or at leaſt diſcovered to be 
very applicable to ſuch and ſuch of the QuariTY. They are alſo 
thought to be very pat to ſeveral of their own neigbours and ac- 
_ quaintance ; and ſhrewd hints of the kind greatly embelliſh the 
converſation of the evening. The graver and more frugal part of 
that opulent metropolis, who do not themſelves buy, but borrow 
my paper of thoſe who do, complain that, though there is gene- 
rally room ſufficient at the end of the laſt page, I never inſert the 
price of ſtocks nor of goods at Bear key, And they are every 
one of them aſtoniſhed how certain tranſactions of the court of al- 
dermen on one hand, and of the common-council on the other, 
can poſlibly eſcape my animadverſion, ſince it is impoſſible that they 

can have eſcaped my knowledge. 

____ Such are the cenſures and difficulties, to which a poor weekly 
author is expoſed. However, I have the pleaſure, and ſomething 
more than the pleaſure, of, finding that two thouſand of my pa- 
pers are circulated weekly. This number exceeds the largeſt that 
was ever printed even of the ſpectators, which in no other reſpect do 
I pretend to equal. Such extraordinary ſucceſs would be ſufficient 
to flatter the vanity of a good author, and to turn the head of a bad 
one. But I prudently check and ſtifle thoſe growing ſentiments in 
my own breaſt, by reflecting upon the other circumitances that tend 
to my humiliation. I muſt confeſs that the preſent faſhion of curling 
the hair has proved exceedingly favourable to me : and perhaps the 
quality of my paper, as it happens to be peculiarly adapted to 
that -purpoſe, may contribute, more than its merit, to the ſale of 
it. A head that has taken a right French turn, requires, as I am 
aſſured, fourſcore curls in diſtin papers, and thoſe curls muſt be 
renewed as often as the head is combed, which is perhaps once a 
month. Four of my papers are ſufficient for that purpoſe, and 
amount only to eight pence, which is very little more than what the 
ſame quantity of plain paper would coſt. Taking it therefore all 
together, 


together, it ſeems not inconſiſtent with good ceconomy to purchaſe 
it at ſo ſmall a price. This reflection might mortify me as an au- 
thor ; but on the other hand, ſelf-love, which is ingenious in avail- 
ing itſelf of the {lighteſt favourable circumſtances, comforts me with 
the thought, that, of the prodigious number of daily and weekly papers 


that are now publiſhed, mine is perhaps the only one that is ultima- 
ny * to the head. | 


THE WOL R D. 
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LATE noble author has moſt juſtly and elegantly defined 
cuſtom to be, The reſult of the paſſions and prejudices of 


0 many, and of the deſigns of a few; the ape of reaſon, who 


e uſurps her ſeat, exerciſes her power, and is obeyed by mankind 
« in her ſtead.” | 


This definition enables us to account for the various abſurd and 


wicked cuſtoms. which have ſeyerally and ſucceſſively prevailed in 
all : ages and countries, and alſo for thoſe which unfortunately pre- 
vail in this: for they may all be traced up to the paſſions and pre- 
judices of the many, and the deſigns of a few. | 

It is certain, however, that there has not been a time, when the 
prerogative of human reaſon was more freely afferted, nor errors 
and prejudices more ably attacked and expoſed by the beſt writers, 


than now. But may not the principle of inquiry and detection be 


carried too far, or at leaſt made too general? And ſhould not a pru- 
dent diſcrimination of caſes be attended to ? 

A prejudice is by no means neceflarily, though generally thought 
ſo, an error. On the contrary, it may be a moſt unqueſtioned truth, 
though 
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184 LORD CHESTERFIELD'S 
though it be ill a prejudice in thoſe who, without any examination, 
take it upon truſt, and entertain it by habit. 

There are even ſome prejudices, founded upon error, which ought 
to be connived at, or perhaps encouraged ; their effects being more 
beneficial to ſociety, than their detection can poſſibly be. 

Human reaſon, even when improved by knowledge, and undiſ- 
turbed by the paſſions, is not an infallible, though it is our beſt, 
guide : but, unimproved by knowledge, and adulterated by paſſion, 
it becomes the moſt dangerous one; conſtituting obſtinate wrong- 
headedneſs, and dignifying, nay almoſt ſanctifying, error. 

The bulk of mankind have neither leiſure nor knowledge ſuffi- 

cient to reaſon right : why then ſhould they be taught to reaſon at 
all? Will not honeſt inſtinct prompt, and wholſome Pre) judices 
guide them, much better than half reaſoning ? 
The power of the magiſtrate to puniſh bad, and the authority 
of thoſe of ſuperior rank to ſet good examples, properly exerted, 
would probably be of more diffuſive advantage to ſociety, than the 
moſt learned, theological, philoſophical, moral and cafuiſtical diſſer- 
tations. As for inſtance. 

An honeſt cobler in his ſtall thinks and calls himſelf a . ho- 
neſt proteſtant; and if he lives at the city end of the town, pro- 
bably goes to his pariſh church on Sundays. Would it be honeſt, 
would it be wiſe, to ſay to this cobler, “ Friend, you only think your- 
„ ſelf a member of the church of England; but in reality you 
are not one, ſince you are only ſo from habit and prejudice, not 
& from examination and reflection. But ſtudy the ableſt controver- 
„„ fijal writers of the popiſh and reformed churches ; read Bellar- 
% mine, Chillingworth, and Stillingfleet, and then you may juſtly 
« call yourſelf, what in truth you are not now, a proteſtant.” 

Should our mender of ſhoes follow this advice, which I hope he 
would not, a uſeful cobler would molt certainly be loſt, in a uſeleſs 
polemic, and a ſcurvy logician. 3 
It would be juſt the ſame thing in morals. Our cobler received 
from his parents that beſt and ſhorteſt of all chriſtian and moral 
precepts, * Do as you would be done by:“ he adopted it without 
much examination, and ſcrupulouſly practiſed it in general, Rouge 
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with ſome few exceptions perhaps in his own trade. But ſhould 
ſome philoſopher, for the advancement of trath and knowledge, 
aſſure this cobler, „That his honeſty was mere prejudice and ha- 


bit, becauſe he had never ſufficiently confidered the relation and 


« fitneſs of things, nor contemplated the beauty of virtue; but 
& that, if he would carefully ſtudy the Characteriſtics, the Moral 
« Philoſopher, and thirty or forty volumes more upon that ſubject, 
he might then, and not till then, juſtly call himſelf an honeſt 
man 3” what would become of the honeſty of the cobler after this 
uſeful diſcovery, do not know : but this I "uy well know, that he 
1 no longer be MY cobler. 


I ſhall borrow him in two inſtances more, and then leave him to 


* 


CC 
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his honeſt, uſeful, homeſpun prejudices, which halt-knowledge and 


leſs reaſoning will, I hope, never tempt him to lay aſide. | 

My cobler is alſo a politician. ' He reads the firſt news-papers he 
can get, deſtrous to be informed of the ſtate of affairs in Europe, and 
of the ſtreet robberies in London. He has not, I preſume, analyſed 
the intereſts of the reſpective countries of Europe, nor deeply con- 
ſidered thoſe of his own : ſtill leſs is he ſyſtematically informed of 
the political duties of a citizen and a ſubjet. But his heart and his 
habit ſupply thoſe detects. He glows with zeal for the honor and 


proſperity of old England; he will fight for it, if there be occaſion, 


and drink to it perhaps a little too often, and too much. However, 
is it not to be wiſhed that there were in this country fix millions of 


ſuch honeſt and zealous, though uninformed, citizens? 


All theſe unreflected and unexamined opinions of our cobler, though 
prejudices in him, are in themſelves undoubted and demonſtrable 
truths, and ought therefore to be cheriſhed even in their coarſeſt 
dreſs. But I ſhall now give an inſtance of a common prejudice in 
this country, which is the reſult of error, and which yet I believe 
no man in his ſenſes would deſire ſhould be expoſed or removed. 

Our honeſt cobler is thoroughly convinced, as his forefathers were 
for many centuries, that one Engliſhman can beat three Frenchmen); 


and, in that Perſuaſion, he would by no means decline the trial. 


Now, though in my own private opinion, deduced from phyſical 


Principles, I am apt to believe that one En gliſhman could beat no 
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more than two Frenchmen of equal ſtrength and ſize with himſelf, 
I ſhould however be. very unwilling to undeceive him of that uſeful 
and fanguine error, which: certainly made his countrymen triumph 
in the fields of Poictiers and Crecy.. 

But there are prejudices of a very different nature from thefe : pre- 
judices not only founded on original error, but that gave birth and 
ſanction to the moſt abſurd, extravagant, in and immoral 
cuſtoms. ä | 

Honor, that ſacred name, which ought to mean the ſpirit, the ſu- 
pererogation of virtue, is, by cuſtom, profaned, reduced, and ſhrank 
to mean only a readineſs to fight a duel upon either a. real or an 
imaginary affront, and not to cheat at play. No vices nor immora- 
lities. whatſoever blaſt this. faſhionable character, but rather, on 
the contrary,, dignify and adorn. it :. and. what: ſhould baniſh 2 
man from all ſociety, recommends him in general to the beſt.. He 
may, with great honor, ſtarve the tradeſmen, who by their induſtry, 

fupply not only his wants, but his. luxury; he may debauch his 
friend's wife, daughter, or ſiſter; he may, in ſhort, unboundedly 
gratify every appetite, paſſion, and intereſt, and. fcatter deſolation 
round: him, if he be but ready for ſingle combat, and a ſcrupulous 
obſerver of all the moral obligations of a gameſter. 

Theſe are the prejudices for wit to ridicule, for ſatire to laſh, for 
the rigor of the law to puniſh, and, (which would be the moſt effectual 
of all,) for faſhion: to diſcountenance and. proſcribe. And theſe ſhall in 
their turns be the ſubjects of ſome future papers. 


XXXVII. 
THE W OR I. D. 
| SATURDAY, Feb. 27, 17 5 5. | ff + of 
HE cuſtom of DutLLING. is moſt evidently “ the reſult of the 
paſſions of the many, and, of the deſigns of a few ;” but here 


the definition ſtops ; ſince, far from being“ the ape of reafon,” it 
6 prevails 
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prevails in open defiance of it. It is the manifeſt offspring of bar- 
barity and folly, a monſtrous birth, and diftinguiſhed by the moſt 
ſhocking and ridiculous marks of both its parents. 

I would not willingly give offence to the politer part of my readers, 
whom I acknowledge to be my beſt cuſtomers, and therefore I will 
not fo much as hint at the impiety of this practice; nor will I labor 
to ſhew how repugnant it is to inſtinct, reaſon, and every moral and 
ſocial obligation, even to the faſhionable fitneſs of things. Viewed 
on the criminal fide, it excites horror; on the abſurd fide, it is an 
inexhauſtible fund of ridicule. The guilt has been conſidered and 
expoſed by abler pens than mine, and indeed ought to be cenſured 
with more dignity than a fugitive weekly paper can pretend to: I 
ſhall therefore content myſelf with ridiculing the folly of it. 

The antients moſt certainly have had very imperfect notions 
of HoNoR, for they had none of DUELLING. One reads, it is true, 
of murders committed every now and then among the Greeks and 
Romans, prompted only by intereſt or revenge, and performed with- 
out the leaſt Attic politeneſs, or Roman urbanity. No letters of 
gentle invitation were ſent to any man to-come and have his throat 
cut the next morning.; and we may obſerve that Milo had not the 
common decency to give Clodius, the moſt profligate of men, the 
moſt dangerous of citizens, and his own inveterate enemy, an 

equal chance of deftroying him. | 
This delicacy of fentiment, this refinement of manners, was 
reſerved for the politer Goths, Viſigoths, Oſtrogoths, Vandals, &c. to 
introduce, cultivate, and eſtabliſh. I muſt confeſs that they have 
generally been conſidered as barbarous nations; and to be ſure there 
are ſome circumſtances which ſeem to favour that opinion. They 
made open war upon learning, and gave no quarter even to the 
monuments of arts and ſciences. But then it muſt be owned, o 
the other hand, that upon thoſe ruins, they eſtabliſned the honor- 
able and noble ſcience of HouIcipE, dignified, exalted, and aſcer- 
tained TRUE HoNOR, worſhipped it as their deity, and ſacrificed to it 
hecatombs of human victims. | 

In thoſe happy days, HoxoR, that is, ſingle combat, was the great 
and unerring teſt of civil rights, moral actions, and ſound doctrines. 
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It was ſanctified by the church, and the churchmen were occaſion- 
ally allowed the honor and pleaſure of it; for we read of many 
inſtances of DUELs between men and prieſts. Nay, it was, without 
appeal, the infallible teſt of female chaſtity, If a princeſs, or any 
lady of diſtinction, was ſuſpected of a little incontinency, ſome brave 
champion, who was commonly privy to, or perhaps the author of it, 
ſtood forth in her defence, and aſſerted her innocence with the 
point of his ſword or lance. If, by his activity, ſkill, ſtrength and 
courage, he murdered the accuſer, the lady was ſpotleſs; but, if her 
champion fell, her guilt was manifeſt. This heroic gallantry in 
defence of the fair, I preſume, occaſioned that aſſociation of ideas, 
otherwiſe ſeemingly unrelative to each other, of the Brave and 
the FAIR: for indeed in thoſe days it behoved a lady, who had 
the leaſt regard for her reputation, to chuſe a lover of uncommon 
activity, ſtrength, and courage. This notion, as I am well affured, 
fill prevails in many reputable families about Covent- garden, where 
the BRAVE in the kitchen, are AFL within call of the Fair in 
the firſt or ſecond floor. 

By this ſummary method of proceeding, the quibbles, the delays 
and the expence of the law were avoided, and the troubleſome 
ſhackles of the goſpel knocked off; HoNoR ruling in their ſtead. 
To prove the utility and juſtice of this method, I cannot help 
mentioning a very extraordinary DUEL betwen a man of diſtinction 
and a dog, in the year 1371, in preſence of king Charles the 
fifth of France. Both the relation and the print of this DUEL are 
to be found in father Monfaucon. 

A gentleman of the court was pe to FORO murdered 
another, who had been miſſing for ſome days. This ſufpicion 
aroſe from the mute teſtimony of the abſent perſon's dog, a large 
Iriſh greyhound, who with uncommon rage attacked this ſuppoſed 
murderer wherever he met him. As he was a gentleman, and a 
man of very nice honor, though by the way he really had murdered 
the man, he could not bear lying under ſo diſhonorable a ſuſpicion, 
and therefore applied to the king for leave to juſtify his innocence 
by ſingle combat with the ſaid dog. The king, being a great lover 
of juſtice, granted his ſuit, ordered lifts to be made ready, appointed 

| the 
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the time, and named the weapons. The gentleman was to have 
an offenſive club in his hand, the dog a defenſive tub to ret, to 
occaſionally. The Iriſh greyhound willingly met this fair: 

at the time and place appointed; for it has always been obſ 
of that particular breed, that they have an uncommon alacrit at 
ſingle combat. They fought, the dog prevailed, and almoſt killed 
the honorable gentleman, who had then the honor to confeſs his 
guilt, and of being hanged for it in a few days. 

When letters, arts, and ſciences, revived in Europe, the 855 
of HOMICIDE was farther cultivated and improved. If, on the one 
hand, it. loſt a little of the extent of its juridiction, on the other, it 
acquired great preciſion, clearneſs, and beauty, by the care and 
pains of the very beſt Italian and Spaniſh authors, who reduced it 
into a regular body, and delighted the world with their admirable 
codes, digeſts, pandects, and reports, della cavallere/ca, in ſome hun- 
dreds of volumes. Almoſt all poſſible caſes of HoN OR were conſi- 
dered and ſtated ; two-and-thirty different ſorts of hes were diſtin- 
guiſhed, and the adequate fatisfaftion neceflary for each, was, with 
great ſolidity and preciſion aſcertained. A kick with a thin ſhoe was: 
declared more injurious to honor, though not ſo painful to the part 
kicked, than a kick with a thick ſhoe ; and in ſhort, a thouſand other 
diſcoveries of the like nature, equally beneficial to ſociety, were 
communicated to the world in thoſe voluminous treaſures of 
HONOR. 

In the preſent degenerate age, the fundamental laws of HONOR 
are exploded and ridiculed, and ſingle combat thought a very un- 
certain, and even unjuſt, deciſion of civil property, female chaſtity, 
and criminal accuſations; but I would humbly aſk, why ? Is not 
ſingle combat as juſt a deciſion of any other thing whatſoever, 
as it is of veracity, the caſe to which it is now in a manner confined? 
Jam of opinion that there are more men in the world who lie and 
fight too, than there are who will lie and not fight; becauſe I believe 
there are more men in the world who have, than who want, courage. 
But, if fighting is the teſt of veracity, my readers of 3 HOES will, 
I hope, pardon me, when I ſay, that mY future i and "Ms : 
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ches after truth ſhall be altogether confined to the three regime nt; 
of guards. | 

'l here is one reaſon indeed, which makes me ruſpe that a Dl. 
may not always be the infallible criterion of veracity, and that is, 
that the combatants very rarely meet upon equal terms. I beg leave 
to ſtate a caſe, which may very probably, and not even unfrequently 
happen, and which yet is not * for, nor even mentioned in 
the INSTITUTES OF HONOR. | 

A very lean, flender, active young fellow of great HONOR, Weigh- 
ing perhaps not quite twelve ſtone, and who has from his youth 
taken leſſons of xomicips from a murder-maſter, has, or thinks he 
has, a point of honor to diſcuſs with an unweildy, fat, middle-aged 
gentleman, of nice HoNoR likewiſe, weighing four-and-twenty ſtone, 
and who in his youth may not poſſibly have had the ſame commend- 
able application to the noble ſcience of HoMICIBE. The lean gentle- 
man ſends a very civil letter to the fat one, inviting him to come 
and be killed by him the next morning in Hyde-park. Should the 
fat gentleman accept this invitation, and waddle to the place appoint- 
ed, he goes to inevitable ſlaughter. Now, upon this ſtate of the 
caſe, might not the fat gentleman, conſiſtent with the rules of 


HONOR, return the following anſwer to the invitation of the lean 
One? | | 


4 81 R, 


„ 1 find by your letter that you do me the juſtice to believe, that 
* have the true notions of honor that become a gentleman ; and I 
hope I ſhall never give you reaſon to change your opinion. As 1 
entertain the ſame opinion of you, I muſt ſappoſe that you will 
not deſire that we ſhould meet upon unequal terms, which muſt 
be the caſe were we to meet to-morrow. At preſent J unfor- 
tunately weigh four-and-twenty ſtone, and I gueſs that you do not 
« exceed twelve. From this circumſtance ſingly, I am doubly the 
% mark that you are; but beſides this, you are active, and I am 
* unwelldy, I therefore propoſe to you, that from this day for- 
« wards, 
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« wards, we ſeverally endeavour by all poſſible means, you to 
« fatten, and I to waſte, till we can meet at the medium of eigh- 
« teen ſtone. I will loſe no time on my part, being impatient to 
« prove to you that I am not quite unworthy of the good — 
which you are pleaſed to expreſs of, 


i 
7 
Your very humble ſervant. | 


„% P. S. I believe it may not be amiſs for us to communicate to: 
« each other, from time to time, our gradations of increaſe 
or decreaſe, . towards the deſired medium, in which, I pre- 
„ ſume, two or three pounds more or leſs, on either ſide, 
6 ought not to be conſidered.” | 


This, among many more caſes that 1 could mention, ſufficiently 
proves, not only the expediency, but the neceſſity, of reſtoring, 
reviſing, and perhaps adding to, the practice, rules, and ſtatutes, of 
ſingle combat, as it flouriihed in the fittcenti: aud ſixteenth centuries.. 
I grant that it would probably make the common law uſeleſs ; but 
little, trifling, and private. intereſts ought not to ſtand in the way of. 
great, public, and NOR advantages. 


XXXVIII. 


THE WORLD. 


THURDSAY, March 6, 1755. Ne 114. 


HE notion of BIRTEH, as it is commonly called and eſtabliſned 


ot by cuſtom, is alſo the manifeſt reſult of the pręjudices of the many, 
. and of the deſigns of a few. It is the child of Pride and Folly, coupled 
4 together by that induſtrious pandar Self-love. It is ſurely the ſtrongeſt 
| 


| inſtance, and the weakeſt prop, of human vanity. If it means any 
b ; CL SUS thing 
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bing, it meatts a long! lineal deſcent from's founder, whoſe induſtry 
or good fortune, whofe merit, or perhaps whoſe guilt, has enabled 
his poſterity to live uſeleſs to ſociety, and to tranſmit to theirs their 
pride and their patrimony. However, this extravagant notion, this 
chimerical advantage, the effect of blind chance, where prudence 
and option cannot even pretend to have the leaſt ſhare, is that pry 
which, by a kind of Egyptian ſuperſtition, cuſtom all over Europe 


has deified, and at whoſe tawdry ſhrine good ſenſe, good manners, 


and good nature, are daily ſacrificed, 

The vulgar diſtinction between people of BIRTH and people of 
NO BIRTH Will probably puzzle the crifics and antiquaries of the 
thirtieth or fortieth centuries, when, in their judicious or laborious 
reſearches into the cuſtoms and manners of theſe preſent times, they 
ſhall have reaſon to ſuppoſe, that in the ſixteenth, ſeventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries, the iſland of Great Britain was inhabited by two 
ſorts of people, fome BoRN, bruit the much greater number UNBORN, 
The fact will appear ſo incredible, that it will certainly be believed; 
the only difficulty will be how to account for it; and that, as it 
commonly does, will en groſs the attention of the learned. The caſe 
of Cadmus's men will doubtleſs be urged as a caſe in point, to prove 
the poſſibility of the thing; and the truth of it will be confirmed by 
the records of the univerſity of Oxford, where it will appear that an 
unborn perſon, called for that reaſon Terre Filius, annually enter- 
tained that univerſity with an oration in the theatre. 

I therefore take with pleaſure this opportunity of explaining 
and clearing up this difficulty to my remoteſt ſucceſſors in the repub- 
lic of letters, by giving them the true meaning of the ſeveral expret- 
ſions of GREAT BIRTH, 'NOBLE BIRTH, and NO'BIRTH AT ALL. 

Great and illuſtrious BIRTH is aſcertained and authenticated by a 
pedigree carefully, preſerved in the family, which takes at leaſt an 
hour's time to unroll, and,when unrolled, diſcloſes twenty intermar- 
riages of valiant and puiſſant Geoffreys and Hildebrands, with as 
many chaſte and pious Blaunches and Mauds, before the Conqueſt, 
not without here and there a daſh of the Plantagenets. But, if un- 
fortunately the inſolent worms ſhould have devoured the pedigree 
as well as the perſons of the illuſtrious family, that defect may be 

ſupplied 


ſupplied by the authenfic records of the heralds office, that ineſti- 


knights, and eſquires, have the honor of being BORN. 
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mable repoſitory of good ſenſe and uſeful knowledge. If this 
not, it is no great matter; for, being ſo ſolid a good in itſelf, it wants 


no borrowed advantages, and is unqueſtionably the moſt pleaſing 
ſentiment, that a truly generous mind is capable of feeling. 


NOBLE BIRTH implies only a peerage in the family. Anceſtors 


are by no means neceſſary for this kind of birth; the patent is the 
midwife of it, and the very firſt deſcent is noble. 


however modern, are dignified by the cororet and mantle ; but the 


family livery 1s ſometimes, for very good reaſons, laid aſide. 
BIRTH, ſingly, and without an epithet, extends, I cannot poſſibly 


ſay how far, but negatively it ſtops where uſeful arts and induſtry 
begin. Merchants, tradeſmen, yeomen, farmers, and ploughmen, 
are not BORN, Or at leaſt in ſo mean a way as not to deſerve that 
name ; and it is perhaps for that reaſon that their mothers are ſaid 


to be delivered, rather than br0ught to bed of them. But baronets, 


I-nwſt confeſs that, before I got the key to this faſhionable lan- 


guage, I was a good deal puzzled myſelf with the diſtinction between 
BIRTH and No BIRTH ; and, having no other guide than my own 
weak reaſon, I miſtook the matter moſt groſly. 1 fooliſhly ima- 


gined that we/l born, meant born with a ſound mind in a ſound body; 


a healthy, ſtrong conſtitution, joined to a good heart and a good 


underſtanding. But I never ſuſpected that it could poſhbly mean 
the ſhrivelled, taſteleſs fruit of an old genealogical tree. I com- 


collection of foſſils and minerals, lately fold, ſufficiently proves her 
{ſkill and reſearches in the moſt recondite parts of nature. She, 


with that frankneſs and humanity which were natural to her, aſſu- 
red me that it was all a vulgar error, in which however the nobility _ 


and gentry prided themſelves, but that in truth ſhe had never ob- 
ſerved the children of the quality to be wholſomer and ſtronger than 


certain cauſes, which I ſhall not here ſpecity. This natural, and, 
VoL. I. | 4 B | I dare 


GREAT BIRTH is graced with a peerage, ſo much the better, but if 


The family arms, 


municated my doubts, and applied for information, to my late worthy 
and curious friend the celebrated Mrs. Kennon, whoſe valuable 


others, but rather the contrary ; which difference ſhe imputed to 
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I dare ſay, to the beſt of her obſervation, true, account confirmed me 
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in my former philoſophical error. But fall, not thoroughly ſatiſ- 
fied with it, and thinking that there muſt be ſomething more in what 
was ſo univerſally valued, I determined to get ſome farther infor- 
mation, by addreſſing myſelf to a perſon of vait, immenſe, prodi- 
gious BIRTH, and deſcended a7avis regibus, with whom 1 have the 
honor of being acquainted. As he expatiates willingly upon that 
ſubject, it was very eaſy for me to ſet him a going upon it, inſomuch, 
that, upon ſome few doubts which I humbly ſuggeſted to him, he 
ſpoke to me in the following manner. 

I believe, Mr. Fitz-Adam, you are not, for nobody is, ignorant 
„ of the antiquity of my family, which by authentic records I can 
trace to king Alfred, ſome of whoſe blood runs at this moment in 
« my veins, and I will not conceal from you that I find infinite 
& inward comfort and ſatisfaction in that reflection. Let people of 
« NO BIRTH laugh as much as they pleale at theſe notions ; they are 
« not imaginary; they are real; they are folid; and whoever is 
„ WELL BORN, is glad that he is ſo. A merchant, a tradefman, a 
«© yeoman, a farmer, and ſuch ſort of people, may perhaps have 
«© common honeſty and vulgar virtues ; but, take my word for it, 
the more refined and generous ſentiments of honor, courage, and 
« magnanimity, can only flow in antient and noble blood. What 
« ſhall animate a tradeſman or mean-born man to any great 
« and heroic virtues? Shall it be the examples of his. anceſtors ? 
« He has none. Or ſhall it be that impure blood that rather ſtag- 


„ nates than circulates in his veins? No; ANTIENT BIRTH and 
„% NOBLE BLOOD are the only true ſources of. great virtues. This 


„truth appears even among brutes, who, we obſerve, never dege- 
« nerate, except in cates of miſalliances with their inferiors. Are 


not the pedigrees of horſes, cocks, &c. carefully preſerved, as the 
: never-failing proofs of their ſwiftneſs and courage? I repeat it 


„“ again, BIRTH is an ineſtimable advantage, not to be e 


“ underitood but by thoſe who have it.” 

My friend was going on, and, to ſay the truth, growing dull, 
when I took the liberty of interrupting him, by acknowledging that 
the cogency of his arguments, and the ſelf-evidence of his facts, had 
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entirely removed all my doubts, and convinced me of the unſpeak- 
able advantages of ILLUST RIOUS BIRTH, and unfortunately I added, 
that my own vanity was greatly flattered by it, in conſequence of 
my being lineally deſcended from the firſt man. Upon this my 
friend looked grave, and ſeemed rather diſpleaſed; whether from a 
ſuſpicion that I was jeſting, or upon an apprehenſion that I meant 
to out-de/cend him, I cannot determine; for he contented himſelf 
with ſaying, That is not a neceſſary conſequence neither, Mr. 
« Fitz-Adam, fince I have read ſomewhere or other of pre-adamites, 
« which opinion did not ſeem to me an abſurd one.” 

Here I took my leave of him, and went home full of reflections 
upon the aſtoniſhing power of ſelf- love, that can extract comfort and 
pleaſure from ſuch groundleſs, abſurd, and extravagant prejudices. 
In all other reſpects my friend is neither a fool nor a madman, and 
can talk very rationally upon any rational ſubject. But ſuch is the 
inconſiſtency both of the human mind and the human heart, that 


one muſt not form a general Judgment of either, from one glaring 
error, or one ſhining excellence. 


XXXIX. 
THE W OR IL o. 
THURSDAY, April 17, 1735. No 1280. 


Me: OS T 3 complain of fortune, few of nature; and the 
kinder they think the latter has been to them, the more they 
murmur at what they call the injuſtice of the former. 

Why have-not I the riches, the rank, the power, of ſuch and 
ſuch, is the common expoſtulation with fortune : but why have not 
'F the merit, the talents, the wit, or the beauty, of ſuch and ſuch . 
others, is a reproach rarely or never made to nature. 

The truth is, that nature, ſeldom profuſe, and ſeldom niggardly, 
has diſtributed her gifts more equally than ſhe is generally ſuppoſed 
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to have done. Education and ſituation make the great difference, 
Culture improves, and occaſions elicit, natural talents. I make no 
doubt but that there are potentially, if I may uſe that pedantic word, 
many Bacons, Lockes, Newtons, Cæſars, Cromwells, and Marlbo- 
roughs, at the plough-tail, behind counters, and, perhaps, even 
among the nobility ; but the ſoil muſt be cultivated, and the ſeaſons 
favourable, for the fruit to have all its ſpirit and flavor. 
If ſometimes our common parent has been a little partial, and not 
kept the ſcales quite even; if one preponderates too much, we 


throw into the lighter a due counterpoiſe of vanity, which never 


fails to ſet all right. Hence it happens, that hardly any one man 
would, without reſerve, and in every particular, — with any 
other. 

Though all are thus ſatisfied with the diſpenſations of nature, 
how few liſten to her voice ! how few follow her as a guide! In 
vain ſhe points out to us the plain and dire& way to truth; vanity, 


Fancy, affectation, and faſhion, aſſume her _ and wind us 


through fairy-ground to folly and error. 
Theſe deviations from nature are often attended by ſerious conſe- 


quences, and always by ridiculous ones ; tor there is nothing truer 


than the trite obſervation, © that people are never ridiculous for 
being what they really are, but for affecting what they really are 
« not.” Afﬀectation is the only ſource, and at the ſame time, the 
only juſtifiable object, of ridicule. No man whatſoever, be his pre- 
tenſions what they will, has a natural right to be ridiculous : it is 
an acquired right, and not to be acquired without ſome induſtry ; 
which perhaps is the reaſon why ſo many people are ſo jealous and 


tenacious of it. Even ſome people's victs are not their own, but 


aftected and adopted, though at the ſame time unenjoyed, in hopes 


of ſhining in thoſe faſhionable ſocieties, where the reputation of 


certain vices gives luſtre. In theſe caſes, the execution is com- 
monly as aukward, as the deſign is abſurd; and the ridicule equals 
the guilt. 

This calls to my mind a thing, that really a not many years 
ago. A young fellow of ſome rank and fortune, juſt let looſe from 
the univerſity, reſolved, in order to make a figure in the world, to 

aſſume 
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aſſume the ſhining character of, what he called, a rake. By way of 
learning the rudiments of his intended profeſſion, he frequented the 
theatres, where he was often drunk, and always noiſy. Being one 
night at the repreſentation of that moſt abſurd play, the Libertine 
deſtroyed, he was ſo charmed with the profligacy of the hero of the 
piece, that, to the edification of the audience, he ſwore many oaths. 
that he would be the libertine de/royed. A diſcreet friend of his 
who ſat by him, kindly repreſented to him, that to be the /bertine 
was a laudable deſign, which he greatly approved of; but that to be 
the libertine de/royed, ſeemed to him an unneceſſary part of his- 
plan, and rather raſh. He perſiſted, however, in his firſt reſolu- 
tion, and inſiſted upon being the libertine, and defroyed. Proba- 
bly he was ſo; at leaſt the preſumption is in his favour. There 
are, I am perſuaded, ſo many caſes of this nature, that for my own: 
part I would deſire no greater ſtep towards the reformation of man- 
ners for the next twenty n than that our people ſhould. have no- 
vices but eu own. 
The blockhead who affects wiſdom, becauſe nature Has given 
him dulneſs, becomes ridiculous only by his adopted character; 
whereas he might have ſtagnated unobſerved in his native mud, or 
perhaps have engroſſed deeds, collected ſhells,. and ſtudied heraldry, 
or logic, with ſome ſucceſs. 
Ihe ſhining coxcomb aims at all, and decides finally upon every: 

thing, becauſe nature has givers him pertneſs. The degree of parts 
and animal ſpirits, neceſſary to conſtitute that character, if properly 
applied, might have made him uſeful in many parts of life; but his 
aftectation and preſumption make him uſeleſs | in moſt, and ridiculous 
in all. 

The ſeptuagenary fine gentleman might probably, from his long 
experience and knowledge of the world, be eſteemed and reſpected 
in the ſeveral relations of domeſtic lite, which, at his age, nature 
points out to him: he will moſt ridiculouſly {pin out the rotten. 
thread of his former gallantries. He dreſſes, languiſhes, ogles, as 
he did at five-and- twenty; and modeſtly intimates that he is not 
without a bonne fortune; which bonne fortune at laſt appears to be 
the proſtitute he had long kept, not to himſelf, whom he marries. 

| and 
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beauty unpardonably continue, increaſe even with her years, and 


riqdicule her ſhrivelled or her overgrown carcaſe. She totters or 


ſhare of it, thought themſelves the wiſeſt. 
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and owns, becauſe 7he poor girls was /o fond of — and ſo deſi Irous to 
be made an honeſt Woman. _ | - 

The ſexagenary widow remembers that ſhe was handſome, but 


forgets that it was thirty years ago, and thinks herſelf ſo, or at leaſt, 
very Iigeable, ſtill. The pardonable affectations of her youth and 


are doubly exerted in hopes of concealing the number. All the 
gaudy glittering parts of dreſs, which rather degraded than adorned 
her beauty in its bloom, now expoſe to the higheſt and juſteſt 


ſweats under the load of her jewels, embroideries, and brocades, 0 
which, like ſo many Egyptian hieroglyphics, {ſerve only to authenti- t] 
cate the venerable antiquity of her auguſt mummy. Her eyes dimly K 
twinkle tenderneſs, or leer deſire: their language, however inelegant, —_ -- 
15 intelligible, and the halt-pay captain underſtands it. He addrefles f 
his vows to her vanity, which aſſures her they are ſincere. She 'j 
pities him, and prefers him to credit, decency, and every ſocial duty, f 
He tenderly prefers her, though not without ſome heſitation, to a 
Fail, | 7 
Self-love, kept within due bounds, is a natural and uſeful ſenti- r 
ment. It is, in truth, ſocial love too, as Mr. Pope has very juſtly U 
obſerved : it is the ſpring of many good actions, and of no ridicu- n 
lous ones. But ſelf-flattery is only the ape or caricatura of ſelf-love, t 
and reſembles it no more than to heighten the ridicule. Like 6 
other flattery, it is the moſt profuſely beſtowed and greedily ſwal- t 
lowed, where it is the leaſt deſerved. I will conclude this ſubject c 
with the ſubſtance of a fable of the ingenious monſieur De La Motte, 6 
which ſeems not unapplicable to it. i 
Jupiter made a lottery in heaven, in which mortals, as well as | 
gods, were allowed to have tickets. The prize was wisDoM ; and i 
Minerva got it. The mortals murmured, and accuſed the gods of l 
foul play. Jupiter, to wipe off this aſperſion, declared another ! 
Jottery, for mortals ſingly and exclufively of the gods. The prize 
was FOLLY. They got it, and ſhared it among themſelves. All 


were ſatisfied. The loſs of WISDOM was neither regretted nor re- 
Membered ; FOLLY ſupplied its place, and thoſe who had the largeſt 
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| HAVE ſo tender a regard for” my fair countrywomen, that 1 
moſt heartily congratulate them upon the approaching meeting 
of the parliament, which I conſider, and I believe they do ſo too, as 
the general gaol delivery of the ſeveral counties of the united 
kingdom. | | | 
That beautiful part of our ſpecies once engroſſed my cares; they 
{311 ſhare them: I have been exceedingly affected all the ſummer 
with the thoughts of their captivity, and have felt a ſympathetic Oe | 
for them. 
In truth, what can be more moving, than to imagine a fine wo- 
man of the higheſt rank and faſhion, torn from all the elegant and 
refined pleaſures of the metropolis ; hurried by a mercileſs huſband 
into country captivity, and there expofed to the incurſions of the 
neighbouring knights, ſquires, and parſons, their wives, ſons, daugh- 
ters, dogs, and horſes ? The metropolis was at once the ſeat of her 
empire, and the theatre of her joys. Exiled from thence, how great 
the fall! how dreadful the priſon ! Methinks I ſee her ſitting in her 
dreſſing- room at the manſion-ſeat, ſublimely ſullen, like a dethroned 
eaſtern monarch. Some few books, ſcattered up and down, ſeem to 
imply that ſhe finds no conſolation in any. The unopened knotting- 
bag ſpeaks her painful leiſure. Inſenſible to the proffered endear- 
ments of her tender infants, they are ſent away for being ſo abo- 
minably noiſy. Her dreſs is even neglected, and her complexion 
laid by. I am not aſhamed to own my weakneſs, if it be one; 
for J confeſs that this image ſtruck me ſo ſtrongly, dwelt upon my 
mind fo long, that it drew tears from my eyes. 
The prorogation of the parliament laſt ſpring was the fatal fore-. 
runner of this ſummer captivity, I was well aware of it, and had 
tome 
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ſome thoughts of preparing a ſhort treatiſe of conſolation, which 
1 would have preſented to my fair countrywomen, in two or three 
weekly papers, to have accompanied them in their exile : but I 
muſt own that I found the attempt greatly above my ſtrength ; and 
an inadequate conſolation only redoubles the griet, by reviving in 
the mind the cauſe of it. Thus at a loſs, I ſearched, as every mo- 
deft modern ſhould do, the antients, in order to ſay in Engliſh, 
whatever they had ſaid in Latin or Greek upon the like occaſion ; 
but, far from finding any caſe in point, I could not find one in any 

degree like it. I particularly conſulted Cicero, upon that exile which 
| he hore ſo very indifferently himſelf ; but, to my great ſurprize, 
could not meet with one ſingle word of conſolation, addreſſed or 
adapted to the fair and tender part of his ſpecies. To ſay the truth, 
that philoſopher ſeems to have had either a contempt for, or an aver- 
ſion to, the fair ſex; for it is very obſervable, that even in his effay 
upon old age, there is not one fingle period addreſſed directly and 
excluſively to them; whereas I humbly preſume that an old wo- 
man wants at leaſt as much, if not more, comfort, than an old 
man. Far be it from me to offer them that refined ſtoical argu- 
ment to prove that exile can be no misfortune, becauſe the exiled 
perſons can always carry their virtue along with them, if they pleaſe. 
However, though I could adminiſter no adequate comfort to 
my fair fellow-ſubjects under their country captivity, my tender con- 
cern for them prompts me to offer them ſome advice upon their ap- 
proaching liberty. 

As there muſt have been, during this ſuſpenſion, I will not ſay 
only of pleaſure, but, in a manner, of exiſtence, a conſiderable 
ſaving in the article of pin-money, I earneſtly recommend to them, 
immediately upon their coming to town, to apply that finking fund 
to the diſcharge of debts already incurred, and not divert it to the 
current ſervice of the enſuing year. I would not be miſunderſtood; 
I mean only the payment of debts of honor, contracted at commerce, 
bragg, or faro; as they are apt to hang heavy upon the minds of 
women of ſentiment, and even to affect their countenances, upon 
the approach of a creditor. As for ſhop-dehts, to mercers, milli- 
ners, jewellers, French pedlars, and ſuch like, it is no great matter 

* whether 
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whether they are paid or not; ſome how or other thoſe people 
will - ſhift for themſelves, or, at worſt, fall ultimately upon the 
huſband. 

I will alſo adviſe thoſe fine women, who, by an unfortunate 
concurrence of odious circumſtances, have been obliged to begin 
an acquaintance with their huſbands and children in the country, 
not to break it off intirely in town, but on the contrary, to allow 
a few minutes every day to the keeping it up; ſince a time may 
come, when perhaps they may like their company rather better 
than none at all. 

As my fair fellow-ſubj ects were always famous. for their public 
ſpirit and love of their country, I hope they will, upon the preſent 
emergency of the war with France, diſtinguiſh themſelves by une- 
quivocal proofs of patriotiſm. I flatter myſelf that they will, at their 
firſt appearance in town, publicly renounce thoſe French faſhions, 
which of late years have brought their principles, both with regard 
to religion and government, a little in queſtion. And therefore I 
exhort them to diſband their curls, comb their heads, wear white 
linen, and clean pocket-handkerchiefs, in open defiance of all the 
power of France. But, above all, I inſiſt upon their laying aſide 
that ſhameful piratical practice of hoiſting falſe colors upon their 
top gallant, in the miſtaken notion of captivating and enflaving 
their countrymen. This they may the more eaſily do at firſt, ſince 
it is to be preſumed that, during their retirement, their faces have 
enjoyed uninterrupted reſt. Mercury and vermillion have made no- 
depredation theſe fix months; good air and good hours may perhaps 
have reſtored, to a certain degree at leaſt, their natural carnation : 
but at worſt, I will venture to aſſure them, that ſach of their 
lovers, who may know them again in that ſtate of native artleſs 
beauty, will rejoice to find the communication opened again, and all 
the barriers of plaſter and ſtucco removed. Be it known to them, 
that there is not a man in England, who does not infinitely prefer 
the browneſt natural, to the whiteſt artificial, ſkin ; and I have re- 
ceived numberleſs letters. from men of the firſt faſhion, not only re- 
queſting, but requiring me to proclaim this truth, with leave to pu- 
bliſh their names, which however 1 declined : but, if I thought 
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it could be of any uſe, I could eaſily preſent them with a rounq 
robin to that effect, of above a thouſand of the moſt reſpectable 
names. One of my correſpondents, a member of the Royal Society, 
illuſtrates his indignation at glazed faces, by an apt and well-known 
phyſical experiment. The ſhining glaſs tube, ſays he, when warmed 
by friction, attracts a feather, probably a white one, to cloſe contact; 
but the ſame feather, from the moment that it is taken off the tube, 
flies it with more velocity than it approached it with before. I make 
no application; but, avert the omen, my dear countrywomen ! 
Another, who ſeems to have ſome knowledge of chemiſtry, has 
ſent me a receipt for a moſt excellent wafh, which he deſires me to 
: publiſh, by way of ſuccedaneum to the various greazy, glutinous, 
and pernicious applications ſo much uſed of late. It is as follows. 
Take of fair clear water quantum /uficit; put it into a clean 
earthen or china baſon, then take a clean linen cloth, dip it in that 
water, and apply it to the face _ and Cs... or oftener, as 
occaſion may require. | 
I own, the ſimplicity and purity of this admirable lotion recom- 
mend it greatly to me, and engage me to recommend it to my fair 
countrywomen. It is free from all the inconveniencies and naftineſs 
of all other preparations of art whatſoever. It does not ſtink, as 
all others do; it does not corrode the kin, as all others do; it does 
not deſtroy the eyes, nor rot the teeth, as all others do; BY it does 
not communicate itſelf by colliſion, nor betray the nn, f 
i#fte-a-tete, as moſt others do. | 
— Having thus paid my tribute of grief to my lovely country- 
women during their captivity, and my tribute of congratulations 
upon their approaching liberty, I heartily with them a good jour- 
ney to London. May they ſoon enter, in joyful triumph, that metro- 
polis, which fix months ago they quitted with tears! 
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XII. 


ä THE WORLD. 
THURSDAY *, Oct. 30, 1755. N* 148. 


IVILITY and Gc00D-BREEDING are generally thought, and 
often uſed, as ſynonymous terms, but are by no means ſo. 
GOOD-BREEDING neceſſarily implies cIVILI TY; but crviLiTY does 
not reciprocally imply 600D-BREEDING. The former has its intrinſic 
weight and value, which the latter always adorns, and often doubles 
by its workmanſhip. Pe, : | 
To ſacrifice one's own ſelf-love to other people's, is a ſhort, but, I be- 
lieve, a true definition of c1viLITY : to do it with eaſe, propriety, 


and grace, is GOOD-BREEDING. The one is the reſult of good-na- 


ture; the other of good-ſenſe, joined to experience, obſervation, and 
attention, » | 

A ploughman will be civil, if he is good-natured, but cannot 
be well-bred. A courtier will be well-bred, though perhaps without 
good-nature, if he has but good-ſenſe. 5 

Flattery is the diſgrace of 600D-BREEDING, as brutality often is 
of truth and ſincerity. G00D-BREEDING is the middle point between 
thoſe two odious extremes. 

CEREMONY is the ſuperſtition of 600D-BREEDING, as well as of 
religion; but yet, being an out-work to both, ſhould not be abſo- 
lutely demoliſhed. It is always, to a certain degree, to be complied 
with, though deſpiſed by thoſe who think, becauſe admired and re- 
ſpected by thoſe who do not. 

The moſt perfect degree of G00D-BREEDING, as I have already 
hinted, is only to be acquired by great knowledge of the worid, and 


keeping the beſt company. It is not the object of mere ſpeculation, 


and cannot be exactly defined, as it conſiſts in a fitneſs, a pro- 


* Lord Cheſterfield, being at Bath, ſhewed one of his laſt Worlds to his friend general Irwine, 
who dined with him almoſt every day. The general, in the courſe of the converſation, men- 
tioned good-breeding as diſtinguiſhed from mere civility, as a ſubject that deſerved to be treated by 
him. is lordſhip at firſt declined it, but on his friend's inſiſting, and urging the fiogular pro- 
priety of its being undertaken by a man who was ſo perfect a maſter of the thing, he tudden! y 
called for pen and ink, and wrote this excellent piece off hand, as he did all the others, withour 


any raſure or interlineation. The paper, ever after, went by the name of general Irwine's paper. 


4C2 Os priety 
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priety of words, actions, and even looks, adapted to the in fink 
variety and combinations of perſons, places, and things. It is 
mode, not a ſubſtance : for what is 600D-BREEDING at St. Hes, 
would paſs for foppery or banter in a remote village, and the home- 
ſpun cI1vILITY of that village, would be conſidered as brutality at 
court. 

A cloyſtered pedant may form true notions of c1viLiTY ; but if, 
amidſt the cobwebs of his cell, he pretends to ſpin a ſpeculative ſyſtem 
of GOOD-BREEDING, he will not be leſs abſurd than his predeceſſor, 
who judicioufly undertook to inſtruct Hannibal in the art of war. 
The moſt ridiculous and moſt aukward of men are, therefore, the ſpe- 
culatively well-bred monks of all religions and all profeſſions. 

GOOD-BREEDING, like charity, not only covers a multitude of faults, 
but, to a certain degree, ſupplies the want of ſome virtues. In the 
common intercourſe of life, it acts good-nature, and often does what 
good- nature will not always do; it keeps both wits and fools within 
thoſe bounds of decency, which the former are too apt to —— 
and which the latter never know. 

Courts are unqueſtionably the ſeats of GOOD-BREEDING, and 
muſt neceſſarily be ſo; otherwiſe they would be the ſeats of vio- 
lence and deſolation. There all the paſſions are in their higheſt 
ſtate of fermentation. All purſue what but few can obtain, and 
many ſeek what but one can enjoy. GOOD-BREEDING alone reſtrains 
their exceſſes. There, if enemies did not embrace, they would ſtab. 
There, ſmiles are often put on, to conceal tears. There, mutual 
ſervices are profeſſed, while mutual injuries are intended; and there, 
the guile of the ſerpent ſimulates the gentleneſs of the dove: all 
this, it is true, at the expence of fincerity, but, upon the whole, 

to the advantage of ſocial intercourſe in general. 

I would not be miſapprehended, and ſuppoſed to recommend 
GOOD-BREEDING, thus prophaned and proſtituted to the purpoſes. of 
guilt and perfidy ; but I think I may juſtly inter from it, to what a 
degree the accompliſhment of 600D-BREEDING mult adorn and en- 
force virtue and truth, when it can thus ſoften the OUTrages and de- 
formity of vice and falſhood. 


I am 


. 
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1 am ſorry to be obliged to confeſs that my native country is not 


perhaps the ſeat of the moſt perfect 600D-BREEDING, though I really 


believe that it yields to none in hearty and ſincere c1VILITY, as far as 
CIVILITY is, and to a certain degree it is, an inferior moral duty 
of doing as one would be done by. If France exceeds us in that 
particular, the incomparable author of L'Ef/prit des Loix accounts foy 
it very impartially, and I believe very truly. If my countrymen,” 
ſays he, are the beſt-bred people in the world, it is only becauſe they 


« are the vaineſt.“ It is certain that their G600D-BREEDING and atten- 


tions, by flattering the vanity andſelf-love of others, repay their own 
with intereſt. -It is a general commerce, uſually carried on by a 


barter of attentions, and often without one grain of ſolid merit, vy 


way of medium to make up the balance. 
It were to be wiſhed that 600D-BREEDING were in general thought 


a more eſſential part of the education of our youth, eſpecially of 


diſtinction, than at preſent it ſeems to be. It might even be ſubſti- 
tuted in the room of ſome academical ſtudies, that take up a great 
deal of time to very little purpoſe ; or at leaſt, it might uſefully 
ſhare ſome of thoſe many hours, that are ſo frequently employed: 
upon a coach-box, or in ſtables. Surely thoſe who, by their rank 
and fortune, are called to adorn courts, ought at leaſt not to dif, grace 
them by their manners. 


But I obſerve with concern, that it is the faſhion for our youth of 
both ſexes to brand 600D-BREEDING With the name of ceremony and 


formality. As ſuch, they ridicule and explode it, and adopt in its 
ſtead an offenſive careleſſneſs and inattention, to the diminution, I 
will venture to ſay, even of their own ene if they Know what 
true pleaſures are. 


Love and friendſhip neceſſarily produce; and juſtly authorize, 


familiarity ; but then 6G00D-BREEDING muſt mark out its bounds, 


and ſay, thus far ſhalt thou go, and no farther; for I have known 


many a paſſion and many a friendſhip degraded, weakened, and at 


laſt, if I may uſe the expreſſion, wholly ſlatterned away, by an un- 
guarded and illiberal familiarity. Nor is G600D-BREEDING leſs the 
ornament and cement of common ſocial life: it connects, it endears, 
and, at the ſame time that it indulges the juſt liberty, reſtrains that 


in 
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indecent licentiouſneſs of converſation, which alienates and provokes, 
Great talents make a man famous, great merit makes him reſpected, 
and great learning makes him eſteemed; but 600D-BREEDING alone 
can make him be loved. | 

I recommend it in a more particular manner to my country. 
women, as the greateſt ornament to ſuch of them as have beauty, 
and the ſafeſt refuge for thoſe who have not. It facilitates the 


victories, decorates the triumphs, and ſecures the conqueſts of beauty, 


or in ſome degree atones for the want of it. It almoſt deifies a fine 
woman, and procures reſpect at leaſt to 2 who have not charms 
cnough to be admired. 

Upon the whole, though GOOD-BREEDI NG cannot, ſtrictly ſpeak- 
ing, be called a virtue, yet it is productive of ſo many good effects, 
that, in my opinion, it may juſtly be reckoned more than a mere 
accompliſhment. | 


XLII. 
THE WORLD. 
THURSDAY, Nov. 20, 755. No 151. 


1 WAS ly ſubpœnaed, by a card, to a general aſſembly at 
lady Townly's, where I went ſo aukwardly early, that I found 


nobody but the five or ſix people who had dined there, and who, 


for want of hands enough for play, were reduced to the cruel neceſ- 


ſity of converſing, till ſomething better ſhould offer. Lady 'Townly 


obſerved with concern and impatience, „that people of faſhion now 


came intolerably late, and in a glut at once, which laid the lady 
ce 


of the houſe under great difficulties, to make the parties properly.” 


„That, no doubt,” ſaid Manly, “is to be lamented; and the 


“more ſo, as it ſeems to give your ladyſhip ſome concern: but in 


the mean time, for want of ſomething better to do, I ſhould be 
glad to know the true meaning of a term that you have juſt made 


Ae 


66 


« uſe of, people of faſhion. 1 confeſs, J have never "mM had a pre- 


cue 
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ciſe and clear idea of it; and I am ſure I cannot apply more pro- 
perly for information, than to this company, which is moſt un- 
queſtionably compoſed of people of faſhion, whatever people of 
faſhion may be. I therefore beg to know the meaning of that 
term: What are they, who are they, and what conſtitutes, I had 
„ almoſt ſaid, anoints them, people of faſhion ““ 

Theſe queſtions, inſtead of receiving immediate anſwers, occaſioned 
a general ſilence of above a minute, which perhaps was the reſult of 


c the whole company's having diſcovered, for the firſt time, that they 
8 had long and often made uſe of a term which they had never uu- 
| der ctood: for a little reflection frequently produces thoſe diſcoveries. 
* Belinda firſt broke this lence, by ſaying, One well knows who are 
, meant by people of Jaſbigu, though one does not juſt know how to 
E « deſcribe them: they are thoſe that one generally lives with; they 
are people of a certain ſort.— They certainly are ſo,” inter- 
rupted Manly; “ but the point is of what ſort? If you mean by 
people of a certain ſort, yourſelf, which is commonly the meaning 
of thoſe who make uſe of that expreſſion, you are indiſputably in 
the right, as you have all the qualifications that can, or, at leaſt, 
« ought to conſtitute and adorn a woman of faſhion. But pray, 
* muſt all women of faſhion have all your accompliſhments ? If ſo, 
% the myriads of them which I had imagined from what I heard 
every day, and every where, will dwindle into a handful.” © With- 
at “ out having thoſe accompliſhments which you ſo partially allow 
4 me,“ anſwered. Belinda, * I {till pretend to be a woxngn of faſhion; 
D, a character, which I cannot think requires an uncommon ſhare 
bs: of talents or merit.” That is the very point,” replied Manly, 
V which I want to come at; and therefore give me leave to queſtion 
on vou a little more particularly. You have ſome advantages, which 
1 even your modeſty will not allow you to diiclaim, ſuch as your 
IN birth and fortune: do they conſtitute you a v0772a7- of faſhion * 
le As Belinda was going to anſwer, Bellair pertly interpoſed, and {aid, 
iy neither, to be ſure, Mr. Manly: if birth conſtituted fahion, we 
i : © muſt look for it in that ineſtimable treaſure of uſeful knowledge, 
e 


d the peerage of England; or if wealth, we ſhould find the very beſt 
* at the Bank, and at Garraway's.“ „Well then, Bellair,” ſaid Manly, 
| Rn - -NNCe 
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* ſince you have taken upon you to be Belinda's ſponſor, let me 
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« aſk you two or three queſtions, which You can more properly 
% anſwer than ſhe could. Is it her beauty?“ © By no means nei- 
{© ther,” replied Bellair ; “ for at that rate, there might perhaps be a 
% woman of faſhion with a gold chain about her neck 1n the city, or, 
« with a fat amber necklace in the country: prodigies, as yet un- 
« heard of and unſeen.” “ Is it then her wit and good-breeding ?” 


continued Manly. Each contributes,” anſwered Bellair,“ but both 
7 9 


«© would not be ſufficient, without a certain je ne /cars quoi, a ſome- 


„thing or other that I feel better than I can explain.” 


Here Dorimant, who had at all this time ſilent, but looked miſ. 


chievous, ſaid, © I could ſay ſomething ” — © Ay, and ſomething 


very impertinent, according to cuſtom,” anſwered Belinda; (“ ſo 


hold your tongue, I charge you.” © You are ſingularly charitable, 


« Belinda,” replied Dorimant, © in being ſo ſure that I was going to 
be impertinent, only becauſe I was going to ſpeak. Why this 


„ ſuſpicion of me?” „Why! becauſe I know you to be an odious, 


« abominable creature, upon all ſubjects of this kind,” This ami- 
cable quarrel was put an end to by Harriet, who, on a ſudden, and 
with her uſual vivacity, cried out, © I am ſure I have it now, and 


4 can tell you exactly © what people of faſhion are: they are juſt the 


« reverſe of your odd people.” © Very poſſible, madam,” anſwered 
Manly, © and therefore I could wiſh that you would give yourſelf the 
trouble of defining odd people; and ſo, by the rule of contraries, 
“ help us to a true notion of people of faſhion.” * Ay, that I can very 
« eaſily do,” ſaid Harriet. © In the firſt place, your odd people are 


e thoſe that one never lets in, unleſs one is at home to the whole 


„ town.” A little more particular, dear Harriet,” interrupted Manly. 


« 80 J will,” ſaid Harriet, “for I hate them all. There are ſeveral 


« ſorts of them. Your prudes, for inſtance, who reſpect and value 
« themſelves upon the unblemiſned purity of their characters; who 
« rail at the indecency of the times, cenſure the moſt innocent 
« freedoms, and ſuſpect the Lord knows what, if they do but ob- 
« ſerve a cloſe and familiar whiſper between a man and a woman, 
% in a remote corner of the room. There are beſides, a ſober, 
40 formal, ſort of married women, inſipid creatures, who lead do- 

: « meſtic 
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«. meſtic lives, and who can be merry, as they think, at home, with. 
their own and their huſband's relations, particularly at Chriſtmas. 
Like turtles, they are true and tender to their lawful mates, and 
breed like rabbets, to. beggar and perpetuate their families. Theſe 
are very odd women, to be ſure ; but deliver me from your ſevere 

and auguſt dowagers, who are the ſcourges of people of faſhion, 

by infeſting all public places, in order to make their ſpiteful re- 
marks. One meets them every where, and they ſeem to have 

the ſecret of multiplying themſelves into ten different places at 

once. Their poor horſes, like thoſe of the ſan, go round the world 
every day, baiting only at eleven in the morning, and ſix in the 

evening, at their pariſh churches. They ſpeak as movingly of 
their poor late lords, as if they had ever cared for one another; 

and, to do them honor, repeat ſome of the many ſilly things they 
uſed to ſay. Laſtly, there are your maiden ladies of riper years, 
orphans of diſtinction, who live together by twos and threes, 
who club their ſtocks for a neat little houſe, a light-bodied coach, 
and a foot-boy—” “ And,” added Bellair, ©& quarrel every day 
about the dividend.” © Trae,” ſaid Harriet, . they are not the 
« ſweeteſt-tempered creatures in the world; but, after all, one 
muſt forgive them ſome malignity, in conſideration of their 
diſappointments. Well, have I now deſcribed odd people to your 
ſatisfaction ?” * Admirably,” anſwered Manly; “ and ſo well, 
that one can, to a great degree at leaſt, judge of their antipodes, 
the people of faſhion. But {till there ſeems ſomething wanting; 

for the preſent account, by the rule of contraries, ſtands only 

thus: that 2wo-men of faſhion muſt not care for their huſbands, 

«* muſt not go to church, and muſt not have unblemiſhed, or at leaſt 
unſuſpected, reputations. Now, though all theſe are very com- 
mendable qualifications, it muſt be owned, they are but negative 
ones, and conſequently there muſt be ſome poſitive ones neceſ- 
* ſary to compleat ſo amiable a character.“ * I was going to add,” 
interrupted Harriet, . which, by the way, was more than I engaged 
“for, that people of faſhion were properly thoſe who let the faſhions, 


an, 1 

ber, « and who gave the tone of dreſs, language, manners, and pleaſures, 
do- * to the town.“ © admit it,” ſaid Manly; “but what I want ſtill 
eſtic Vol. I. — 4D | — 
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to know is, who gave them power, or did they uſurp it? for, 
by the nature of that power, it does not ſeem to me to admit of 
a ſucceſſion by hereditary and divine right.” „Were I allowed 
to ſpeak,” ſaid Dorimant, perhaps I could both ſhorten and 
clear up this caſe. But I dare not, unleſs Belinda, to whom ] 
profeſs implicit obedience, gives me leave.” © Even let him 
ſpeak, Belinda,” ſaid Harriet ; © I know he will abuſe us, but we 
are uſed to him.” Well, ſay your ſay then,” ſaid Belinda. See 
what an impertinent ſneer he has already.” Upon this Dorimant, 


addreſſing himſelf more particularly to Belinda, and ſmiling, faid, 


cc 


| «© Then think 
« That he, who thus commanded dares to ſpeak, 
« Unleſs commanded, would have died in ſilence.“ 


O, your ſervant, fir, ſaid Belinda;” that fit of humility will, I am 


ſare, not laſt long; but however go on.” © I will, to anſwer. 
Manly's queſtion,” ſaid Dorimant, © which, by the way, has ſome- 
thing the air of a catechiſm. Who made theſe people of faſhion? 


1 give this ſhort and plain anſwer ; they made one another. The 


men, by their attentions and credit, make the women of fashion; 
and the women, by either their ſuppoſed or real favours, make. 


the men ſuch. They are mutually neceflary to each other.” 


Impertinent enough of all conſcience,” ſaid Belinda. So, without 
the aſſiſtance of you faſhionable men, what ſhould we poor 
women be?“ „ Why faith,” replied Dorimant, “but odd women, 
I doubt, as we ſhould be but odd fellows without your friendly. 


aid to faſhion us. In one word, a frequent and reciprocal colli- 


ſion of the two ſexes is abſolutely neceſſary, to give one that high. 


poliſh, which. is properly called faſhion.“ „Mr. Dorimant has, 


I own,” ſaid Manly, © opened new and important matter; and my 
ſcattered and confuſed notions ſeem now to take ſome form, and 
tend to a point. But, as examples always beft clear up abſtruſe 
matters, let us now. propoſe ſome examples of both forts, and take 
the opinions of the company upon them. For inſtance, I will. 
offer one to your confideration. Is Berynthia a woman of faſhion. 
or not ?? The whole company readily,. and almoſt at once, an- 


twered, ' Doubtleſs ſhe is.” „ That —= be,” ſaid Manly, © but 
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why? For ſhe has neither birth nor fortune, and but ſmall remains 
« of beauty.” All that is true, I confeſs,” ſaid Belinda; © but ſhe 
is well dreſt, well bred, good humored, and always ready to go 
« with one any where.” © Might I preſume,” ſaid Dorimant, “to 
« add a title, and perhaps the beſt, to her claims of faſbion, I ſhould 
“ ſay that ſhe was of Belville's creation, who is the very fountain of 
“ honor of that fort. He dignified her by his addreſſes; and thoſe 
„ who have the good fortune to ſhare his reputation Have,“ ſaid 
« Belinda with ſome warmth, © the misfortune to loſe their own.” 
« I told you,” turning to Harriet, © what would happen if we al- 
* lowed him to ſpeak : and juſt ſo it has happened; for the gentle- 
“% man has almoſt in plain terms afferted, that a woman cannot be a 
« 2011an of faſhion till the has loſt her reputation.” *© Fye, Belinda, 
« how you wrong me!” rephed Dorimant. * Loſt her reputation! 
“ Such a thought never entered into my head; I only meant miſlaid 
„it. With a very little care ſhe will find it again.“ „ There you 
are in the right,” ſaid Bellair ; “ for it is moſt certain that the re- 
“ putation of a iam of faſhion ſhould not be too muddy.” © True,” 
replied Dorimant, „nor too limpid neither; it muſt not be mere 
« rock water, cold and clear; it ſhould ſparkle a little.“ „Well, 
ſaid Harriet, © now that Berynthia is unanimouſly voted a woman of 
« faſhion, what think you of Loveit ? Is ſhe, or is ſhe not one?“ 
« If ſhe is one,” anſwered Dorimant, „I am very much miſtaken 
“if it is not of Mirabel's creation. — “ By writ, I believe,” ſaid 
Bellair, © for 1 ſaw him give her a letter one night at the opera.” 
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; “ But ſhe has other good claims too,” added Dorimant. Her for- 
: tune, though not large, is eaſy; and nobody fears certain 
; % applications from her. She has a ſmall houſe of her own, which 
i & ſhe has fitted up very prettily, and is often at home, not to crowds 
; indeed, but to people of the beſt faſhion, from twenty, occaſion- 
. © ally down to two; and let me tell you, that nothing makes a 
: * woman of Loveit's ſort better received abroad, than being often az 


1 « home.” „ I own,” ſaid Bellair, that I looked upon her rather as 
| a genteel led- captain, a poſtſcript to women of faſhion.” - Perhaps 
too ſometimes the cover,” anſwered Dorimant, © and if ſo, an 
1 equal. You may joke as much as you pleaſe upon poor Loveit, 
"ITT. 9 
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« but ſhe is the beſt humored creature in the world; and 1 maintain 
« her to be a woman of faſhion ; for, in ſhort, we all roll with her, as 
« the ſoldiers fay,” © I want to know,” ſaid Belinda, what you 
« will determine upon. a character very different from the two laſt, 
« mean lady Loveleſs: is ſhea woman of faſhion 9” & Dear Belinda,” 
anſwered Harriet haſtily, how could ſhe poſſibly come into your 
% head?” „ Very naturally,” ſaid Belinda; * ſhe has birth, beauty, 
« and fortune; ſhe is well bred,” 1 own it,” ſaid Harriet ; & but 
„ {till ſhe is handſome without meaning, well ſhaped without air, 
„ genteel without graces, and well dreſt without taſte. She is ſuch 
« an inſipid creature, ſhe ſeldom comes about, but lives at home 
« with her lord, and ſo domeſtically tame, that ſhe eats out of his 
„ hand, and teaches her young ones to peck out of her own. Odd, 
&« very odd, take my word for it.” „Ay, mere rock water,” ſaid 
Dorimant, „“ and, as I told you an hour ago, that will not do.” 
No, moſt certainly,” added Bellair ; “all that reſerve, ſimplicity, 
“ and coldneſs, can never do. It ſeems to me rather that the 
*. true compoſition of people of faſhion, like that of Venice treacle, 
« conſiſts of an infinite number of fine ingredients, but all of the 
warm kind,” © Truce with your filthy treacle,” ſaid Harriet; 
and fince the converſation has hitherto chiefly turned upon us 
« poor women, I think we have a right to inſiſt upon the definition 
« of you men of faſhion.” * No doubt of it,” ſaid Dorimant ; „no- 
e thing is more juſt, and nothing more eaſy. Allowing ſome ſmall 
&« difference for modes and habits, the hen and the women of faſhion. 
are in truth the counterparts of each other: they fit like tallies, 
© are made of the ſame wood, and are cut out for one another.” 
As Dorimant was going on, probably to illuſtrate his aſſertion, a 
valet de chambre prochimed in a ſolemn manner the arrival of the 
dutcheſs dowager of Mattadore and her three daughters, who were 
immediately followed by lord Formal, ſir Peter Plauſible, and divers 
others of both ſexes, and of equal importance. The lady of the 
houſe, with infinite ſkill and indefatigable pains, ſoon peopled the 
ſeveral card-tables, with the greateſt propriety, and to univerſal 
ſatis faction; and the night concluded with ſlams, honors, beſt-games, 
Pairs, pair-royals, and all other ſuch rational demonſtrations of joy. 
- For 
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For my on part, I made my eſcape as ſoon as I poſſibly could, 
with my head full of that moſt extraordinary converſation, which 
1 had juſt heard, and which, from having taken no part in it, I had 
attended to the more, and retained the better. I went ſtraight 
home, and immediately reduced it into writing, as I here offer it for 
the preſent edification-of my readers. But, as it has furniſhed me 
with great and new lights, I propoſe, as ſoon as poſſible, to give the 
public a new and compleat ſyſtem of ethics, founded upon theſe 
principles of people of faſhion ;. as, in my opinion, they are better 
calculated than many others, for the uſe and inſtruction of all pri- 
vate families. 


XLIII. 
THE WO R L D. 


THURSDAY, Aug. 12, 1756. No 189. 


W E are accuſed by the French, and perhaps but too juſtly, of 

having no word in our language, which anſwers to their 
word police, which therefore we have been obli ged. to adopt, not. 
having, as they ſay, the thing.. 

It does not occur to me that we have any one word in our lan- 
guage, I hope not from the ſame reaſon, to expreſs the ideas which 
they comprehend under their word les mrs. Manners are toa. 
little, orale too much. I ſhould define it thus; a. general exterior 
decency, fitne/s, and propriety of conduct, in the common intercourſe of 
life. 

Cicero, in his Offices, makes uſe of the word decorum in this ſenſe, i 
to expreſs what the Greeks ſignified by their word (I will not ſhock 
the eyes of my polite readers with Greek types) 20 prepon. 

The thing however is unqueſtionably of importance, by wh atever 
Word it may be dignified or degraded, diſtinguiſhed or miſtaken ;. 
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it ſhall therefore be the ſubject of this paper to explain and recom. 
mend it; and upon this occaſion I ſhall adopt the word decorum. 
But, as I have. ſome private reaſons for defiring not to leſſen the 
ſale of theſe my lucubrations, I muſt premiſe, that, notwithſtanding 
this ſerious introduction, I-am not going to preach either religious or 
moral duties. On the contrary, it is a {ſcheme of intereſt which 1 
mean to communicate, and which, if the ſuppoled characteriſtic of 
the preſent. age be true, muſt, I ſhould di be highly 8 
able to the generality of my readers. 
I take it for granted that the moſt ſenſible and in formed part of 
mankind, I mean people of faſhion, purſue ſingly their own in- 
tereits and pleaſures ; that they deſire as far as poſſible to enjoy them 
excluſively, and to avail themſelves of the fimplicity, the ignorance, 
and the prejudices, of the vulgar, who have neither the ſame ftrength 
of mind, nor the ſame advantages of education. Now it is certain 
that nothing would more contribute to that deſirable end, than a 
ſtrict obſervance of this decorum, which, as I have already hinted, 
does not extend to religious or moral duties, does not prohibit the 
enjoyments of vice, but only throws a veil of decency between it and 
the vulgar, conceals part of its native deformity, and prevents ſcan- 
dal, and bad example. It is a fort of pepper-corn quit-rent paid to 
virtue, as an acknowledgment of its ſuperiority 3 but, according to 
our preſent conſtitution, is the eaſy price of freedom, not the tribute 
of vaſlalage. 
Thoſe who would be reſpected by others, muſt firſt reſpect 
themſelves. A certain exterior purity and dignity of character, 
commands reſpect, procures credit, and invites confidence; but the 
public exerciſe and oſtentation of vice has all the contrary effects. 
The middle claſs of people in this country, though generally ftrain- 
ing to imitate their betters, have not yet ſhaken off the prejudices of 
their education; very many of them till believe in a ſupreme being, 
in a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, and retain ſome coarſe, 
 home-ſpun notions of moral good and evil. The rational ſyſtem of-- 
_ materialiſm has not yet reached them, and, in my opinion, it may 


be full as well it never ſhould; for, as I am not of levelling princi- 
| L 
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ples, I am for preſerving a due ſubordination from inferiors to ſupe- 
riors, which an equality of profligacy muſt totally deſtroy. 

A fair character is a more lucrative thing than people are gene- 
rally aware of; and I am informed that an eminent money-ſcri- 
vener has lately calculated with great accuracy the advantage of it, 
and that it has turned out a clear profit of thirteen and a half per cent 
in the general tranſactions of life ; which advantage, frequently 
repeated, as it muſt be in the courſe of the year, amounts to a very 
_ conſiderable object, 

To proceed to a few inſtances. If the courtier would but wear 
the appearance of truth, promiſe leſs, and perform more, he would: 
acquire fach a degree of truſt and confidence, as would enable him. 
to ſtrike on a ſudden, and with ſucceſs, ſome ſplendid ſtroke of per- 
fidy, to the infinite advantage of himſelf and his party. 

A patriot, of all people, ſhould be a ſtrict obſerver of this deco= 
rum, if he would, as it is to be preſumed he would, bear a good price 
at the court market. The love of his dear country, well ated and 
little felt, will certainly get him into good keeping, and. perhaps 
procure him a handſome ſettlement for life; but, if his proſtitution 
be flagrant, he is only made ule of in caſes of the utmolt neceſſity, 
and even then only by cullies. I muſt obſerve by the bye, that of 
late the market has been a little glutted with patriots, and conſe- 
quently they do not ſell quite ſo well. 

Few maſters of families are, I ſhould preſume, deſirous to be 
robbed indiſcriminately by all their ſervants; and as ſervants in 
general are more afraid of the devil, and leſs of the gallows, than 
their maſters, it ſeems to be as imprudent as indecent to remove 
that wholſome fear, either by their examples, or their philoſophical- 
diſſertations, exploding in their preſence, though ever ſo juſtly, all the 
idle notions of future puniſhments, or of moral good and evil. At 
preſent, honeſt faithful ſervants rob their maſters conſcientiouſly 
only in their reſpective ſtations: but take away thoſe checks and 
reſtraints which the prejudices of their education have laid them un- 
der, they will ſoon rob indiſcriminately, and out of their ſeveral de- 
partments; which would probably create ſome little confuſion 1 in fa- 
milies, eſpecially in numerous ones. 
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cannot omit obſerving, that this gecorum extends to the little 
trifling offices of common life; ſuch as ſeeming to take a tender and 
affectionate part, in the health or fortune of your acquaintance, 
and a readineſs and alacrity to ſerve them, in things of little conſe. 
quence to them, and of none at all to you. Theſe attentions bring 
in good intereſt; the weak and the ignorant miſtake them for the 
real ſentiments of your heart, and give you their eſteem and friend- 
ſhip in return. The wiſe, indeed, pay you in your own coin, or by 
a truck of commodities of equal value, upon which, however, 
there is no loſs; ſo that, upon the whole, this commerce, 1kilfully 
<arned on, is a very lucrative one. 
In all my ſchemes for the general good of mankind, I have always 
a particular attention to the utility that may ariſe from them to my 
fair fellow-ſubjects, for whom I have the tendereſt and moſt unfeign- 
ed concern; and I lay hold of this opportunity, moſt earneſtly to 
recommend to them the ſtricteſt obſervance of this decorum. I will 
admit that a fine woman of a certain rank cannot have too many real 
vices; but, at the ſame time, 1 do inſiſt upon it, that it is eſſentially 
her intereſt, not to have the appearance of any one. This decorum, 
I confeſs, will conceal her conqueſts, and prevent her triumphs ; 
but, on the other hand, if ſhe will be pleaſed to reflect that thoſe con- 
queſts are known, ſooner or later, always to end in her total defeat, 
the will not upon an average find herſelf a loſer. There are indeed 
dome huſbands of ſuch humane and hoſpitable diſpoſitions, that they 
ſeem determined to ſhare all their happineſs with their friends and 
acquaintance ; ſo that, with regard to ſuch huſbands ſingly, this 
decorum were uſeleſs : but the far greater number are of a churliſh 
and uncommunicative diſpoſition, troubleſome upon bare ſuſpicions, 
and brutal upon proofs. Theſe are capable of inflicting upon the 
fair delinquent the pains and penalties of exile and impriſonment at 
the dreadful manſion- ſeat, notwithſtanding the moſt ſolemn proteſta- 
tions and oaths, backed with the moſt moving tears, that nothing 
really criminal has paſſed. But it muſt be owned that, of all 11 
tives, that is much the hardeſt to be proved. 
Though deep play be a very innocent and even commendable 
amuſement 3 in itſelf, it is however, as things are yet conſtituted, a 
| - great 
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rum in the fair ſex. If generally fortunate, it induces ſome ſuſpi- 
cion of dexterity; if unfortunate, of debt; and in this latter caſe, 


the ways and means for raiſing the ſupplies neceſſary for the cur- 
rent year, are ſometimes ſuppoſed to be unwarrantable. But what 


is ſtill much more important, is, that the agonies of an ill run will 


disfigure the fineſt face in the world, and cauſe moſt ungraceful emo- 


tions. 1 have known a bad game, ſuddenly produced upon a good 
game, for a deep ſtake at bragg or commerce, almoſt make the ver- 
million turn pale, and elicit from lips, where the ſweets of Hybla 
dwelt, and where the loves and graces played, ſome murmured 
oaths, which, though minced and mitigated a little in their termina- 


tions, ſeemed to me, upon the whole, to be rather unbecoming. 


Another ſingular advantage, which will ariſe to my fair country- 


women of diſtinction from the obſervance of this decorum, is, that 
they will never want ſome creditable led-captain to attend them at a 


minute's warning to operas, plays, Ranelagh, and Vauxhall; whereas 
I have known ſome women of extreme condition, who, by ne- 
glecting the decorum, had ſlatterned away their characters to ſuch a 
degree, as to be obliged upon thoſe emergencies to take up- with 


mere toad-eaters of very equivocal rank and character, who by no 


means graced their entry into public places. 


To the young unmarried ladies, I beg leave to repreſent, that this 
decorum will make a difference of at leaſt five-and-twenty if not fifty 


per cent. in their fortunes. The pretty men, who have commonly 
the honor of attending them, are not in general the marrying kind 


of men; they love them too much, or too little, know them too well, 


or not well enough, to think of marrying them. The huſband- 
like men are a ſet of aukward fellows with good eſtates, and who, 
not having got the better of vulgar prejudices, lay ſome ſtreſs upon 


the characters of their wives, and the legitimacy of the heirs to their 


eſtates and titles. Theſe are to be caught only by les moeurs; the 
hook muſt be baited with the decorum; the naked one will not do. 


I muſt own that it ſeems too ſevere to deny young ladies the inno- 
cent amuſements of the preſent times, but I beg of them to recol- 
lect that I mean only with regard to outward apPearances; and I 
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great breach, nay perhaps the higheſt violation poffible, of the deco- 
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ſhould preſume that 74e-a-7&es with the pretty men might be con- 


trived and brought about in places leſs public than Kenſington-gar- 


dens, the two parks, the high roads, or the ſtreets of London. 

Having thus combined, as I flatter myſelf that I have, the ſolid 
enjoyments of vice, with the uſeful appearances of virtue, I think 
myſelf entitled to the thanks of my country in general, and to that 
juſt praiſe which Horace gives to the author, qui miſcuit utile dulci, 
or, in Engliſh, who joins the uſeful with the agreeable. 


XLIV. 


THE WORLD. 


THURSDAY, Sept. 30, 1756. No 196. 


T is a vulgar notion, and worthy of the vulgar, for it is both 
falſe and abſurd, that paſſionate people are the beſt-natured 


people in the world. They are a little vaſiy, it 1s true; a trifle will 


put them in a fury; and while they are in that fury, they neither know 
nor care what they ſay or do : but then as ſoon as it is over, they are 


extremely ſorry and penitent for any injury or miſchief they did. This 
panegyric of theſe choleric good-natured people, when examined 


and ſimplified, amounts in plain common ſenſe and Engliſh to this: 
that they are good-natured when they are not ill-natured; and that 
when, in their fits of rage, they have ſaid or done things that have 
brought them to the gaol or the gallows, they are extremely ſorry 


for it. It is indeed highly probable that they are; but where is the 
reparation. to thoſe whoſe reputations, limbs, or lives, they have 
either wounded or deſtroyed ? This concern comes too late, and is 
only for themſelves. Self-love was the cauſe of the injury, and is 


the only motive of the repentance. 


Had theſe furious people real good nature, their firſt offence would 
be their laſt, and mer would reſolve at all events never to relapſe. 
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The moment they felt their choler riſing, they would enjoin them- 
ſelves an abſolute ſilence and inaction, and by that ſudden check 
rather expoſe themſelves to a momentary ridicule, which, by the way, 
would be followed by univerſal applauſe, than run the leaſt riſk of 
being irreparably miſchievous, 

J know it is ſaid in their behalf, that this impulſe to wrath is 
conſtitutionally ſo ſudden and fo ſtrong, that they cannot ſtifle it, 
even in its birth: but experience ſhews us, that this allegation is 
notoriouſly falſe; for we daily obſerve that theſe ſtormy perſons 
both can and do lay thoſe guſts of paſſion, when awed by reſpect, 
reſtrained by intereſt, or intimidated by fear. The moſt outrageous 
furioſo. does not give a looſe to his anger in preſence of his ſovereign, 
or his miſtreſs ; nor the expectant heir in preſence of the peevith 
dotard from whom he hopes for an inheritance. The ſoliciting 
courtier, though perhaps under the ſtrongeſt provacations from un- 
juit delays and broken promuſes, calmly ſwallows his unavailing 
wrath, diſguiſes it even under ſmiles, and gently waits for more fa- 


vourable moments : nor does the criminal Hy 1 in a paſſion at his judge 


or his jury. | 

There is then but one ſolid excuſe to be alledged in favour of 
theſe people ; and, if they will frankly urge it, I will candidly admit 
it, becauſe it points out its own remedy. I mean, let them fairly 


confeſs themſelves mad, as they moſt unqueſtionably are : for what 


plea can thoſe that are frantic ten times a day, bring againſt ſhaving, 


bleeding, and a dark room, when ſo many much more harmleſs 
madmen are confined in their cells at Bedlam, for being mad only 


once in a moon? Nay, I have been aſſured by the late ingenious 
doctor Monro, that ſuch of his patients who are really of a good- 
natured diſpoſition, and who, in their lucid intervals, were allowed 
the liberty of walking about the hoſpital, would frequently, when they 
found the previous ſymptoms of their returning madneſs, voluntarily 
apply for confinement, conſcious of the miſchief which they might 
poſſibly do if at liberty. If thoſe who pretend not to be mad, but 
who really are ſo, had the ſame fund of good-nature, they would 
make the lame application to their friends, if they have any. 
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There is in the Menagiana a very pretty ſtory of one of theſe angry 
gentlemen, which ſets their extravagancy in a very ridiculous light, 

Two gentlemen were riding together, one of whom, who was a 
choleric one, happened to be mounted on a high-mettled horſe. The 
horſe grew a little troubleſome, at which the rider grew very angry, 
and whipped and ſpurred him with great fury ; to which the horſe, 
almoſt as wrongheaded as his maſter, replied with kicking and plung- 
ing. The companion, concerned for the danger, and aſhamed of 
the folly of his friend, ſaid to him coolly, “Be quiet, be quiet, 
and ſhew yourſelf the wiſer of the two.“ 

This fort of madneſs, for J will call it by no other name, flows 
from various cauſes, of which I ſhall now enumerate the moſt 
general. 

Light unballaſted heads are very apt to be overſet by every guſt, 
or even breeze, of paſſion ; they appretiate things wrong, and think 
every thing of importance, but what really is ſo : hence thoſe fre- 
quent and ſudden tranſitions from filly joy to ſillier anger, accord- 
ing as the preſent filly humour is gratified or thwarted. This is 
the never-failing characteriſtic of the uneducated vulgar, who often 
in the ſame half-hour fight with fury, and ſhake hands with affec- 
tion. Such heads give themſelves no time to reaſon ; and, if you 
attempt to reaſon with them, they think you rally them, and reſent 
the affront. They are, in ſhort, overgrown children, and continue 
ſo in the moſt advanced age. Far be it from me to infinuate, what 
ſome ill-bred authors have bluntly aſſerted, that this is in general 
the caſe of the faireſt part of our ſpecies, whoſe great vivacity does 
not always allow them time to reaſon conſequentially, but hurries 
them into teſtinets upon the leaſt oppoſition to their will. But, at 
the ſame time, with all the partiality which I have for them, and 

nobody can have more than I have, I muſt confeſs that, in all 
their debates, I have much more admired the copiouſneſs of their 
rhetoric, than the conclufiveneſs of their logic. 

People of ſtrong animal ſpirits, warm conſtitutions, and a 01 
genius, a moſt unfortunate and ridiculous though common com- 
pound, are moſt iraſcible animals, and very dangerous in their wrath. 
1 hey are active, puzzling, blundering, and petulantly enterprizing | 
3 and 
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and perſevering. They are impatient of the leaſt contradiction, 


having neither arguments nor words to reply with; and the animal 


part of their compoſition burſts out into furious exploſions which 
have often miſchievous conſequences. Nothing 8 is too outrageous 
or criminal for them to ſay or do in theſe fits; but, as the beginning 
of their frenzy is eaſily diſcoverable, by their glaring eyes, inflamed 

countenances, and rapid motions, the company, as conſervators 
of the peace, which, by the way, every man is till the authority of a 
magiſtrate can be procured, ſhould forcibly {ſeize theſe madmen, and 
confine them 1 in the 1 mean time, in ſome dark cloſet, Ty or coal- 
hole. 

Men of nice honor, without one grain of common honeſty, for 
ſuch there are, are wonderfully combuſtible. The honorable is to 
ſupport and protect the diſhoneſt part of their character. The 
conſciouſneſs of their guilt makes them both ſore and jealous. | 

There is another and very iraſcible ſort of human animals, whoſe 
madneſs proceeds from pride. Theſe are generally the people, who, 
having juft fortunes ſufficient to live idle, and uſeleſs to ſociety, 
create themſelves gentlemen, and are ſcrupulouſly tender of the rank 
and dignity which they have not. They require the more reſpect, 
from being conſcious that they have no right to any. They conſtrue 
every thing into a ſlight, aſk explanations with heat, and miſunder- 
ſtand them with fury. Who are you? What are you ? Do you 
« know who you ſpeak to? I will teach you to be ſilent to a gentle- 
{© man,” are their daily idioms of ſpeech, which frequently end in 


4 


aſſault and battery, to the great emolument of the Round- houſe and 


Crown-office. 


I have known many young fellows, who, at their firſt ſetting out 


into the world, or in the army, have ſimulated a paſhon which they 
did not feel, merely as an indication of /þ/r:/7, which word is falſely 
looked upon as ſynonymous with courage. They dreſs and look 
. fierce, ſwear enormouſly, and rage furiouſly, ſeduced by that popular 


word, /þirit; But I beg leave to inform theſe miſtaken young gentle- 


men, whoſe error I compaſſionate, that the true ſpirit of a rational 
being conſiſts in cool and fteady reſolution, which can only be the 
reſult of reflection and virtue. 
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Jam very ſorry to be obliged to own, that there is not a more 
irritable part of the ſpecies, than my brother authors. Criticiſm, 
cenſure, or even the {lighteſt diſapprobation of their immortal works, 
_ excite their moſt furious indignation, - It is true, indeed, that they 
expreſs their reſentment in a manner leſs dangerous both to others 
and to themſelves. Like incenſed porcupines, they dart their quills 
at the objects of their wrath. The wounds given by theſe ſhafts 
are not mortal, and only painful in proportion to the diſtance from 
whence they fly. Thoſe which are diſcharged, as by much the 
greateſt numbers are, from great heights, ſuch as garrets or four-— 
pair-of-ſtair rooms, are puffed away by the wind, and never hit the 
mark; but thoſe which are let off from a firſt or ſecond floor, are 
apt to occaſion a little ſmarting, and ſometimes Ferant eſpecially 
if the party wounded be unſound. 
Our GREAT CREATOR has wiſely given us ; paſſions, to rouze us 
into action, and to engage our gratitude to him by the pleaſures they 
procure us ; but, at the ſame time, he has kindly given us reaſon 
ſufficient, if we will but give that reaſon fair play, to controul thoſe 
paſſions; and has delegated authority to ſay to them, as he ſaid to 
the waters, thus far ſhall ye go, and no farther.” The angry 
man is his own ſevereſt tormentor ; his breaſt knows no peace, while 
his raging paſſions are reſtrained by no ſenſe of either religious or 
moral duties. What would be his caſe, if his unforgiving example, 
if I may uſe ſuch an expreſſion, were followed by his ALL MERCIFUL 
MAKER, whoſe forgiveneſs he can only hope for, in proportion as 
he himſelf forgives and loves his tellow-creatures ! 
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FF we give credit to the vulgar opinion, or even to the aſſertions 
of ſome reputable authors, both antient and modern, poor human 


nature was not originally formed for keeping : every age has dege- 
nerated ; and, from the fall of the firſt man, my unfortunate an- 
ceſtor, our ſpecies has been tumbling on, century by century, from 
bad to worſe, for about ſix thouſand years. 

Conſidering this progreſſive ſtate of deterioration, it is a very great 
mercy that things are no worſe with us at preſent ; ſince, geome- 
trically ſpeaking, the human ought by this time to have ſunk infi- 
nitely below the brute and the vegetable ſpecies, which are neither 
of them ſuppoſed to have dwindled or degenerated confiderably, ex- 
cept in a very few inſtances : for it muſt be owned that our modern 
oaks are inferior to thoſe of Dodona, our breed of horſes to that of 
the Centaurs, and our breed of fowls to that of the Phoenixes.. 

But is this really the caſe ? Certainly not. It is only one of thoſe 
many errors which are artfully ſcattered by the deſigns of a few, 
and blindly adopted by the ignorance and folly of the many. The 
moving exclamations of --- theſe ſad times ! this degenerate age | 
the affecting lamentations over declining virtue and 7rimmphant vice, 
and the tender and final farewell bidden every day to unrewarded 
and diſcouraged pubtic ſpirit, arts, and ſciences, are the common- 
place topics of the pride, the envy, and the malignity, of the human 
heart, that can more eaſily forgive, and even commend, antiquated 
and remote, than bear cotemporary and contiguous, merit. Men of 
theſe mean ſentiments have always been the ſatiriſts of their own, 
and the panegyriſts of former times. They give this tone, which 
bann like birds in the dark, catch by ear, and whiſtle all day long. 


AS. 
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As it has conſtantly been my endeayor to root out, if 1 could, or, 
if I could not, to expoſe, the vices of the human heart, it ſhall be 
the object of this day's paper to examine this ſtrange inverted entail 


of virtue and merit upwards, according to priority of birth, and ſe- 


niority of age. I ſhall prove it to be forged, and conſequently null 
and void to all intents and purpoſes whatſoever. 

If I loved to jingle, I would ſay that human nature has always 
been invariably the ſame, though always varying ; that is, the ſame 
in ſubſtance, but varying in forms and modes, from many concurrent 
cauſes, of which perhaps we know but few. Climate, education, 
accidents, ſeverally contribute to change thoſe modes ; but in all cli- 
mates, and in all ages, we diſcover through them im ſame Paſſions, | 
affections, and appetites, and the fame degree of virtues and vices. . 

This being unqueſtionably the true ſtate of the. caſe, which it 
would be endleſs to bring inſtances to prove, from the hiſtories of all 
times and of all nations, I ſhall, by way of warning to the incautious, 


and of reproof to the deſigning, proceed to explain the reaſons, 


which I have but juſt hinted, at above, why the human nature of 
the time being, has always been reckoned the worſt and moſt de- 
generate. 

Authors, eſpecially poets, though great men, are, alas ! but men; : 
and, like other men, ſubject to the weakneſſes of human nature, 
though perhaps in a leſs degree: but it is however certain that their 
breaſts are not abſolutely ſtrangers to the paſſions of jealouſy, pride, 
and envy. Hence it is that they are very apt to meaſure merit by 
the century, to love dead authors better than living ones, and to love 
them the better, the longer they have been dead. The Auguſtan 
age is therefore their favorite æra, being at leaſt ſeventeen hundred 


_ years diſtant from the preſent. That emperor was not only a judge 


of wit, but, for an emperor, a tolerable performer too; and Mæcenas, 
his firſt miniſter, was both a patron and a poet : he not only en- 
couraged and protected, but fed and fattened men of wit at his un 
table, as appears from Horace : no ſmall encouragement for pane- 

gyric. Thoſe were times indeed for genius to diſplay itſelf in ! It 


was honored, taſted, and rewarded. But now ------ O tempora / 


O mores! One maſt however do juſtice to the authors, who thus 
= declaim 
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declaim againſt their own times, by acknowledging that they are 
ſeldom the aggreffors ; their own times have commonly begun with 
them. It is their reſentrnent, not their judgment, if they have any, 
that ſpeaks this language. Anger and deſpairmake them endeavour 
to lower that merit, which, till brought very low indeed, — are 
conſcious they cannot equal. 
There is another and more numerous ſet of much greater men, 
who fall more londly complam of the ignorance, the corruption, and 
the degeneracy, of the preſent age. Theſe are the eonſummrate vo- 
lunteer, but unregarded and unrewarded politicians, who, at a motleſt 
computation, amount to at leaft three millions of fouls in this politi- 
cal country, and who are all of them both able and willing to fteer 
the great veſſel of the ſtate, and to take upon themſelves the whole 
load of buſineſs, and burthen of employments, for the ſervice of their 
dear country. The adminiſtration for the time being is always the 
worſt, the moſt meapable, the moſt corrupt, that ever was, and 
negligent of every thing but their own intereſt. Yhere are now 
your Cecils and your Wal/inghams © Thoſe who afk that queſtion 
could anſwer it, if they would ſpeak _ W for they are 
all that, and more too. 
I ſept the other day, in order only to inquire how-my poor coun- 
try did, into a coffee-Houſe, that is without diſpute the ſeat of the 
ſoundeſt politics in this great metropelis, and ſat myſelf down within 
car-ſhot of the principal council-table. Fortunately for me, the 
preſident, a perſon of age, dignity, and becoming gravity, had juſt 
begun to ſpeak. He ſtated, with infinite perſpicuity and knowledge, 
the preſent ſtate of affairs in other countries, and the lamen- 
table ſituation of our own. He traced with his finger upon 
the table, by the help of ſome coffee which he had ſpilt in 
the warmth of his exordium, the whole courſe of the Ohio, and 
the boundaries of the Ruſſian, Pruſſian, Auſtrian, and Saxon 

dominions 3 foreſaw a long and bloody war upon the continent, cal- 
_ culated the ſupplies neceffary for carrying it on, and pointed out the 
beſt methods of raifing them, which, for that very reaſon, he inti- 
mated, would not be purſued. He wound up his diſcourſe with a 
moſt pathetic peroration, which he concluded with ſaying, Things 
Vol. I. 41 doe /e 
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were not carried on in this manner in queen Elizabeth's days; the 
public was confidered, and able men were conſulted and employed. Thoſe 
were days ] Aye, fir, and nights too, I preſume,” ſaid a young 
fellow who ſtood near him, . ſome longer and ſome ſhorter, accord- 
« ing te the variation of the ſeaſons ; pretty much like ours,” 
Mr. Preſident was a little ſurprized at the ſuddenneſs and pertneſs of 
this interruption ; but, - recompoſing himſelf, anſwered: with that 
cool contempt that becomes a great man, I did not mean aſtrono- 
&« mical days, but political ones.” The young fellow replied, O 
« then, ſir, I am your ſervant,” and went off in a laugh. | 
Thus informed and edified, I went off too, but could not help re- 
flecting in my way upon the ſingular ill- luck of this my dear coun- 
try, which, as long as ever I remember it, and as far back as I have 
read, has always been governed by the only two or three people, 
out of two or three millions, totally incapable of governing, and. 
unfit to. be truſted. But theſe reflections were-ſoon interrupted by 
numbers of people, whom I obſerved crowding into a public houſe. - 
Among them I diſcovered my worthy friend and taylor, that in- 
duſtrious mechanic, Mr. Regnier.. F applied to him to know the 
meaning of that concourſe ; to which, with his uſual humanity, he 
anſwered, © We are the maſter-taylors, who are to meet to-night to 
„( cConſider what is to be done about our journeymen, who inſult and 
« impoſe upon us, to the great detriment of trade.” I aſked him 
whether, under his protection, I might ſlip in and hear their delibe-- 
rations. He ſaid, Yes, and welcome; for that they ſhould do no- 
thing to be aſhamed of.” I profited of this permiſſion, and, fol- 
lowing him into the room, found a conſiderable number of theſe 
ingenious artiſts aſſembled, and waiting only for the arrival of my 
friend, who it ſeems was too conſiderable for buſineſs to begin with- 
out him. He accordingly took the lead, opened the meeting with 
a very handſome ſpeech, in which he gave many inſtances of the 
inſolence, the unreaſonableneſs, and the exorbitant demands, of the 
journeymen taylors, and concluded with obſerving, © that, if the go- 
« vernment minded any thing now-a-days but themſelves, ſuch 
* abuſes would not have been ſuffered; and had they been but at- 
« tempted in queen El:zabethys days, ſhe Would have worked them 
« with 


— 
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« with a witneſs.” Another orator then roſe up to ſpeak ; but, as! 
was ſure that he could ſay nothing better than what had juſt "Falfen 
from my worthy friend, I ſtole off unobſerved, and was purſuing my 
way home, when in the very next ſtreet I diſcovered a much greater 
number of people, though by their dreſs of ſeemingly inferior. note, 
ruſhing into another public houſe. As numbers always excite my 
curioſity, almoſt as much as they do each other's paſſions, I crowded 
in with them, in order to diſcover the object of this meeting, not 
without ſome ſuſpicion that this frequent ſenate might be compoſed 
of the journeymen taylors, and convened in oppoſition to that which I 
had juſt left. My ſuſpicion was ſoon confirmed by the eloquence of 
a journeyman, a finiſher J preſume, who expatiated, with equal 
warmth and dignity, upon the injuſtice and oppreſſion of the maſter 
taylors, to the utter ruin of thouſands of poor journeymen and their 
families; and concluded with aſſerting, „it was a ſhame that the 


« government and the parliament did not take care of ſuch abuſes ; _ 


« and that, had the maſter taylors done theſe things in queen Eli- 
« zabeth's days, ſhe would have naſtered them with a vengeance, 
« ſo ſhe would.” 

I confeſs I could not help ſmiling at this ſingular confers of 
ſentiments, and almoſt of expreſſions, of the maſter politicians, the 
maſter taylors, and the journeymen taylors. I am convinced that 
the two latter really and honeſtly believed what they ſaid; it not 
being in the leaſt improbable that their underſtandings ſhould be the 
dupes of their intereſts : but I will not ſo peremptorily anſwer for 
the interior conviction of the political orator, though at the ſame 
time I muſt do him the juſtice to ſay, he ſeemed full dull engugh to 
be very much in earneſt. 

The ſeveral ſcenes of this day ſuggeſted to me when I got home 


various reflections, which perhaps I may communicate to my readers 
in ſome future paper. 
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SPEECH ON THE CZICENSING BILL 


THE editor, being deſirous of giving a ſpecimen of lord 
Cheſterfield's eloquence, has made choice of the three following 
ſpeeches ; the firſt in the ſtrong nervous ſtyle of Demoſthenes, 
the two latter in the witty, ironical manner of Tully. That 
he had. ſtudied with attention. theſe great models, and: endea- 
voured to imitate them, will not eſcape the notice of thoſe, who will 
be at the trouble of comparing their orations with his. But his 
imitation is that of a man. of genius and taſte, who improves 
whatever he touches, not of that herd. of. retailers ſo juſtly 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of imitatores, /ervile pecus. 

The firſt abſtract of this ſpeech on the licenſing bill, ap- 
peared in Fog's Journal, N' 5. It was incorrect and defective, 
eſpecially in the part relating to the line of the poet, applied to 
Pompey. This gave a handle to the authors of. the Gazetteer, 
ever on the watch on theſe occaſions, to fall upon the noble 
ſpeaker, and to refer him to Tully, to whom we owe: the fulleſt 
account of this occurrence, Ep. ad Att. II. 19. Their triumph 
was ſhort,. and the ſpeech. was publiſhed in the Magazines the 
very next month,. probably not without the earl's conſent, and 
thence verbatim in the debates of the houſe of lords; vol. V. p. 210. 
The following abſtract from theſe will be ſufficient to give an idea 
of the ſubject of the diſcourſe. The only remarkable (occurence) 
of this ſeſſion, which remains to be taken notice of, is contain- 

ed in the proceedings upon the bill, to explain and amend fo | 
much of an act made in the twelfth year of the reign of queen 
Anne, entituled, An ad for reducing the laws relating t0 
rogues, vagabonds, flurdy beggars and vagrants, into one act of 
parliament ; and for the more efectual puniſhing ſuch rogues, 
vagabonas, flurdy beggars, and vagrants, and ſending them whi- 
ther they ought to be ſent, as relates to common players of inter- 
« /udes. The bill, which was paſſed into a law, and remains {till 
in force, was ordered by the houſe of commons to be prepared. 
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« and brought in on Friday the 2 oth of May, and was occaſioned 
« by a farcecalled zbe golden rump, which had been brought to the 
then maſter * of the theatre in Lincoln -inn- fields, who, upon 
peruſal, found it was deſigned as a libel upon the government, 
„ and therefore, inſtead of having it acted, he carried it to a 
« gentleman concerned in the adminifiration ; and he having 
% communicated it to ſome other members of the houſe of com- 
mons, it was reſolved to move for leave to bring in a bill for 
“preventing any ſuch attempt for the future; and the motion 
being complied with by that houſe upon the 20th of May, 17 37, | 
the bill was brought in on Tueſday the 24th, and paſſed 
„through both houſes with ſuch diſpatch, that it was ready for 
« the royal aſſent by Wedneſday the 8th of June, and accord-- 
“ ingly received the royal aſſent on Tueſday the 21ſt, when his 
„ majeſty put an end to this ſeſſion of parliament. 
« In both houſes there were long debates, and great oppoſi- 
tion to this bill, in every ſtep it made; and in the houſe of. 
66 the following is the ſubſtance of what was ſaid by 
„ the earl of Cheſterfield againſt it viz. ;. 


« MY. LORDS, 


T HE bill now before you I apprehend to be of a very extraordinary 
Xa very dangerous, nature. It feems deſigned not only as a 
reſtraint on the licentiouſneſs of the ſtage; but it will prove a moſt 
arbitrary reſtraint on the liberty of the ſtage, and I fear, it looks yet 
further, I fear it tends towards a reſtraint on the liberty of the preſs, 
which will be a long ſtride towards the deſtruction of. liberty itſelf. 
It is not only a bill, my lords, of a very extraordinary nature, but . 
it has been brought in at a very extraordinary ſeaſon, and puſhed” | 
Vith moſt extraordinary diſpatch. When I conſidered how near it 
was to the end of the ſeſſion, and how long this ſeſſion had been 
protracted beyond the - ufual time of the year; when I confidered 
that this bill. paſſed through the other 18 with ſo much preci- 


* One Mr. Giffard, who had removed thither with a company of 8 from Good- 
man's-fields, where he had a | theatre, Which was ſilenced by this very act, 


pitancy, » 
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pitancy, as even to get the ſtart of a bill which deſerved all the reſpeq, 


and all the diſpatch, the forms of either houſe of parliament could 
admit of; it ſet me upon inquiring, what could be the reaſon for in- 


ward in a manner ſo very ſingular and uncommon. I have made 
all poſſible inquiry; and as yet I muſt confeſs, I am at a loſs to find 
out the great occaſion. I have, it is true, learned from common 
report without doors, that a moſt ſeditious, a moſt heinous farce had 
been offered to.one of the theatres, a farce for which the authors 


. . ought to be puniſhed in the moſt exemplary manner: but what 


was the conſequence ? The maſter of that theatre behaved as he 
was in duty bound, and as common prudence directed: he not only 
-retuſled to bring it upon the ſtage, but carried it to a certain ho- 


having it abſolutely ſuppreſſed. Could this be the occaſion of in- 
-rroducing ſuch an extraordinary bill, at ſuch an extraordinary ſea- 
ſon, and puſhing it in ſo extraordinary a manner? Surely no 
The dutiful behaviour of the players, the prudent caution they 
ſhewed upon that occaſion,.can never.be.a reaſon for ſubjecting them 
to ſuch an arbitrary reſtraint : it is an argument in their favour, and 
a material one, in my opinion, againſt the bill. Nay farther, if we 


— 


in being are ſufficient for puniſhing thoſe players who ſhall venture 
-to bring any ſeditious libel upon the ſtage, and conſequently ſuffi- 
cient for deterring all the players from acting any thing that may 
have the leaſt tendency towards giving a reaſonable offence. 

1 do not, my lords, pretend to be a lawyer, I do not pretend to 
know perfectly the power and extent of our laws ; but I have con- 


. verſed with thoſe that do, and by them I have been told, that our 


laws are ſufficient for puniſhing any perſon that ſhall dare to repre- 
1ent upon the ſtage, what may appear, either by the words or the 
repreſentation, to be blaſphemous, ſeditious, or 'immoral. I muſt 
own indeed, I have obſerved of late a remarkable licentiouſneſs 
in the ſtage. There have but very lately been two plays acted, which 
one would have thought ſhould have given the greateſt offence, 
and yet both were ſuffered to be often repreſented without diſtur 

4 bance, 


troducing this bill at ſo unſcaſonable a-time, and preſſing it for- 


morable gentleman in the adminiſtration, as the ſureſt method of | 


conſider all circumſtances, it is to me a full proof that the laws now 


ey 
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bance, without cenſure. In one K, the author thou ght fit to repre- 
ſent the three great profeſſions, religion, phyſic, and law, as incon- - 
ſutent with common ſenſe : in the other t, a moſt tragical ſtory + 
was brought upon the. ſtage, a cataſtrophe too recent, too me- 
jancholy, and of too ſolemn a nature, to be heard of any where but 
from the pulpit. How theſe pieces came to paſs unpuniſhed, I do 
not know; if I am rightly informed, it was not for want of law, 
but for want of proſecution, without which no law can be made 
effectual: but if there was any negle& in this caſe, I am con- 
vinced it was not with a deſign to prepare the minds of the people, 
and to make them think a new law neceſſary. 6 
Our ſtage ought certainly, my lords, to be kept within due bounds; 
but for this, our laws, as they ſtand at preſent, are ſufficient. If. 
our ſtage- players at any time exceed thoſe bounds, they ought to 
be proſecuted, they may be puniſhed : we have precedents; we have : 
examples of perſons having been puniſhed for things leſs criminal 
than either of the two pieces I have mentioned. A new law mutt : 
therefore be unneceſſary, and in the preſent caſe it can not be unne- + 

ceſſary without being dangerous: every unneceſſary reſtraint on li- 
centiouſneſs is a fetter upon the legs, is a ſhackle upon the hands, of 
überty. One of the greateſt bleſſings we enjoy, one of the greateſt 
bleſſings a people, my lords, can enjoy, is liberty; but every 
good in this life has its alloy of evil. Licentiouſneſs is the alloy of 
liberty : it is an ebullition, an excreſcence; it is a ſpeck upon the 
eye of the political body, which I can never touch but with - 
gentle, with a trembling hand, leſt 1 deſtroy the body, leſt I in- 
jure the eye upon which it is apt to appear. If the ſtage becomes 
at any time licentious, if a play appears to be a libel upon the go- + 
vernment, or upon any particular man, the king's courts are open, 
the law is ſufficient for puniſhing the offender ; and in this caſe the . 
perfon injured has a ſingular advantage, he can be under no difficulty 
to prove who is the publiſher ; the players themſelves. are the pu- 
bliſhers, and there can be no want of evidence to convict them. 


* Paſquin, a comedy, + Ring Charles I, a tragedy. - 
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But, my lords, ſuppoſe it true, that the laws now in being are not 
ſufficient for putting a check to, or preventing, the licentiouſneſs 
of the ſtage; ſuppoſe it abſolutely neceſſary ſome new law ſhould be 
made for that purpoſe : yet it muſt be granted, that fuch a law 
ought to be maturely conſidered, and every clauſe, every ſentence, 
nay every word of it, well weighed and examined, leſt, under 
ſome of thoſe methods prefumed or pretended to be neceffary for 
reſtraining licentiouſnets, a power ſhould he-concealed, which might 
be afterwards made uſe of for giving a dangerous wound to liberty. 
Such a law ought .not to be introduced at. the cloſe of a ſeſſion, nor 
ought we, in the paſſing of ſuch a law, to depart from any of the 
forms preſcribed by our anceſtors far preventing deceit and furprize. 
There is ſuch a connection between licentiouſneſs and liberty, that 
it is not eafy to correct the one, without dangerouſly wounding 
the other; it is extremely hard to diſtinguiſh the true limit between 
them: like a changeable filk, we can eafily ſee there are two differ- 
| 0 ent colors, but we cannot eafily diſcover where the one ends, or 

where the other begins. "There can be no great and immediate danger 

from the licentiouſneſs of the ſtage : I hope it will not be pretended, 
that our government may, before next winter, be overturned by 
ſuch licentiouſneſs, even though our ſtage were at preſent under 
no fort of controul. Why then may we not delay. till next ſeſſion 
paſſing any law againſt the licentiouſneſs of the ſtage? Neither 
our government can be altered, nor our conſtitution overturned, by 
ſuch a delay; but by paſfing a law raſhly and unadviſedly, our 
conſtitution may at once be deſtroyed, and our government rendered 
arbitrary. Can we then put a ſmall, a ſhort-lived inconvenience in 
the balance with perpetual ſlavery ? Can it be ſuppoſed, that a par- 
liament of Great Britain will ſo much as riſk the latter, for the ſake 
of avoiding the former? 

Surely, my lords, this is not to be expected, were the Kcentiouf- 
neſs of the ſtage much greater than it is, were the inſufficiency of 
our laws more obvious than can be pretended ; but when we com- 
plain of the licentiouſneſs of the ſtage, and the inſufficiency of our 
laws, I fear we have more reaſon to complain of bad meaſures in our 
polity, and a general decay of virtue and morality among the people. 

ADS In 
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In public as well as private life, the only way to prevent being ri- 


diculed or cenſured, is to avoid all ridiculous or wicked meaſures, 


and to purſue ſuch omly as are virtuous and worthy. 
never endeavour to ridicule thoſe they love and eſteem, nor will they 
| ſuffer them to be ridiculed : if any one attempts it, the ridicule re- 
turns upon the author ; he makes himſelf only the object of public 
- hatred and contempt. The actions or behaviour of a private man 
may paſs unobſerved, and conſequently unapplauded, uncenſured; 


but the actions of thoſe in high ſtations can neither paſs without 
notice, nor without cenſure or applauſe ; and therefore an admini- 


ſtration, without eſteem, without authority among the people, let 
their power be never ſo great, let their power be never fo arbri- 


trary, will be ridiculed : the ſevereſt edicts, the moſt terrible puniſh. 
ments, cannot prevent it. If any man therefore thinks he has been 


cenſured, if any man thinks he has been ridiculed, upon any of our 
public theatres, let him examine his actions, he will find the cauſe; let 
him alter his conduct, he will find a remedy. As no man is perfect, 


as no man is infallible, the greateſt may err, the moſt circumſpect 


may be guilty of ſome piece of ridiculous behaviour. It is not li- 


centiouſneſs, it is an uſeful liberty always indulged the ſtage in a free 


country, that ſome great men may there meet with a juſt reproof, 
which none of their friends will be free enough, or rather faithful 


enough, to give them. Of this we have a famous inſtance in the 


Roman hiſtory. The great Pompey, after the many victories he 
had obtained, and the great conqueſts he had made, had certainly a 


good title to the eſteem of the people of Rome: yet that great man, 


by ſome error in his conduct, became an object of general diſlike ; 
and therefore in the repreſentation of an old play, when Diphilus, 


the actor, came to repeat theſe words, No/tra miſeria tu es Mannus, 


the audience immediately applied them to Pompey, who at that time 
was as well known by the name Magnus, as by the name Pompey, 


and were ſo highly pleaſed with the ſatire, that, as Cicero ſays, they 


made him repeat the words a hundred times over. An account of 


this was immediately ſent to Pompey, who, inſtead of reſenting it as 


an injury, was ſo wiſe as to take it for a juſt reproof; he examined 
his conduct, he altered his meaſures, he regained by degrecs the 
VOL. I. 4 G Cech 
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ſteem of the people, and therefore neither feared the wit, nor felt 


the ſatire, of the ſtage. This is an example which ought to be fol- 


lowed by great men in all countries. Such accidents will often hap- 


pen in every free country, and many ſuch would probably have 
afterwards happened * Rome, it they had continued to enjoy 


their liberty : but this ſort of liberty on the ſtage came ſoon after, 


I ſuppoſe, to be called licentiouſneſs; for we are told that Auguſtus, 


after having eſtabliſhed his empire, reſtored order in Rome by re- 
ſtraining licentiouſneſs. God forbid! we ſhould in this country have 
order reſtored, or licentiouſneſs reſtrained, at ſo dear a rate as the 
people of Rome paid for it to Auguſtus, „ 5 


In the caſe I have mentioned, my lords, it was not the poet that | 


wrote, for it was an old play ; nor the players that acted, for they 
only repeated the words of the play, it was the people who pointed 
the ſatire ; and the caſe will always be the fame. When a man has 
the misfortune to incur the hatred or contempt of the people, when 
public meaſures are deſpiſed, the audience will apply what never was, 
what could not be, deſigned as a ſatire on the preſent times, nay, 
even though the people ſhould not apply, thoſe who are conſcious 
of the wickednets. or weakneſs of their conduct will take to them- 
{elves what the author never deſigned, A public thief is as apt to 


take the ſatire, as he is apt to take the money, which was never de- 


Ae ror him. We have an e of this in the caſe of a fa- 


poet, but an | honeſt man, ry a quiet 4nd god ſubject. The . 
mous Moliere, when. he wrote his Tartuffe, which is certainly an 
excellent and a good moral comedy, did not deſign to ſatyrize any 


great man of that age, yet a great man in France at that time took 


it to himſelf, and fancied the author had taken him as a model for 
one of the principal, and one of the worit, characters in that comedy: 
by good luck he was not the licenſer, otherwiſe the kingdom of 
France had never had the pleaſure, the happineſs I may ſay, of ſeeing 


that play acted; but, when the players firſt purpoſed to act it at Paris, 


he had intereſt enough to get it forbid. Moliere, who knew him- 


ſelf innocent of what was laid to his charge, complained to his pa- 
tron the prince of Conti, that as his play was deſigned only to expoſe 


hypociuy, 
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hypocriſy, and a falſe pretence to religion, it was very hard it fhould 
be forbid being acted, when at the ſame time they were ſuffered to 
expoſe religion itſelf every night publicly upon the Italian ſtage; to 
which the prince wittily anſwered, It is true, Moliere, Harlequin ri- 
« dicules heaven, and expoſes religion, but you have done much 
„ worſe,---you have ridiculed the firſt minifter of religion.” 

IJ am as much for reſtraining the licentiouſneſs of the ſtage, and 
every other ſort of licentiouſneſs, as any of your lordſhips can be: but, 
my lords, I am, I ſhall always be, extremely cautious and fearful of 
making the leaſt encroachment upon liberty, and therefore, when a 
new law is propoſed againſt licentiouſneſs, I ſhall always be for con- 
ſidering it deliberately and maturely, before I venture to give my 
_ conſent to its being paſſed, This is a ſufficient reaſon for my being 
againſt paſſing this bill at ſo unſeaſonable a time, and in ſo extraordi- 
nary a manner ; but I have many reaſons for being againſt paſſing 
the bill itſelf, ſome of which 1 ſhall beg leave to explain to your 
lordſhips. 

The bill, my lords, at firſt view, may ſeem to be deſigned only 
againſt the ſtage; but to me it plainly appears to point ſome- 
where elſe. It 1s an arrow, that does but glance upon the ſtage; the 
mortal wound ſeems deſigned againſt the liberty of the preſs.' By 
this bill you prevent a play's being acted, but you do not prevent its 
being printed; therefore, if a licence ſhould be refuſed for its being 
acted, we may depend upon it, the play will be printed. It will be 
printed and publiſhed, my lords, with the refuſal in capital letters on 
the title page. People are always fond of what is forbidden. Libri pro- 
h1biti (prohibited books) are in all countries diligently and generally 
ſought after. It will be much eaſier to procure a refuſal, than it ever 
was to procure a good houſe, or a good ſale ; therefore we may expect, 
that plays will be wrote on purpoſe to havea refuſal; this will certainly 
procure a good houſe or a good ſale. Thus will ſatires be ſpread and 
diſperſed through the whole nation, and thus every man in the 
kingdom may, and probably will, read for ſix-pence, what a few 
only could have ſeen acted, and that not under the expence of 
half a crown ? We ſhall then be told, What ! will you allow an inta- 
mous libel to be printed and diſperſed, which you would not allow 
to be acted ? You have agreed to a law to prevent its being acted : 

4 G 2 can 
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can you refuſe your aſſent to a law to prevent its being printed and 
publiſhed ? I ſhould really, my lords, be glad to hear, what excuſe, 
what reaſon one could give for being againſt the latter, after havin 
agreed to the former; for, I proteſt, 1 cannot ſuggeſt to myſelf the 
leaſt ſhadow of an excuſe. If we agree to the bill now before us, 
we muſt, perhaps, next ſeſſion, agree to a bill for preventing any 
plays being printed without a licence. Then ſatires will be wrote by 
way of novels, ſecret hiſtories, dialogues, or under ſome ſuch title; and 
_ thereupon we ſhall be told, What! will you allow an infamous libel 
to be printed and diſperſed, only becaule it does not bear the title of 
a play ? Thus, my lords, from the precedent now. before us, we 
ſhall be induced, nay we can find no reaſon for refuſing, to lay the 
_ preſs under a general licence, and then we may bid adieu to the li- 
berties of great Britain. | 

But ſuppoſe, my lords, it were neceſſary to make a new law for 


_ reſtraining the licentiouſneſs of the ſtage, which I am very far from 


granting, yet I ſhall never be for eſtabliſhing ſuch a power as is pro- 
poſed by this bill. If poets and players are to be reſtrained, let them 
be reſtrained as other ſubjects are, by the known laws of their coun- 
try : if they offend, let them be tried, as every Engliſhman ought to 
be, by God and their country ; do not let us ſubject them to the ar- 
bitrary will and pleaſure of any one man. A power lodged in the 
hands of one ſingle man, to judge and determine, without any limi- 
tation, without any controul or appeal, is a ſort of power unknown 
to our laws, inconſiſtent with our conſtitution. It is a higher, a 
more abſolute power than we truſt even to the king himſelf, and 
therefore I muſt think, we ought not to veſt any ſuch power in his 
majeſty's lord chamberlain. When I ſay this, I am ſure, I do not 
mean to give the leaſt, fhe moſt diſtant, offence to the noble duke“ 
who now fills the ꝓoſt of lord chamberlain ; his natural candor and 
love of juſtice would not, I know, permit him to exerciſe any power, 
but with the ſtricteſt regard to the rules of juſtice and humanity. 
Were we ſure his ſucceſſors in that high office would always be per- 
ſons of ſuch diſtinguiſhed merit, even the power eſtabliſhed by this 
bill could give no further alarm, than leſt it ſhould be made a prece- 
dent for introducing other new powers of the ſame nature. This, 

* The duke of Grafton, . 

© indeed, 
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indeed, is an alarm which cannot be avoided, which cannot be pre- 
vented by any hope, by any conſideration; it is an alarm, which, I 
think, every man muſt take, who has a due regard to the conſtitu- 
tion and liberties of his country. | 
I ſhall admit, my lords, that the ſtage ought not, upon any occa- e bY 
ſion, to meddle with politics, and for this very reaſon among the reſt, 155 (| 


I am againſt the bill now before us. This bill will be ſo far from pre- | 
venting the ſtage”s meddling with politics, that, I fear, it will be the | | 
occaſion of its meddling with nothing elſe ; but then it will be a po- 
litical ſtage ex parte. It will be made ſubſervient to the politics 
and the ſchemes of the court only ; the licentiouſneſs of the {tage 
will be encouraged inſtead of being reſtrained, but, like court journa- 
liſts, it will be licentious only againſt the patrons of liberty, and the 
protectors of the people : whatever man, whatever party, oppoſes 
the court in any of their moſt deſtructive ſchemes, will, upon the 
ſtage, be repreſented in the moſt ridiculous light the hirelings of a 
court can contrive. True patriotiſm, and love of public good, will 
be repreſented as madneſs, or as a cloak for envy, diſappointment, 
and malice ; whilſt the moſt flagitious crimes, the moſt extravagant 
vices and follies, if they are faſhionable at court, will be diſguiſed 
and dreſſed up in the habit of the moſt amiable virtues. This has 
formerly been the caſe in king Charles the ſecond's days: the play- 
houſe was under a licence, what was the conſequence? The playhouſe 
retailed nothing but the politics, the vices and the follies of the court; 
not to expoſe them, no, but to recommend them, though it muſt be 
granted their politics were often as bad as their vices, and much 
more pernicious than their other follies. It is true, the court had at 
that time a great deal of wit, it was then indeed full of men of true 
wit and great humor; but it was the more dangerous, for the cour- 
tiers did then, as thorough-paced courtiers always will do, they ſacri- 
ficed their honor by making their wit and their humor ſubſervient to 
the court only; and what made it ſtill more dangerous, no man 
could appear upon the ſtage againſt them. We know that Dryden, 
the poet-laureat of that reign, always repreſents the cavaliers as ho- 
neſt, brave, merry fellows, and fine gentlemen 3 ; indeed his fine 
gentleman, as he generally draws him, is an atheiſtical, lewd, aban- 
doned 
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doned fellow, which was at that time, it ſeems, the faſhionable cha. 


racter at court ; on the other hand he always repreſents the diſſenters 
as hypocritical, diſſembling rogues, or ftupid ſenſeleſs bobbies.--. 
When the court had a mind to fall out with the Dutch, he wrote his 
Amiboyna*, in which he repreſents the Dutch as a pack of avaritious, 


cruel, ungrateful raſcals :- and when the excluſion bill was moved 
in parliament, he wrote his Duke of Guiſe t, in which thoſe who were 


for preſerving and ſecuring the religion of their country, were expo- 


ſed under the character of the duke of Guiſe and his party, who 


leagued together for excluding Henry IV. of France from the throne, 
on the account of his religion. — The city of London too was made 
to feel the partial and mercenary licentiouſneſs of the ſtage at that 
time; for the citizens having at that time, as well as now, a great 
deal of property, they had a mind to preſerve that property, and 
therefore they oppoſed ſome of the arbitrary meaſures which were 
then begun, but purſued more openly in the following reign; for 
which reaſon they were then always repreſented upon the ſtage as 
a parcel of deſigning knaves, diſſembling hypocrites, griping uſurers, 

—and cuckolds into the bargain. 
My lords, the proper buſineſs of the ſtage, and that for which only 


it is uſeful, is to expoſe thoſe vices and follies, which the laws cannot 


lay hold of, and to recommend thoſe beauties and virtues, which 


miniſters and courtiers ſeldom either imitate or reward ; but by lay- 


ing it under a licence, and under an arbritrary court-licence too, you 
will, in my opinion, entirely pervert its uſe ; for though I have the 
greateſt eſteem for that noble duke, in whoſe hands this power is at 


preſent deſigned to fall, though I have an entire confidence in his 


judgment and impartiality; yet I may ſuppoſe that a leaning towards 
the faſhions of a court is ſometimes hard to be avoided. It may be 


very difficult to make one, who is every day at court, believe that to 
be a vice or folly, which he ſees daily practiſed by thoſe he loves 


* This 1s not quite exact. The Dutch war began f in 1672. The play was acted and mw 
in 1673. 


+ This was certainly a party- play, though the occaſion of it may be doubted. It made its ap- 
pearance in 1683, and was violently attacked by the Whigs. If lord Cheſterfield had impli- 


citly adopted the opinions of his grandfather Halifax, he would ſarcely have ſpoken, as he does 
here, of the excluſion bill. 


and 
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and eſteems. By cuſtom, even deformity itſelf becomes familiar, = 
and at laſt agreeable. To ſuch a perſon, let his natural impartiality 
be never ſo great, that may appear to be a libel againſt the court, 
which is only a moſt juſt and a moſt neceflary ſatire upon the faſhi- 
onable vices and follies of the court. Courtiers, my lords, are too 
polite to reprove one another; ; the only place where they can meet 
with any juſt reproof, is a free though not a licentious ſtage ; and as 
every ſort of vice and folly, generally in all countries, begins at 
court, and from thence ſpreads through the country, by laying the 
ſtage under an arbitrary court-licence, inſtead of leaving it what it 
is, and always ought to be, a gentle ſcourge for the vices of great 
men and courtiers, you will make it a canal for propagating and 
conveying their vices and follies through the whole kingdom. 
From hence, my lords, I think it muſt appear, that the bill now 
before us cannot ſo properly be called a bill for reſtraining licenti- 
ouſneſs, as it may be called a bill for reſtraining the liberty of the 
ſtage, and for reſtraining it too in that branch which, in all countries, 
has been the moſt uſeful ; therefore I muſt look upon this bill as a 
moſt dangerous encroachment upon liberty in general. Nay, far- 
ther, my lords, it is not only an encroachment upon liberty, but it is 
likewiſe an encroachment upon property. Wit, my lords, is a ſort | 
of property : it is the property of thoſe who have it, and too often 
the only property they have to depend on. It is indeed but a pre- 
carious dependence. Thank God! we, my: lords, have a depen- 
dence of another kind; we have a much leſs precarious ſupport, 
and therefore cannot feel the inconveniencies of the bill now before 
us; but it is our duty to encourage and protect wit, whoſoever”s 
property it may be. Thoſe gentlemen who have any ſuch property, 
are all, I hope, our friends. Do not let us ſubject them to any un- 
neceflary or arbitrary reſtraint. I muſt own, I cannot eaſily agree 
do the laying of any tax upon wit; but by this bill it is to be heavily 
taxed, it is to be exciſed; for, if this bill paſſes, it cannot be retailed 
in a proper way without a permit, and the lord chamberlain is to 
have the honor of being chief-gauger, ſuperviſor, comiſſioner, judge 
and jury. But what is ſtill more hard, though the poor author, the 
Proprietor I ſhould ſay, cannot perhaps dine till he has found out an d 


agreed 
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agreed with, a purchaſer ; yet, before he can propoſe to ſeek for a 

purchaſer, he muſt patiently ſubmit to have his goods rummaged at 
this new exciſe- office, where they may be detained for tourteen days, 

and even then he may find them returned as prohibited goods, by 
which his chief and beſt market will be for ever ſhut againſt him ; 
and that without any cauſe, without the leaſt ſhadow of reaſon, 
either from the laws of his country, or the laws of the ſtage. 

Theſe hardſhips, this hazard, which every gentleman will be ex- 
poſed to, who writes any thing for the ſtage, muſt certainly prevent 
_ every man of a generous and free ſpirit from attempting any thing 
in that way, and, as the ſtage has always been the proper channel for 
wit and humor, therefore, my lords, when J ſpeak againſt this bill, 
I muſt think, I plead the cauſe of wit, I plead the cauſe of humor, 
I plead the cauſe of the Britiſh ſtage, and of every gentleman of tac 
in the kingdom. But, it is not, my lords, for the ſake of wit only; 
even for the ſake of his majeſty's lord chamberlain, I muſt be againſt 
this bill. The noble duke who has now the honor to execute that 
office has, I am ſure, as little inclination to diſoblige as any man; 
but, if this bill paſſes, he muſt diſoblige, he may diſoblige ſome of 
his moſt intimate friends. It is impoſlible to write a play, but ſome 
of the characters, or ſome of the ſatire, may be interpreted ſo as to 


Point at ſome perſon or another, perhaps at ſome perſon in an emi- 


nent ſtation. When it comes to be acted, the people will make the 
application, and the perſon againſt whom the application is made 
will think himſelf injured, and will at leaſt privately reſent it: at 
preſent this reſentment can be directed only againſt the author; but 
when an author's play appears with my lord chamberlain's paſſport, 
every ſuch reſentment will be turned from the author, and pointed 
directly againſt the lord chamberlain, who by his ſtamp made the 


Piece current. What an unthankful office are we therefore by this 


bill to put upon his majeſty's lord chamberlain ! an office which can 
no way contribute to his honor or profit, and ſuch a one as muſt ne- 
_ ceffanily gain him a great deal of ill-will, and create him a number 
of enemies. 

The laſt reaſon I ſhall trouble your lordſhips with, for my being 


againſt the bill, is that, in my opinion, it will in no way anſwer the 
end 
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end propoſed : I mean the end openly propoſed, and I am ſure the 
only end which your lordſhips propoſe. To prevent the acting of a 
play which has any tendency to blaſphemy, immorality, ſedition, or 
Private ſcandal, can ſignify nothing, unleſs you can prevent its bein 8 
printed and publiſhed. On the contrary, if you prevent its being 
acted, and admit of its being printed, you will propagate the miſ- 
chief: your prohibition will prove a bellows, which will blow up 
the fire you intend to extinguiſh, This bill can therefore be of no 
uſe for preventing either the public or the private injury intended by 
ſach a play, and conſequently can be of no manner of uſe, unleſs it 
be deſigned as a precedent, as a leading ſtep towards another for ſub- 
jecting the preſs like wiſe to a licenſer. For ſuch a wicked purpoſe 
it may indeed be of great uſe; and in that light it 57 moſt properly 
be called a ſtep towards arbitrary power. 
Let us conſider, my lords, that arbitrary power has ſeldom or never 
been introduced into any country at once. It muſt be introduced 
by ſlow degrees, and as it were ſtep by ſtep, leſt the people ſhould 
perceive its approach. The barriers and fences of the people's liberty 
muſt be plucked up one by one, and ſome plauſible pretences mult 
be found for removing or hood-winking, one after another, thoſe 
ſentries who are poſted by the conſtitution of a free country, for 
warning the people of their danger. When theſe preparatory ſteps 
are once made, the people may then, indeed, with regret, ſee ſlavery 
and arbitrary power making long ſtrides over their land, but it will 
be too late to think of preventing or avoiding the impending 
ruin. The ſtage, my lords, and the preſs are two of our out-ſentries; 
if we remove them, if we hood-wink them,---if we throw them in 
fetters, the enemy may ſurprize us. Therefore I muſt look upon 
the bill now before us as a ſtep, and a moſt neceſſary itep too, for in- 
troducing arbitrary power into this kingdom: it is a ſtep ſo neceſſary, 
that if ever any future ambitious king, or guilty miniſter, ſhould 
form to himſelf ſo wicked a deſign, he will have reaſon to thank us, 
for having done ſo much of the work to his hand ; but ſuch thanks, 
or thanks from ſuch a man, I am convinced, every one of your lord- 
ſhips would bluſh to receive, and ſcorn to deſerve. 
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LOoRD CHESTERFIELD's firſt ſpeech on the Gin act *, 
February 21, 1743, after the ſecond reading of the Bill. 


NMX LORDS, 


HE bill now under our conſideration appears to me to deſerve 
a much cloſer regard than ſeems to have been paid to it in the 
other houſe, through which it was hurried with the utmoſt precipi- 
tation, and where it paſſed almoſt without the formality of a debate; 
nor can I think that earneſtneſs, with which ſome lords ſeem inclined 
to preſs it forward here, conſiſtent with the importance of the con- 
ſequences which may with great reaſon be expected from it. 

It has been urged that where ſo great a number have formed 
expectations of a national benefit from any bill, ſo much deference, 
at leaſt, is due to their judgment, as that the bill ſhould be conſidered 
in a committee. This, my lords, I admit to be in other caſes a juſt 
and reaſonable demand, and will readily allow that the propoſal, not 
only of a conſiderable number, but even of any ſingle lord, ought 
to be fully examined and regularly debated, according to the uſual 
forms of this houſe. But in the preſent caſe, my lords, and in all 
caſes like the preſent, this demand is improper, becaule it is uſeleſs ; 
and it is uſeleſs, becauſe we can do now all that we can do here- 
after in a committee. For the bill before us is a money bill, which, 
according to the preſent opinion of the commons, we have no right 
to amend, and which therefore we have no need of conſidering in a 
committee, ſince the event of all our deliberations muſt be, that we 
are either to reject or pals it in its preſent ſtate. For I ſuppoſe no 
lord will think this a proper time to enter into a controverſy with 
the commons, for the revival of thoſe privileges to which I believe 

we have a right; and ſuch a controverſy, the leaſt attempt to amend 
a money bill will certainly produce. e 


* The act of pailiament, that had been paſſed the gth year of George II. by which no perſon 
was permitted to fell ſpirituous liquor in leſs quantity than two gallons, without a licence, for 
which 5o pounds was to be paid, having proved, from the difficulties in the exccution, ineffectual to 
obſtruct the progreſs of drunkenneſs among the common people; a new bill was moved and paſſed in 
the houſe of commons, by which a ſmall duty was laid on the ſpirits per gallon at the ſtill-head, 
and the price of licences reduced to twenty ſhillings, | 

| | Ty 


— 
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To deſire therefore, my lords, that this bill may be conſidered in 
a committee, is only to deſire that it may gain one ſtep without op- 
poſition ; that it may proceed through the forms of the houſe by 
ſtealth, and that the conſideration of it may be delayed, till the exi- 
gencies of the government ſhall be ſo great, as not to allow time for 
raiſing the ſupplies by any other method. 

By this artifice, groſs as it 1s, the patrons of this wonderful bill 
hope to obſtruct a plain and open detection of its tendency. They 
hope, my lords, that the bill ſhall operate in the ſame manner with 
the liquor which it is intended to bring into more general uſe; 
and that, as thoſe who drink ſpirits are drunk before they are well 
aware that they are drinking, the effects of this law ſhall be perceived 
before we know that we have made it. Their intent is, to give us 
a dram of policy, which is to be ſwallowed before it is taſted, and 
which, when once it is ſwallowed, will turn our heads. 

But, my lords, I hope we ſhall be ſo cautious as to examine the 
draught which theſe ſtate empirics have thought proper to offer us; 
and I am confident that a very little examination will convince us 
of the pernicious qualities of their new preparation, and ſhew that 
it can have no other effect than that of poiſoning the public. 

The law before us, my lords, ſeems to be the effect of that practice 
of which it is intended likewiſe to be the cauſe, and to be dictated by 
the liquor of which it ſo effectually promotes the uſe ; for ſurely it 
never before was conceived, by any man intruſted with the admi- 
niſtration of public affairs, to raiſe taxes by the deſtruction of the 
people. 

Nothing, my lords, but the deſtruction of all the moſt laborious 
and uſeful part of the nation, can be expected from the licence which 
is now propoſed to be given, not only to drunkenneſs, but to drunk- 
enneſs of the moſt deteſtable and dangerous kind, to the abuſe not 
only of intoxicating, but of poiſonous liquors. 

Nothing, my lords, is more abſurd than to aſſert, that the uſe of 
ſpirits will be hindered by the bill now before us, or indeed that 
it will not be in a very great degree promoted by it. For what pro- 
duces ail kind of wickedneſs, but the proſpect of impunity on one 
part, or the ſolicitation of opportunity on the other ? Either of theſe 
4H 2 have 
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have too frequently been ſufficient to overpower the ſenſe of morality, 
and even of religion; and what is not to be feared from them, 
when they ſhall unite their force, and operate together, when temp- 
tations ſhall be increaſed, and terror taken away ? 
It is allowed, by thoſe who have hitherto diſputed on either fide 
of this queſtion, that the people appear obſtinately enamoured of 
this new liquor; it is allowed on both parts, that this liquor cor- 
rupts the mindj and enervates the body, and deſtroys vigor and virtue, 
at the ſame time that it makes thoſe who drink it too idle and too 
| feeble for work; and while it impoveriſhes them by the preſent 
expence, diſables them from (Fg its ill conſequences by ſubſe- 
quent induſtry. 
It might be imagined, my lords, that thoſe who had thus far agreed, 
would not eaſily find any occaſions of diſpute; nor would any man, 
unacquainted with the motives by Which parliamentary debates are 
too often influenced, ſuſpect that after the pernicious qualities of this 
liquor, and the general inclination among the people to the immode- 
rate uſe of it, had been generally admitted, it could be afterwards 
inquired, whether it ought to be made more common, Whether this 
univerſal thirſt for poiſon ought to be encouraged by the legiſlature, 
and whether a new ſtatute ought to be made, to ſecure drunkards in 
the gratification of their appetites, 
To pretend, my lords, that the deſign of this bill is to prevent or 
diminiſh the uſe of ſpirits, is to trample upon common ſenſe, and 
to violate the rules of decency as well as of reaſon. For when 
did any man hear, that a commodity was prohibited by licenſing its 
ſale, or that to offer and refuſe is the ſame action? 
It is indeed pleaded, that it will be made dearer by the tax which 

is propoſed, and that the increaſe of the price will diminiſh the num- 
ber of the purchaſers ; but it is at the ſame time expected that this 
tax ſhall ſupply the expence of a war on the continent. It is aſſerted 
therefore, that the conſumption of ſpirits will be hindered, and yet 
that it will be ſuch as may be expected to furniſh, from a very ſimall 
tax, a revenue ſufficient for the ſupport of armies, for the re-eſta- 
bliſhment of the Auſtrian family, and the repreſſing of the attempts 
of France. 8 
| Surely, 
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| Surely, my lords, theſe expectations are not very conſiſtent, nor 
can it be imagined that they are both formed in the ſame head, though | 
they may be expreſſed by the ſame mouth. It is however ſome 
recommendation of a ſtateſman, when, of his aſſertions, one can 
be found reaſonable or true; and in this, praiſe cannot be denied 
to our preſent miniſters : for though it is undoubtedly falſe, that: 
this tax will leflen the conſumption of ſpirits, it is certainly. true- 
that it will produce a very large revenue, a revenue that will not fail, 
but with the people from whoſe debaucheries it ariſes. 
Our miniſters will therefore have the ſame honor with their pre-- 
deceflors, of having given riſe to a new fund, not indeed for the: 
payment of our debts, but for much more valuable purpoſes, for the. 
cheering of our hearts under oppreflion, and for the ready ſupport 
of thoſe debts which we have loſt hopes of paying. They are re- 
ſolved, my lords, that the nation, which po endeavours can make 
wiſe, ſhall, - while they are at its head, at leaſt be merry ; and ſince! 
public happineſs is the end of government, they ſeem to imagine that? 
they ſhall deſerve applauſe by an expedient, which will enable every 
man to lay his cares afleep, to drown ſorrow, and loſe in the de-- 
lights of drunkenneſs both the public miſeries and his own. 
Luxury, my lords, is to be taxed, but vice prohibited, let the- 
difficulties in executing the law be what they will. Would you lay 
a tax upon a breach of the ten commandments ? Would not ſuch: 
a tax be wicked and ſcandalous ; becauſe it would imply an indul-+ 
gence to all thoſe who could pay the tax ? Is not this a reproach moſt: 
juitly thrown by proteſtants upon the church of Rome ? Was it not- 
the chief cauſe of the reformation ? And will you follow a prece- - 
dent which brought reproach and ruin upon thoſe that introduced 
it? This is the very caſe now before us. You are going to lay a. 
tax, and conſequently to indulge a ſort of drunkenneſs, which 
almoſt neceſſarily produces a breach of every one of the ten com- 
mandments. Can you expect the reverend bench will approve of 
this? I am convinced they will not, and therefore I with I had ſeer- 
it full upon this occaſion. I am ſure I have ſeen it much fuller upon 
ſome other occaſions, in which religion had no ſuch deep concern. 
N We 
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We have already, my lords, ſeveral ſorts of funds in this nation, 
ſo many that a man muſt have a good deal of learning to be maſter 
of them. Thanks to his majeſty, we have now amongſt us the moſt 
learned man of the nation in this way. I with he would riſe up 
and tell us, what name we are to give to this new fund. We have 
already the civil liſt fund, the ſinking fund, the aggregate fund, the 
South-ſea fund, and God knows how many others. What name we 
are to give to this new fund I know not, unleſs we are to call it the 
drinking fund. It may perhaps enable the people of a certain foreign 
territory to drink claret, but it will diſable the people of this king- 
dom from drinking any thing elſe but gin; for, when a man has, by 
gin- drinking, rendered himſelf unfit for labor or buſineſs, he can pur- 
chaſe nothing elſe, and then the beſt thing he can 1do 1 1s to drink on 
till he dies. 

Surely, my lords, men of ſuch unbounded benevolence, as our 
preſent miniſters, deſerve ſuch honors as were never paid before: 
they deſerve to beſtride a butt upon every ſign-poſt in the city, or to 
have their figures exhibited as tokens where this liquor is to be ſold 
by the licence which they have procured. They mult be at leaſt 
remembered to future ages, as the happy politicians, who, after all 
expedients for raiſing taxes had been employed, diſcovered a new 
method of draining the laſt reliques of the public wealth, and added 
a new revenue to the government: nor will thoſe, who ſhall here- 
after enumerate the ſeveral funds now eſtabliſhed among us, forget 
among the benetactors to their country the illuſtrious authors of the 
drinking fund. 

May I be allowed, my lords, to congratulate my countrymen and 
fellow- ſubjects upon the happy times which are now approaching, 
in which no man will be diſqualified from the privilege of being 
drunk; when all diſcontent and diſloyalty ſhall be forgotten, and 
the people, though now conſidered by the miniſtry as enemies, {hall 
acknowledge the lenity of that government, under which all reſtraints 
are taken away? 

But, to a bull for ſach defirable purpoſes, it would hy proper, my 
lords, to prefix a preamble, in which the kindneſs of our intentions 
ſhould be more fully explained, that the nation may not miſtake 

| | our 
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our indulgence for cruelty, nor - conſider their benefactors as their. 
perſecutors. If therefore this bill be conſidered and amended (for 
why elſe ſhould it be conſidered ?) in a committee, I ſhall humbly 
propoſe, that it ſhall be introduced in this manner. © Whereas the 
« deſigns of the preſent miniſtry, whatever they are, cannot be 
« executed without a great number of Mercenaries, which merce- 
« naries cannot be hired without money ; and whereas the preſent 
« diſpoſition of this nation to drunkennels inclines us to believe, that 
« they will pay more chearfully for the undiſturbed enjoyment of 
&« diſtilled liquors, than for any other conceſſion that can be made by 
« the government; be it enacted, by the king's moſt excellent ma- 
« jeſty, that no man ſhall hereafter be denied the right of being 
« drunk on the following conditions.” 

This, my lords, to trifle no longer, is the proper preamble to this 
bill, which contains only the conditions on which the people of this 
kingdom are to be allowed henceforward to riot in debauchery, in de- 
bauchery licenſed by law, and countenanced by the magiſtrates. 
For there is no doubt but thoſe on whom the inventors of this tax + 
ſhall confer authority will be directed to aſſiſt their maſters in their 
deſign to encourage the conſumption of that liquor, from which 
ſuch large revenues are expected, and to multiply without end thoſe 
licences which are to pay a yearly tribute to the crown. 

By this unbounded licence, my lords, that price will be leflened, 
from the increaſe of which the expectations of the efficacy of this 
law are pretended ; for the number of retailers will leflen the value, 
as in all other caſes, and leſſen it more than this tax will increaſe 
it. Beſides, it is to be conſidered, that at preſent the retailer expects 
to be paid for the danger which he incurs by an unlawful trade, 
and will not truſt his reputation or His purſe to the mercy of his cuſ- 
tomer, without a profit proportioned to the hazard; but, when once 
the reſtraint ſhall be taken away, he will ſell for common gain, and 
it can hardly be imagined that, at preſent, he ſubjects himſelf to in- 
formations and penalties for leſs than fix pence a gallon. 

The fpecious pretence, on which this bill is founded, and indeed 
the only pretence that 0 to be termed ſpecious, is the propriety 
af taxing vice; but this n of government has, on this occaſion, 
7 been 
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been either miſtaken or perverted. Vice, my lords, is not properly 
-to be taxed, but ſuppreſſed, and heavy taxes are ſometimes the only 
»means, by which that ſuppreſſion can be attained. Luxury, my 
-lords, or the exceſs of that which is pernicious only by its exceſs, 
may very properly be taxed, that ſuch exceſs, though not ſtrictly 
unlawful, may be made more difficult. But the uſe of theſe things 
which are ſimply burtful, hurtful in their own nature, and in every 
degree, is to be prohibited. None, my lords, ever heard in any na- 
tion of a tax upon theft or adultery, becauſe a tax implies a licence 
granted for the uſe of that which is taxed, to * who ſhall be willing 
to pay it. 

Drunkenneſs, my lords, 1s univerſally and in all circumſtances 
an evil; and therefore ought not to be taxed, but puniſhed, and 
the means of it not to be made eaſy by a flight impoſt, which 
none can feel, but to be removed out of the reach of the people, and 
ſecured by the heavieſt taxes, levied with the utmoſt rigor. I hope 
thoſe, to whoſe care the religion of the nation is particularly con- 
ſigned, will unanimouſly join with me in maintaining the neceſſity, 
not of taxing vice, but ſuppreſſing it, and unite for the rejecting of 
a bill, by which the future, as well as preſent, r of thouſands 

muſt be deſtroyed. 


XLVIII. 


LORD CHESTERFIELD's ſecond ſpeech on the Gin acts 
February 24, 1743. 


HOUGH the noble lord * who has been pleaſed to excite 
us to an unanimous concurrence with himſelf and his aſſo- 
Ciates in the miniſtry, in paſſing the excellent and wonder-working 


* The duke of Newcaſtle, ä 
| bills 


bill, this bill which is to leſſen the conſumption of ſpirits, without 


leſſening the quantity which is diſtilled; which is to reſtrain drunkards 


from drinking, by ſetting their favourite liquor always before their 
eyes; to conquer habits by continuing them; and correct vice by 
indulging it, according to the loweſt reckoning, for at leaſt another 
year; ſtill, my lords, ſuch is my obſtinacy, or ſuch my ignorance, 
that I cannot yet comply with his propoſal, nor can prevail with my- 
felt either to concur with meaſures ſo apparently oppoſite to the in- 


tereſt of the public, or to hear them vindicated, without declaring 
how little I approve it. 


During the courſe of this long debate, I have endeavoured to reca- 


pitulate and digeſt the arguments which have been advanced, and have 
conſidered them both ſeparately and conjointly, but find myſelf at 
the ſame diſtance from conviction as when I firſt entered the houſe. 
In vindication of this bill, my lords, we have been told that the 
preſent law is ineffectual; that our manufacture is not to be deſtroy- 
ed; or not this year; that the ſecurity offered by the preſent bill, 
has induced great numbers to ſuſcribe to the new fund; that it has 


been approved by the commons ; and that, if it be found ineffectual, 


it may be amended another Gon 
All theſe arguments, my lords, I ſhall endeavour to examine, be- 
canſeIam always deſirous of gratifying thoſe great men to whom the 
adminiſtration of affairs is intruſted, and have always very cautiouſly 


avoided the odium of diſaffection, which they will undoubtedly throw, 
in imitation of their predeceſſors, upon all thoſe whoſe wayward 


conſciences ſhall oblige them to hinder the execution of their 
{chemes. 

With a very ſtrong deſire, therefore, though with no great hopes, 
of finding them in the right, I venture to begin my inquiry, and 


engage in the examination of their firſt aſſertion, that the preſent law 


againſt the abuſe of ſtrong liquors is without effect. 

I hope, my lords, it portends well to my inquiry, that the firſt po- 
ſition which I have to examine is true; nor can I forbear to congra- 
tulate your lordſhips upon having heard from the new miniſtry one 
aſſertion not to be contradicted. EE, 
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It is evident, my lords, from daily obſervation, and demonſtrable 
from the papers upon the table, that every year, ſince the enact- 
ing of the laſt law, that vice has increaſed which it was intended to 
repreſs, and that no time has been ſo favourable to the retailers of 

ſpirits as that which has paſſed ſince they were prohibited. 

It may therefore be expected, my lords, that, having agreed 
with the miniſters in their fundamental propoſition, I ſhall concur 
with them in the conſequence which they draw trom it ; and, having 
allowed that the preſent law is ineffectual, ſhould admit that another 
is neceflary. 

But, my lords, in order to diſcover whether this conſequence be 
neceſſary, it muſt firſt be inquired why the preſent law is of no 
force ? For, my lords, it will be found, upon reflection, that there are 
certain degrees of corruption, that may hinder the effect of the beſt 

laws. The magiſtrates may be vicious, and forbear to enforce that 
law by which themſelves are condemned ; they may be indolent, and 
inchned rather to connive at wickedneſs, by which they are not in- 
jured themſelves, than to repreſs it by a laborious exertion of their 
authority; or they may be timorous, and, inſtead of awing the vi- 
cious, may be awed by them. 

In any of theſe caſes, my lords, the law is not to be condemned 
for its inefficacy, ſince it only fails by the defect of thoſe who are to 
direct its operations. The beſt and moſt important laws will contri- 
bute very little to the ſecurity or happineſs of a people, if no judges 
of integrity and ſpirit can be found amongſt them. Even the moſt 
beneficial and uſeful bill that miniſters can poſſibly imagine, a bill for 
laying on our eſtates a tax of the fifth part of their yearly valne, 
would be wholly without effect, if collectors could not be ob- 
tained. Bf 

I am therefore, my RY yet doubtful, whether the inefficacy of. 
the law now ſubſiſting neceſſarily obliges us to provide another; 
for thoſe that declared it to be uſeleſs, owned at the ſame time that 

no man endeavoured to enforce it ; ſo that perhaps its only defect 
may be, that it will not execute itſelf, 

Nor, though I ſhould allow that the law 1s at preſent impeded by 
cfficulties which cannot be broken through, but by men of more 


{pirit 
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ſpirit and dignity than the miniſters may be inclined to truſt with 
commiſſions of the peace, yet it can only be collected, that another law 
is neceſſary, not that the law now propoſed will be of any advantage. 

Great uſe has been made of the inefficacy of the preſent law, 
to decry the propoſal made by the noble lord, for laying a high duty 
upon theſe pernicious liquors. High duties have already, as we are 
informed, been tried without advantage; high duties are at this hour 
impoſed upon thoſe ſpirits which are retailed, yet we ſee them every 
day fold in the ſtreets, without the payment of the tax required; and 
therefore it will be folly to make a ſecond eſſay of means which have 
been found, by the eſſay of many years, unſucceſsful. 

It has been granted on all ſides in this debate, nor was it ever de- 
nied on any other occaſion, that the conſumption of any commodity 
is moſt eaſily hindered by raiſing its price; and its price is to be 
raiſed by the impoſition of a duty. This, my lords, which is, I 


ſuppoſe, the opinion of every man, of whatever degree of expe- 


rience or underſtanding, appears likewiſe to have been thought of 
by the authors of the preſent law; and therefore they imagined that 
they had effectually provided againſt the increaſe of drunkenneſs, 


by laying, upon that liquor which ſhould be retailed in ſmall quan- 


tities, a duty which none of the inferior claſſes of drunkards would 
be able to pay. 


Thus, my lords, they conceived that they had reformed the com- 


mon people, without infringing the pleaſures of others, and applauded 
the happy contrivance, by which ſpirits were to be made dear only 


to the poor, while every man who could afford to purchaſe two gallons 


was at liberty to riot at his caſe, and, over a full flowing bumper, 
look down with contempt upon his former companions, now ruth- 
leſsly condemned to diſconſolate ſobriety. 

But, my lords, this intention was fruſtrated, and the project, inge- 
nious as it was, fell to the ground: for, though they had laid a tax, 
they unhappily forgot this tax would make no addition to the price 
unleſs it was paid, "og that it would not be paid unleſs ſome were 
empowered to collect it. 

Here, my lords, was the difficulty ; thoſe who made the law were 
inclined to lay a tax from which themſelves ſhould be exempt, and 
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therefore would not charge the liquor as it iſſued from the till ; and 
when once it was diſperſed in the hands of petty dealers, it was no 
longer to be found without the aſſiſtance of informers, and informers 
could not carry on the buſineſs of proſecution, without the conſent 
of the people. 

It is not neceſſary to dwell any longer upon the law, the repeal 
of which is propoſed, ſince it appears already that it failed, only from 
a partiality not eaſily defended, and from the omiſſion of what is 
now propoſed, the collecting the duty from the ſtill-head. 

If this method be followed, there will be no longer any need of 
informations, or of any rigorous or new meaſures ; the ſame offi- 
cers that collect a ſmaller duty may levy a greater; nor can they be 
eaſily deceived with regard to the quantities that are made ; the de- 
ceits, at leaſt, that can be uſed, are in uſe already; they are frequently 
detected and ſuppreſſed, nor will a larger duty enable the diſtillers 


to elude the vigilance of the officers with more ſucceſs. 


Againſt this propoſal, therefore, the inefficacy of the preſent law 
can be no objection. But it is urged, that ſuch duties would de- 
ſtroy the trade of diſtilling, and a noble lord has been pleaſed to ex- 
preſs great tenderneſs for a manufacture ſo beneficial and ex- 
ae 

That 2 large duty; levied at the {till, would deſtroy, or very 
much impair, the trade of diſtilling, is certainly ſuppoſed by thoſe 
who defend it, for they propoſed it only for that end; and what 
better method can they propoſe, when they are called to deliberate 
upon a bill for the prevention of the exceſſive uſe of diſtilled liquors ? 

The noble lord has been pleaſed kindly to inform us, that the 
trade of diſtilling is very extenſive, that it employs great numbers, 


and that they have arrived at exquiſite {kill, and therefore—note well 
the conſequence—the trade of diſtilling is not to be diſcouraged. 


Once more, my lords, allow me to wonder at the different concep- 
tions of different underſtandings. It appears to me, that ſince the 
ſpirits, which the diſtillers produce, are allowed to enfeeble the limbs, 
and vitiate the blood, to pervert the heart, and obſcure the intellects, 
that the number of diſtillers ſhould be no argument in their favour ! 
tor I never heard that a law int theft was repealed or delayed, 

becauſe 
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becauſe thieves were numerous. It appears to me, my lords, that if 
ſo formidable a body are contederated againſt the virtue or the lives 
of their fellow-citizens, it is time to put an end to the havock, and to 
interpoſe, while it is yet in our power to ſtop the deſtruction. 

So little, my lords, am I affected with the merit of the wonder- 
ful ſkill which the diſtillers are ſaid to have attained, that it is, in 
my opinion, no faculty of great uſe to mankind, to prepare palatable 
poiſon ; nor ſhall I ever contribute my intereſt for the reprieve of a 
murderer, becauſe he has, by long practice, obtained great dexterity 
in his trade. 

If their liquors are ſo delicious, that the people are tempted to 
their own deſtruction, let us at length, my lords, ſecure them 
from theſe fatal draughts, by burſting the vials that contain them ; 
let us cruſh at once theſe artiſts in flaughter, who have reconciled 
their countrymen to ſickneſs and to ruin, and ſpread over the pitfals 
of debauchery ſuch baits as cannot be reſiſted. 

The noble lord has, indeed, admitted that this bill may not be 
found ſufhciently coercive, but gives us hopes that it may be im- 
proved and enforced another year, and perſuades us to endeavour a 
reformation of drunkenneſs by degrees, and above all, to beware at 
preſent of hurting the nnanufacture. 

I am very far, my lords, from thinking that there are, this 
year, any peculiar reaſons for tolerating murder ; nor can I conceive 
why the manufacture ſhould be held ſacred now, if it be to be de- 
troyed hereafter. We are, indeed deſired to try how far this law will 
operate, that we may be more able to proceed with due regard to this 
valuable manufacture. CO 

With regard to the operation of the law, it appears to me, that 
it will only enrich the government, without reforming the people, 
and I believe there are not many of a different opinion. If any di- 
minution of the ſale of ſpirits be expected from it, it is to be con- 
ſidered that this diminution will, or will not, be ſuch as is deſired for 
the reformation of the people. If it be ſufficient, the manufacture 
is at an end, and all the reaſons againſt a Bigher duty are of equal 
force againſt this: but if it is not ſufficient, we have, at leaſt, omitted 
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part of our duty, and have neglected the health and virtue of the 
people. 


I cannot, my lords, yet diſcover why a reprieve is deſired for this 


manufacture, why the preſent year is not equally propitious to the 
reformation of mankind, as any will be that may ſucceed it. It is 


true we are at war with two nations, and perhaps with more ; 
but war may be better proſecuted without money than without men, 
and we but little conſult the military glory of our country, if we 
raiſe ſupplies for paying our armies, by the deſtruction of thoſe 
armies that we are contriving to pay. 

We have heard the neceſſity of reforming the nation by . 
urged as an argument for impoſing firſt a lighter duty, and after- 
wards a heavier. This complaiſance for wickedneſs, my lords, is 
not ſo defenſible as that it ſhould be battered by arguments in form, 
and therefore I ſhall only relate a reply made by Webb, the noted 


walker, upon a parallel occaſion. 


This man, who muſt be remembered by many of your lord- 
ſhips, was remarkable for vigor, both of mind and body, and 
lived wholly upon water for his drink, and chiefly upon vegetables 
for his other fuſtenance. He was one day recommending his regi- 
men to one of his friends who loved wine, and who perhaps might 


ſomewhat contribute to the proſperity of this ſpirituous manufacture, 
and urged him, with great earneſtneſs, to quit a courſe of luxury, 
by which his health and his intellects would equally be deſtroyed. 


The gentleman appeared convinced, and told him, © that he would 
„ conform to his counſel, and thought he could not change his 
courſe of life at once, but would leave off ſtrong liquors by de- 
« orees.” By degrees,” ſays the other with indignation, © if you ſhould 
% unhappily fall into the fire, would you caution your ſervants not 


0 


La 


„ to pull you out but by degrees ?” 


This anſwer, my lords, is applicable to the preſent caſe. The 
nation is ſunk into the loweſt ſtate of corruption ; the people are 


not only vicious, but inſolent beyond example; they not only break 


the laws, but defy them, and yet, ſome of your lordſhips are for 


reforming them by degrees. 


I I am 
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I am not ſo eaſily perſuaded, my lords, that our miniſters really 
intend to ſupply the defects that may hereafter be diſcovered in this 
bill. It will doubtleſs produce money, perhaps much more than 
they appear to expect from it. I doubt not but the licenſed retai- 
lers will be more than fifty thouſand, and the quantity retailed 
muſt increaſe with the number of retailers. As the bill will, there- 
fore, anſwer all the ends intended by it, I do not expect to ſee it 
altered; for IJ have never obſerved miniſters defirous of amending 
their own errors, unleſs they are ſuch as have cauſed a deficiency in 
the revenue. 

Beſides, my lords, it is not certain that, when this fund is mort- 
gaged to the public creditors, they can prevail upon the commons 
to change the ſecurity. They may continue the bill in force, for 
the reaſoris; whatever they are, for which they have paſſed it, and 
the good intentions of our miniſters, however fincere, may be de- 
ſeated, and drunkenneſs, legal drunkenneſs, eſtabliſhed in the 
nation. 

This, my lords,” 18 very reaſonable; and therefore we ought to 
exert ourſelves for the ſafety of the nation, while the power is 
yet in our own hands; and, without regard to the opinion or pro- 
ceedings of the other houſe, ſhew that we are yet the chief guar- 
dians of the people. 

The ready compliance of the commons, with the meaſures pro- 
poſed in this bill, has been mentioned here, with a view, I ſup- 
poſe, of influencing us; but ſurely by thoſe who had forgotten our 
independence, or reſigned their own. It is not only the right, but 
the duty of either houſe, to deliberate, without regard to the deter- 
minations of the other: for how ſhould the nation receive any be- 
nefit from the diſtinct powers that compoſe the legiſlature, unleſs 
the determinations are without influence upon each other ? If either 
the example or authority of the commons can divert us from follow- 
ing our own. convictions, we are no longer part of the legiſlature ; 
we have given up our honors, and our privileges; and what then is 
our concurrence but ſlavery, or our ſuffrage but an echo ? 

The only argument, therefore, that now remains, is the expe- 
diency of gratifying thoſe, by whoſe ready ſubſcri ption, the exi- 


gencies 
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gencies our new ſtateſmen have brought upon us have been ſup. 
ported, and of continuing the ſecurity by which they have been 
encouraged to ſuch liberal contributions. 

Public credit, my lords, is indeed of very great importance; but 
public credit can never be long ſupported without public virtue ; 
nor indeed, if the government could mortgage the morals and 
health of the people, would it be juſt and rational to confirm the 
bargain. If the miniſtry can raiſe money only by the deſtruction 
of their fellow-ſubjeCts, they ought to abandon thoſe ſchemes for 
which the money is neceſſary ; for what calamity can be equal to 
unbounded wickedneſs ? 

But, my lords, there is no neceſſity for a choice which may coſt 
us or our miniſters ſo much regret ; for the ſame ſubſcriptions may 
be” procured by an offer of the ſame advantages to a fund of any 
other kind; and the ſinking fund will eaſily ſupply any deficiency 
that might be ſuſpected in another ſcheme. 
To confeſs the truth, I ſhould feel very little pain from an 

account that the nation was for ſome time determined to be leſs 
liberal of their contributions, and that money was withheld, till it 
was known in what expeditions it was to be employed, to what 
princes ſubſidies were to be paid, and what advantages were to be 
purchaſed by it for our country. 1 ſhould rejoice, my lords, to hear 
that the lottery, by which the deficiencies of this duty are to be ſup- 


plied, was not filled, and that the people were grown, at laſt, wife _ 


enough to diſcern the fraud, and to prefer honeſt commerce, by which 
all may be gainers, to a game by which the greateſt number muſt 
certainly be loſers. 

The lotteries, my lords, which former miniſters have propoſed, 
have always been cenſured by thoſe that ſaw their nature and their 
tendency ; they have been conſidered as legal cheats, by which the 
ignorant and the raſh are defrauded, and the ſubtle and avaricious 
often enriched ; they have been allowed to divert the people from 
trade, and to alienate them from uſeful induſtry. A man who is 
uneaſy in his circumſtances, and idle in his diſpoſition, collects the 
remains of his fortune, and buys tickets in a lottery ; retires from 
buſineſs, indulges himſelf in lazineſs, and waits, in ſome obſcure 
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place, the event of his adventure. Another, inſtead of employing 
his ſtock in trade, rents a garret, and makes it his buſineſs, by falſe 
intelligence and chimerical alarms, to raiſe and ſink the price of 
tickets alternately, and takes advantage of the lies, which he has 
himſelf invented. 

Such, my lords, is the traffick that is produced by this ſcheme of 
getting money; nor were theſe inconveniencies unknown to the pre- 
ſent miniſters in the time of their predeceſſors, whom they never 
ceaſed to purſue with the loudeſt clamors, whenever the exigencies 
of the government reduced them to a lottery. 


If I, my lords, might preſume to recommend to our miniſters the 
moſt probable method of raiſing a large ſum for the payment of che 
troops of the electorate, I ſhould, inſtead of the tax and lottery now 
propoſed, adviſe them to eſtabliſh a certain number of licenſed wheel- 
barrows, on which the laudable trade of thimble and button mi ight 
be carried on for the ſupport of the war, and ſhoe- boys might con- 
tribute to the defence of the houſe of Auſtria by raffling for apples. 

Having now, my lords, examined, with the utmoſt candor, all 


the reaſons which have been offered in defence of the bill, I cannot 
- conceal the reſult of my inquiry. The arguments have had ſo little 


effect upon my underſtanding, that, as every man judges of others 
by himſelf, 1 cannot believe that they have any influence, even 
upon thoſe that offer them, and therefore I am convinced that this 
bill muſt be the reſult of conſiderations which have been hitherto 


- concealed, and is intended to promote deſigns which are never to be 


diſcovered by the authors before their execution. 


With regard to theſe motives and defigns, however artfully 
concealed, every lord in this houſe is at liberty to offer his con- 
jectures. . 

When J conſider, my lords, the tendency of this bill, I find it 
calculated only for the propagation of diſeaſes, the ſuppreſſion of in- 


duſtry, and the deſtruction of mankind. I find it the moſt fatal 


engine that ever was pointed at a people ; an engine by which thoſe 
who are not killed will be diſabled, and thoſe w ho preſerve their 
limbs will be deprived of their ſenſes. 


For, 25 This 
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This bill therefore appears to be deſigned only to thin the ranks 
bf mankind, and. to diſburden the world of the multitudes that 
mhabit it, and is perhaps the ſtrongeſt proof of political ſagacity that 
our new miniſters have yet exhibited. They well know, my lords, 
that they are univerſally deteſted, and that whenever a Briton is 
deſtroyed, they are freed from an enemy ; they have theretore open- 


ed the flood-gates of gin upon the nation, that, when it is leſs nu- 


merous, it may be more eaſily governed. 

Other miniſters, my lords, who had not attained to ſo great a 
knowledge in the art of making war upon their country, when they 
found their enemies clamorous and bold, uſed to awe them with pro- 
fecutions. and penalties, or deſtroy them like burglars with priſons 
and with gibbets. But every age, my lords, produces ſome improve- 
ment; and every nation, however degenerate, gives birth, at ſome 
Happy period of time, to men of great and enterprizing genius. It is 


dur fortune to be witneſſes of a new diſcovery in politics; we may con- 


gratulate ourſelves upon being cotemporaries with thoſe men, who 
have ſhewed that hangmen and halters are unneceſſary in a ſtate, 
and that miniſters may eſcape the reproach of deſtroying their 
enemies, by inciting them to deſtroy themſelves. = 

This new method may, indeed,. have upon different conſtitutions 
a different operation ; it may deſtroy the lives of ſome, and the ſenſes 
of others; but either of theſe effects will anſwer the purpoſes of 


the miniſtry, to whom it is indifferent, provided the nation becomes 


inſenſible, whether peſtilence or lunacy prevails among them. Either 

mad or dead the greateſt part of the people muſt quickly be, or 

there is no hope of the continuance of the preſent miniſtry. _ 
For this purpoſe, my lords, what could have been invented more 


_ efficacious than an eſtabliſhment of a certain number of ſhops, at 
which poiſon may be vended ; poiton ſo prepared as to pleaſe the 
_ palate, while it waſtes the ſtrength, and only kills by intoxication * 


From the firſt inſtant that many of the enemies of the miniſtry 
ſhall grow clamorous and turbulent, a crafty hireling may lead 
him to the miniſterial ſlaughter-houſe, and ply him with their won- 


der-working liquor, till he is no longer able to ſpeak or think ; and, 
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my lords, no man can be more agreeable to our miniſters, than he 

that can neither ſpeak nor think, except thoſe who ſpeak without 

thinking. 

But, my lords, the miniſters ought to reflect, that though all 

the people of the preſent age are their enemies, yet they have 

made no trial of the temper and inclinations of poſterity. Our 

ſucceſſors may be of opinions very different from ours; they 

may perhaps approve 'of wars on the continent, while our planta- 

tions are inſulted and our trade obſtructed ; they may think the 

ſupport of the houſe of Auſtria of more importance to us than 

our own defence, and may perhaps ſo far differ from their fathers, 

as to imagine the treaſures of Britain very properly employed in ſup- 
porting the troops, and increaſing the ſplendor, of a foreign elec- 

torate. 

Whatever, my lords, be the true reaſon for which this bill is 
ſo warmly promoted, I think they ought, at leaſt, to be deliberately 

examined; and therefore cannot think it conſiſtent with our regard 

for the nation to ſuffer it to be precipitated into a law. The year, 

my lords, is not ſo far advanced but that ſupplies may be raiſed 

by ſome other method, if this ſhould be rejected; nor do I think 

that we ought to conſent to this, even though our refuſal ſhould 

hinder the ſupplies, ſince we have no right, for the ſake of any 

advantage, however certain or great, to violate all the laws of 
heaven and earth, and to fill the Exchequer with the price of the 

lives of our fellow-ſubjects. 

Let us therefore, my lords, not ſuffer ourſelves to be driven for- 

ward with ſuch haſte, as may hinder us from obſerving whither 

we are going. Let us not be perſuaded to precipitate our counſels, 

by thoſe who know that all delays are detrimental to their deſigns, 
becauſe delavs may produce new information; and they are con- 

ſcious that the bill will be the leſs approved, the more it is un- 

derſtood. 

But every reaſon which they can offer againſt the motion is, in 

my opinion, a reaſon for it; and therefore I ſhall readily agree to 
poſtpone the clauſe, and no leſs readily to reject the ball, | 
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If, at laſt, reaſon and evidence are vain, if neither juſtice nor 
compaſſion can prevail, but the nation muſt be deſtroyed for the 
ſupport of the government ; let us at leaſt, my lords, confine our 
aſſertions, in the preamble, to truth. Let us not affirm that drunk- 
enneſs is eſtabliſhed by the advice or conſent of the lords ſpiritual, 
ſince I am confident not one of them will ſo far contradict 
his own doctrine, as to vote for a bill which gives a ſanction to 
one vice, and miniſters opportunities and temptations to all others, 
and which, if it be not fpeedily repealed, will overflow the whole 
nation with a deluge of wickedneſs. 


XLIX. 


Lettre de fon excellence mylord CHESTERFIELD aux Etats 


generanx des provinces - unies, pour prendre conge, le 26 
Fevrier, N. S. 1732. 


HAUTS ET PUISSANS SEIGNEURS, 


E roi, mon maitre, qui me rappelle pour remplir les fonctions 

de ma charge aupres de fa perſonne, m'a ordonne de vous 

reiterer en cette occaſion les plus fortes aſſurances de ſon invio- 
lable amitie pour cette illuſtre ré publique. 

C'eſt par- là que je commenqai ma commiſſion aupres de vos hautes 
puiſſances; il m'eſt doux de la terminer de meme, et je me felicite 
de ce que, Pendant un aſſez long- tems qu'elle a dure, tout a viſible- 
ment concouru a verifier les ſentimens d'un monarque incapable d'en 
temoigner qui ne ſoient reels. | 

Le roi ſent vivement les avantages que les deux nations retirent 
de Palliance qui les unit fi etroitement. Toujours attentif au bonheur 
de ſes ſujets, et a celui de ſes allies, il eſt reſolu d'entretenir, et Sil 
eſt Pale, de ſerrer de plus en plus les nœuds Pune union que 
le 
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XLIX. 


His excellency the earl of CHEsTERFIELD's letter to their 


high mightineſſes, the ſtates general of the united provinces, 
on 8 Rs Feb. 20, N. 8. 17322. 


HIGH AND MIGHTY LORDS, 


"HE king, my maſter, who recalls me to attend the duties. 
of my poſt about his royal perſon, has commanded me to 
repeat to you, on this occaſion, the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of his 


inviolable friendſhip for this illuſtrious: republic. 


It was by theſe afſurances that I opened my commiſſion to your: 


high mightineſſes; I am. happy to cloſe it in the ſame manner, and. 
I rejoice in the reflection that, throughout its whole duration, which. 
has not been a ſhort one, every thing has viſibly concurred to evince 
the ſentiments of a monarch, who is incapable of exprefling any but. 
ſuch as are real, 


His majeſty is truly ſenſible of the advantages that accrue to both. 


nations from the alliance, by which they are ſo ſtrictly connected. 
Ever attentive to the welfare of his ſubjects, and to that of his 


allies, he is determined to maintain, and, if poſſible, more clojely 


to cement, an union formed by the common intereſt of the peo-- 


ple;, 
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le blen commun des peuples, Vequilibre de Europe, Vinteret de la reli- 
gion proteſtante ont formee, et qu'une heureuſe preſcription ſemble 
rendre deſormais inalterable. Tel eſt le ſyſteme dont on ne eſt 
jamais cloigne, que quand les veritables interets de Pune ou de Pau- 
tre nation ont étè ignorcs ou ſacrifices. 

Les traits que jemploye pour repreſenter à vos hautes puiſſances 
Jes diſpoſitions du roi mon maitre, ſont les mèmes dont je me 
ſervirai pour lui rendre compte des votres. Le retablifſement de la 
tranquillite de IEurope eſt une preuve ſenſible et recente des bons 
effets qua produit cette confiance mutuelle. La providence, qui 


avoit uni nos interets, ſembloit auſſi avoir uni nos conſeils. Lhar- 


monie, Yobjet de mes defirs les plus ardens, s'eſt entretenue comme 
telle-meme. Elle a prevenu mes ſoins, et ne m'a laifle, fi je puis 
parler ainſi, que le doux regret de n'y avoir contribue en rien, et 
de ren avoir été que le ſpectateur. 

Si dans des circonſtances pareilles à celles od je me trouve aujour- 
d'hui, on n'eùt pas prodigue tous les termes les plus capables d ex- 
primer les mouvemens du cœur, pendant qu'on ne fait ſouvent que 
&acquitter d'un ſimple devoir de ceremonie, j'employerois, hauts et 
puiſſans ſeigneurs, ſans craindre den dire trop, les expreſſions les 


plus énergiques, pour vous marquer la vive reconnoiſſance, que 


minſpire accueil que vous m'avez temoi gne durant le cours de 
ma commiſſion. 

Mes vœux me tiendront lieu de diſcours. 

Faſſe le grand arbitre des evenemens, que vos hautes puiſſances 
participent longtems et abondamment a la proſperite, que la ſageſſe 
de vos conſeils procure a votre patrie ! Daigne-t-il ſuſpendre le cours 
des infirmites humaines, et etendre les bornes de la vie, en faveur 
de ceux dont Pexperience, les talens et les travaux peuvent contribuer 
a la ſuretè et a la gloire de cette republique ! et daigne-t-il marquer 
chaque moment de fa durèe par quelque ſucces digne des vertus et 
du courage, qui en ont jette les fondemens, et qui Tont fait ſubſiſter 
avec tant declat juſqua ce jour ! Es 

(Etoit figne), 
5 CHESTERFIELD. 
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ple, the balance of Europe, and the intereſt of the proteſtant reli- 
gion, and which a happy preſcription ſeems to make unalterable for 

the future. Such is the ſyſtem which has never been departed from, 
but when the true intereſts of either the one or the other have been 
miſtaken or ſacrificed. _ 

The light in which I repreſent to your high mightineſſes the diſ- 
poſition of the king, my maſter, is the ſame in which I ſhall give his 
majeſty an account of yours. The re-eftabliſhment of the tranquil- 
lity of Europe, is a ſtriking and recent proof of the good effects 
ariſing from this mutual confidence. Providence, which had united 
our intereſts, ſeems likewiiſe to have united our counſels. Har- 
mony, the object of my moſt ardent wiſhes, has invariably ſubſiſted 
as a thing of courſe. It has ſuperſeded my endeavours, and has 
left me, if 1 may ſo ſay, but the pleaſing regret of having been ra- 
ther a ſpectator than a promoter of it. 

If it were not cuſtomary, on theſe occaſions, to laviſh thoſe terms 
which are moſt expreſſive of the feelings of the heart, and which 


too often mean no more than mere ceremony, I ſhould make uſe 


of the moſt emphatical language, high and mighty lords, to expreſs 


my gratitude for the reception you have honored me with, during 
the execution of my commiſſion; nor ſhould I be atraid of laying 


too much. 
But let my wiſhes be e in lieu of a ſpeech. 


May the great diſpoſer of all events grant that your high migh- 


tineſſes may long and abundantly enjoy the proſperity, procured to- 


your country by the wiſdom of your counſels ! may he ſuſpend 
the courſe of human infirmities, and protract the period of life, in 
favour of thoſe whole experience, abilities, and labours, may con- 


tribute to the ſafety and glory of this republic! and may each 


moment of its exiſtence be ſignalized by ſome ſucceſs, worthy of 
thoſe virtues and that courage, which firſt laid the foundation of 
it, and have ſupported it in ſo high a degree of {ſplendor to this day!. 


(S12ned), 


L. 


CUHESTERFEIEL D. 
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L. 


Diſcours de ſon excellence, le comte de CHESTERFIELD, aux 


etats generaux, en prenant conge de leurs hautes puiſſances: 
a la Haye, le 18 Mai, N. 8. 1745. 


HAU TS ET PUISS ANS SEIGNEURS, 


E roi mon maitre, en me permettant de retourner en An- 
gleterre, m'a expreſſement ordonne de renouveller a vos hautes 
puiſſances les aſſurances les plus fortes de ſon eſtime et de ſon amitie. 
11 eſt heureux pour mot qu'une commiſſion 11 honorable nvimpoſe_ 
un devoir ſi facile. Interprete des ſentimens d'une amitie ſincere, 
je nai garde d emprunter les expreſſions flatteuſes, dont une amitie 
ſimulee a beſoin de ſe parer. Qwune politique ruſee employe, pour 
 couvnir ſes deſſeins ambitieux, tout ce que Part a de plus ſeduiſant. 
Owelle mette tout en ceuvre pour ſurprendre votre confiance, ou du 
moins pour vous endormir dans une funeſte ſecurite ; la vraie ami- 
tic, telle que celle qui unit le roi mon maitre avec vos hautes puiſ- 
ſances, mepriſe ces artifices, et deteſte ces detours. Elle eſt ſimple, 
et ſon langage lui reſſemble. = 
Letroite union des deux nations weſt ni Veffet de quelques vues 
paſſageres, ni le fruit de quelque ſituation accidentelle; mais une 
ſuite reflechie de nos interets reciproques et invariables. La nature 
nous Fa marquee, en nous plaqant comme elle a fait, et une expe- 
rience non interrompue de pres d'un ſiècle, ne nous permet pas 
'ignorer que notre proſperite mutuelle depend de notre union. Cette 
verite eſt {1 inconteſtable, que nous devons regarder comme nos 
ennemis communs tous ceux qui pretendent la revoquer en doute. Le 
voiſinage n'eſt pour la plipart des peuples qu'une ſource funeſte de 
jalouſie ou de diſcorde ; au lieu que nous avons le bonheur ſingu- 
lier d'etre voiſins, d'une manière propre a nous procurer des avanta- 
ges 


j 
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The earl of CHESTERFIELD's ſpeech to the ſtates general, on 
his taking leave of their high mightinefles at the Hague, 
May 18, N. S. 1745. 


HIGH AND MIGHTY LORDS, 


HE king my maſter, on permitting me to return to England, 
has given me expreſs orders to renew to your high mightineſſes 
the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of his eſteem and friendſhip. 

It is happy for me that ſo honorable a commiſſion ys on me ſo 
eaſy a duty. 

As a faithful interpreter of the ſentiments of a ſincere friendſhip, 
I am far from borrowing the flattering expreſſions which a — 
friendſhip ſtands in need of. 

Let crafty policy employ the moſt dig artifices to cover its 
ambitious deſigns; let it put every ſpring in motion to gain your con- 
fidence, or at leaſt to lull you into a fatal ſecurity. True friend- 
ſhip, ſuch as that which unites the king my maſter with your high 
mightineſſes, deſpiſes thoſe artifices, and abhors thoſe indirect means. 
It is ſimple, and its language is the ſame. 

The cloſe union of the two nations is neither the effect of ſome 
tranſient views, nor the fruit of accidental conjunctures, but the juſt 

conſequence of our reciprocal and invariable intereſts. Nature point- 
ed it out to us, in placing us as ſhe has done, and the uninterrupted 
experience of almoſt a century muſt convince us that our mutual 
proſperity depends on our union. This truth is ſo indiſputable, that 
all thoſe who preſume to call it in queſtion may juſtly be conſidered 
as our common enemies. . 

Vicinity is to moſt nations but a fatal ſource of jealouſy and diſcord, 
whereas we have the ſingular happineſs of being neighbours in a 
manner fit to procure us infinite advantages, without a poſſibility of 

VOL. E 1 any 
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ges infinis, ſans qu'il en puiſſe naitre ni defiance ni ombrage, fi nous 
n'oublions pas nos grands interets. 

Telles ſont les idées du roi, et fur ce que Jai vu de pres, j'oſerai 
Vaſſurer que vos hautes puiſſances penſent de meme. Qui peut li- 
gnorer ? Nos allies le ſavent; nos ennemis le ſentent. LEurope a 
deja ſouvent recueilli des fruits precieux de notre harmonie. Que 
men doit-elle pas eſperer encore? 

L'amour de la liberté, qui fonda cette republique,. et qui Pa deja 
fi ſouvent ſignalte depuis; cet amour fi noble et ſi genereux, unit 
encore aujourdhui vos forces et vos conſeils a ceux du roi mon 
maitre. Animes d'un meme eſprit, et tendant au meme but, vos 
efforts n'ont pour objet que de retablir et d'aſſurer la liberté et la 
tranquillite publique. Quel deſſein plus louable? Quel ouvrage plus 
digne d'un zele juſte et magnanime ? 

Pourſuivez, hauts et puiſſans ſeigneurs, ce deſſein, avec votre fer- 
mete et votre ſageſſe ordinaire! continue: ces efforts, ſans vous laiſſer 
decourager ; et veuille le ciel couronner vos entrepriſes du ſuccès 

qu'elles meritent ! | 

Pour ce qui me regarde, hauts et puiſſans ſeigneurs, rien ne 
pouvoit m' arriver de plus flatteur que d'etre charge, pour la ſeconde 
fois, des ordres du roi aupres de vos hautes puiffances, ſur-tout dans 
une occaſion ou il S agiſſoit de concerter les moyens de ſatisfaire aux 
engagemens que je contribuai a former il y a quelques annees. Je 
roublieraijamais le gracieux accueil dont vos hautes puiſſances mont 
honore alors et a-preſent ; et ma reconnoiſſance ne finira qu'avec mes: 
jours. Mais fi vos hautes puiſſances daignent ſe ſouvenir de moi, ne 
m'enviſagez, hauts et puiſſans ſeigneurs, que du cote de mon zele 
ſincere pour le bien commun des deux nations; de ma veneration' 
reſpectueuſe pour votre gouvernement, et, ſi joſe me ſervir de cette 
expreſſion, de mon tendre attachement pour cette republique. 


CHESTERFIELD, 


any 
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any diſtruſt or umbrage ariſing therefrom, if we do not forget our 
grand intereſts. 

Such are the king's notions; and, from my own obſervation, I 
will take upon me to aſſure his majeſty that your high mightineſſes 
are in the ſame way of thinking. Who can be ignorant of it? 
Our allies know it, our enemies feel it. Europe has already often 
reaped the precious fruits of our harmony. What may ſhe not fur- 
ther expect from it ? 

The love of liberty, which firſt laid the foundation of this repu- 
blic, and has ſince ſo often ſignalized her, this ſo noble and generous 
love ſtill unites your ſtrength and your councils to thoſe of the king 
my maſter. Actuated by the fame ſpirit, and purſuing the ſame 
end, the ſole object of your endeavours is to reſtore and ſecure 
public liberty and tranquillity. What deſign can be more laudable ? 
What work more worthy of a juſt and magnanimous zeal ? Purſue, 
high and mighty lords, that deſign, with your wonted ſteadineſs 
and wiſdom ; continue thoſe efforts, without ſuffering yourſelves to 


be diſmayed, and may heaven crown your undertakings with the 


ſucceſs they deſerve ! 


As for what relates to myſelf, high and mighty lords, nothing 


could be more pleaſing to me than to be charged a ſecond time with 
the king's orders at this court, eſpecially on an occaſion where the 
buſineſs was to concert meaſures for fulfilling thoſe very engage- 
ments which I contributed to form ſome years ago. 


I ſhall never forget the kind reception I met with, both times, 


from your high mightineſſes, and my gratitude will end but with 


my days. But if your high mightineſſes will condeſcend to remem- 
ber me, view me, high and mighty lords, only on the ſide of my 
ſincere zeal for the common welfare of both nations, my reſpectful 
veneration for your government, and, if I may preſume to uſe the 
expreſſion, my tender attachment to this republic. 


CHESTERFIELD. 
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LI. 


The ſpeech of his excellency, PHILIP earl of CHESTERFIELD, 
lord lieutenant - general and general - governor of Ireland, to 
both houſes of parliament, at Dublin, on tueſday the 8th 
day of October, 1745. 


MY LORDS, AND GENTLEMEN, 


1 Am honored with the king's commands to meet you here in 

parliament, and to co-operate with you in whatever may tend 
to eſtabliſh, or promote, the true intereſt of this kingdom. His 
majeſty's tender concern for all his ſubjects, and your zeal and duty 
for him, have mutually been too long experienced for me now 
to repreſent the one, or recommend the other. 

Your own reflections will beſt ſuggeſt to you the advantages you 
have enjoyed under a ſucceſſion of proteſtant princes, by nature in- 
clined, and by legal authority enabled, to preſerve and protect you ; 
as your own hiſtory, and even the experience of ſome {till alive 
among you, will beſt paint the miſeries and calamities of a people 
ſcourged, rather than governed, by blind zeal, and lawleſs power. 

Theſe conſiderations muſt neceflarily excite your higheſt indigna- 
tion at the attempt now carrying on in Scotland, to diſturb his ma- 
jeſty's government, by a pretender to his crown : one nurſed up in 
civil and religious error; formed to perſecution and oppreſſion, in 
the ſeat of ſuperſtition and tyranny ; whoſe groundleſs claim is as 
contrary to the natural rights of mankind, as to the particular laws 
and conſtitutions of theſe kingdoms ; whoſe only hopes of ſupport 
are placed in the enemies of the liberties of Europe in general; 
and whoſe ſucceſs would conſequently deſtroy your liberty, your 
property, and your religion. 

But this ſucceſs is little to be feared, His majeſty” s ſubjects giving 
daily and diſtinguiſhed proofs of their zeal for the ſupport of his 
| 5 | | govern- 
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government, and the defence of his perſon; and a conſiderable 


fully furniſhed to his majeſty by his good allies the ſtates general, 
being now upon their march to Scotland, a force more than ſuffi- 
cient to check the progreſs, and chaſtiſe the inſolence, of a rebel- 
lious and undiſciplined multitude. 

The meaſures that have hitherto been taken, to prevent the 
growth of popery, have, I hope, had ſome, and will ſtill have a 
greater, effect; however, I leave it to your conſideration, whether 
nothing farther can be done, either by new laws, or by the more 
effectual execution of thoſe in being, to ſecure this nation againſt 
the great number of papiſts, whoſe ſpeculative errors would only 
deſerve pity, if their pernicious influence upon civil ſociety did not 
both require and authorize reſtraint. 


GENTLEMEN OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


I have ordered the proper officers to lay before you the ſeveral 
accounts and eſtimates; and I have the pleaſure to acquaint you, 


that I have nothing to aſk but the uſual and neceſſary ſupplies for 


the ſupport of the eſtabliſhment. 

The king, having thought it neceſſary, at this time, to ſend for 
two battalions more from hence, has ordered that, immediately upon. 
their landing in England, they ſhould be put upon the Britiſh eſta- 
bliſhment, and that the ſupplemental increaſe of regular forces, for 
your defence here, ſhall be made in the leaſt expenſive manner, by 


additional companies only; after which augmentation, the number 


of troops will ſtill be within the uſual military eſtabliſhment. 


MY LORDS, AND GENTLEMEN, 


It is with the greateſt ſatis faction that I hear of the preſent flou- 
riſhing ſtate of the linen manufacture, and I moſt earneitly recom- 
mend to you the care and improvement of ſo valuable a branch of 
your 


number of national troops, together with ſix thouſand Dutch, chear- 
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your trade. Let not its proſperity produce negligence, and let it 
never be ſuppoſed to be brought to its utmoſt extent and perfection. 
Trade has always been the ſupport of all nations, and the principal 
care of the wilelt, ' 

I perſuade myſelf that the buſineſs of this ſeſſion will be carried 
on with that temper and unanimity, which a true and unbiaſſed 
regard for the public naturally produces, and which the preſent 
tate of affairs more particularly demands. For my own part, I 
make no profeſſions ; you wall, you ought to judge of me only by 
my actions. | 


LII. 


His excellency the earl of CHESTERFIELD's ſpeech to both 
houſes of parliament at Dublin, on friday April 11. 1746. 


MY LORDS, AND GENTLEMEN, 


93 HE buſineſs of the ſeſſion being now concluded, I believe you 

cannot be unwilling to return to your reſpective counties, as 
you mult be ſenſible that the many good laws which you have paſſed 
will receive additional weight by your authority in executing, and by 
your example in obſerving, them. 

The almoſt unprecedented temper and unanimity with which you 
have carried on the public buſineſs, your unſhaken fidelity to the 
king, your inviolable attachment to the preſent happy conſtitution, 
and your juſt indignation at the attempts lately made to ſubvert it, 
will advantageouſly diſtinguiſh this ſeſſion in the journals of parlia- 
ment; and the concurrent zeal and active loyalty of all his majeſty's 
proteſtant ſubjects, of all denominations, throughout this kingdom, 
prove at once how ſenſible and how deſerving they are of his care 
and protection. Even thoſe deluded people, who ſcarcely acknow- 

ledge 
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ledge his government, ſeem, by their conduct, tacitly to have confeſſed 
the advantages they enjoy under it. At my return to his majeſty's 
preſence, I ſhall not fail moſt faithfully to report theſe truths, ſince 
the moſt faithful will be, at the ſame time, the moſt earn 
repreſentation. 

The rebellion, which rather diſturbed than endan gered the king's 
government, has been defeated, though not yet totally ſuppreſſed ; 


but as thoſe flagitious parricides, who were abandoned enough to 


avow, and deſperate enough to engage in, the cauſe of popery and 
tyranny, have already been repulſed and purſued, by the valour and 


activity of his royal highneſs the duke, there is the ſtrongeſt reaſon. 


to believe that he will ſoon complete the work which he has ſo 
gloriouſly begun, and reſtore the tranquillity of the kingdom. This 
attempt, therefore, to ſhake his majeſty's throne, will ſerve to eſta- 
bliſh it the more firmly, ſince all Europe muſt know the unanimous 


zeal and affection of his ſubjects for the defence and ſupport of his 


perſon and government; and thoſe hopes are at laſt extinguiſhed, 


with which the pretender has ſo long flattered, and, as it now ap- 


_ pears, deceived himſelf, Even the manner in which he has been 
aſſiſted by thoſe powers who encouraged him to the attempt, muſt 
convince him that he has now been, what he ever will be, only- 


the occaſional tool of their politics, not the real object of their care. 


GENTLEMEN OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS; 


I have the king's commands to thank you, in his name, for the 


unanimity and diſpatch with which you have granted the neceſſary 


ſupplies for the ſupport of the eſtabliſhment ; you may depend upon 


their being applied with the utmoſt exactneſs and frugality. 
I muſt not' omit my own acknowledgments for the particular 


confidence vou have placed in me, by leaving to my care and mana- 
gement the great ſum that you voluntarily voted for national arms, . 
and for the fortifying the harbour of Corke. The conſiderable ſav- 
ing which will 2 upon thoſe, as well! in the intereſt upon the 
loan, 
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loan, as in the application of the principal, will, I hope, prove that J 
have been truly ſenſible of the truſt repoſed in me. 
The aſſiſtance which you have given to the proteſtant charter 
ſchools, is a moſt prudent, as well as a moſt compaſſionate, charity; 
and I do very earneſtly recommend to your conſtant protection and 
encouragement that excellent inſtitution, by which ſuch a conſider- 
able number of unhappy children are annually reſcued from the 


miſery that always, and the guilt that commonly — un- 
inſtructed poverty and idleneſs. 


_ MY LORDS, AND GENTLEMEN, 


Though Great Britain has, in the courſe of this century, been often 
moleſted by inſurrections at home, and invaſions from abroad, 
this kingdom has happily, and deſervedly, enjoyed that uninter- 
rupted tranquillity, which trade and manufactures, arts and ſciences, 
require for their improvement and perfection. Nature too has been 
peculiarly favourable to this country, whoſe temperate climate and 
fruitful ſoil do invite, and would reward, care and induſtry. Let me, 
therefore, molt ſeriouſly recommend to you, in your private as well 
as in your public capacities, the utmoſt attention to thoſe important 

objects, which at once enrich, ſtrengthen, and adorn, a nation. 
They will flouriſh wherever they are cultivated ; and they are always 
beſt cultivated by the indulgence, the encouragement, and above all 
by the example, of perſons of ſuperior rank. 

I cannot conclude, without repeating my heartieſt thanks to you 
for your kind addreiles, in which you expreſs your approbation of 
my conduct. My duty to the king, who wiſhes the intereſt and 
happineſs of all his ſubjects, called for my utmoſt endeavours to 
promote yours ; and my inclinations conſpired with my duty. Theſe 
ſentiments ſhall, I afſure you, be the only motives of all my actions, 

of which your intereſt muſt conſequently be the only object. 
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LIII. 


A ſhort character of the preſident de MoNTEs QUI E V, by lord 
CHESTERFIELD®, 3 


JN the tenth of this month, (February 175 5) died at Paris, 
univerſally and ſincerely regretted, Charles Secondat, baron de 
Monteſquieu, and preſident q mortier of the parliament at Bourdeaux. 
His virtues did honor to human nature; his writings juſtice. A 
friend to mankind, he aſſerted their undoubted and inalienable rights 
with freedom, even in his own country, whoſe prejudices in matters 
of religion and government, he had long lamented, and endeavoured, 
not without ſome ſucceſs, to remove. He well knew, and juſtly 
admired, the happy conſtitution of this country, where fixed and 
known laws equally reſtrain monarchy from tyranny, and liberty 
from licentiouſneſs. His works will illuſtrate his name, and ſurvive 


him as long as right reaſon, moral obligation, and the true ſpirit of 
laws, ſhall be underſtood, reſpected, and maintained f. 


* This was ſent from Bath by lord Cheſterfield, on hearing of the death of his friend. It was 
inſerted in the London Evening-Poſt, but without the name of the author. See Memcirs 
Sect. VI. | Ts 

+ On the death of the celebrated Mr. de Fontenelle next year, lord Cheſterfield likewiſe ſent 
from Bath the following ſhort account, to be inſerted in the ſame paper. The two nations 
were then at war with each other. Letters by this day's Flanders mail bring advice, that on the 
gth inſtant, died at Paris, aged 99 years, 11 months, and 12.days, Mr. Bernard le Bowier de 
Fontenelle, dean [ doyen in French means the oldeſt member] of the French academ 


Jo 2 of the 
royal academies of belles-lettres and of ſciences, a member of the royal ſociety of London, and 


of the royal academy at Berlin. The high reputation he has juſtly acquired by his writings 
renders any encomium ſuperfluous.“ 
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O 


Lettre de mylord CHESTERFIELD a Mr. de BOUGAINVILLE#, lue 
2 Pacademie des inſcriptions et belles - lettres, le mardi 13 


Juin, 1755. 


MGNSIE UR, 
J E füs également etonne et flattè quand monſieur votre frère me 
dit de votre part quil ne tiendroit qu'a moi d'ttre aggrege au 
corps le plus reſpectable et le plus reſpectè de Europe. Ebloui a- 
bord par Veclat d'un objet fi flatteur, et ſeduit par les illuſions de 
Tamour-proprè, je me livrai a une ſi douce idee : jafpirois deja à cet 
honneur, ſans ſonger ſeulement ſi jen Etois digne. Mais la ré- 
flexion ſuivit, et la pudeur me retint. Je nvexaminai ſoigneuſe- 
ment, dans Peſperance de trouver quelques droits un peu ſpecieux, 
ou du moins quelques pretentions, qui puſſent en quelque facon 
juſtifier votre prevention en ma faveur; mais hélas! monſieur, cette 
recherche m'a Ete bien humiliante ; Jai trouve que ma jeuneſſe, pro- 
diguee dans la diſſipation et les plaifirs, m'avoit a peine permis de 
penſer ſeulement aux ſciences, et que mon age plus avance, occupe. 
entierement par les affaires, ne nvavoit pas accorde. le loiſir de les 
cultiver. Les ſciences demandent non-feutement toute la vie, mais 
encore bien plus que toute la. vie de lnomme. La bien{ance- 
ſouffrira-t-elle donc qu'un ſexagenaire ſe preſente pour y commencer. 
ſon noviciat? ſur- tout prive comme il Veſt par Veloignement des. 
occaſions de profiter des inſtructions, et de ſe former ſur les modèles. 
des illuſtres membres d'un ſi illuſtre corps. Que dois-je donc faire. 
dans ces circonſtances? Il ne me paroit pas permis de poſtuler un 
bhonneur que je mérite fi peu, mais en meme tems Pavoue qu'il m'eſt” 
impoſſible de ne le pas ardemment deſirer. Je m'en remets a vous 
enticrement ; les interets de Pacademie doivent vous Ctre chers; elle 


* Secretary to the academy, and brother to the gentleman who has made himſelf ſo. conſpi- 
cuous by ſeveral navigations, and eſpecially his voyage about the world. 


a peconnu 


n 
. 
I \ 
4 
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A letter from the earl of CHE STERFIELD to Mr. de Bou G AIN- 


VILLE, read in the academy of inſcriptions and belles-lettres, 
on tueſday, June 17, 17 55 


SIR 


1 was both aſtoniſhed and flattered when your brother told me ! 
might, if 1 choſe it, be admitted into the moſt reſpectable and 
moſt reſpected ſociety in Europe. Dazzled at firſt fight with fo 
flattering an object, and led away by the deluſions of ſelf-love, I 


_ gave myſelf up to the pleaſing idea. I already aſpired after the 


honor, without once conſidering whether I was qualified for it. 
Reflection followed, and modeſty reſtrained me. I carefully examined 


myſelf, in hopes of finding ſome ſpecious claims, or at leaſt ſome 


pretence, that might in ſome meaſure juſtify your good opinion 
of me; but alas! Sir, that inquiry has been very mortifying to me. 
1 found that my younger years had been waſted in diſſipation and 


pleaſure, which ſcarce allewed me time ſo much as to think of 


the ſciences; and that, my riper years having been wholly devoted 
to buſineſs, I had never been atleiſure to cultivate them. The ſtudy of 
the ſciences would require the whole, and more than the whole, of a 


man's life; would it then be conſiſtent with decency to enter upon it 


at threeſcore ? eſpecially at this diſtance, where I can have no oppor- 


tunity of improving by the inſtructions and example of the learned | 


members of that illuſtrious body. So circumſtanced, I am at a 
loſs what to do. I think I ought not to ſollicit an honor for which 
I am ſo unqualified; and yet, I muſt confeſs, 1 cannot help ardently 
wiſhing for it, 1 leave it entirely to you. The intereſts of the 
5 4M3 ſociety 


. 
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4 reconnu et diſtingue votre merite ; je ne dois pas ſuppoſer que 


vous voulez les trahir- en collfidirativn du zele et de Veſtime avec 
leſquels j'ai Thonneur d*tre, 8c. 


(Signe,) 


CHESTERFIELD, 


LV. 


Lettre de remerciment de mylord CHESTERFIELD, requ au nombre 
des academiciens libres étrangers, lue dans la feance du vendredi 
8 Aout 1755. 


O N ſe trouve naturellement prepare aux honneurs et aux dii- 
graces, lorſqu'on ſent qu'on en eſt digne; mais lorſque, ſans les 
meriter, ou fans avoir pi les attendre, on ſe voit eleve aux uns, 
ou expoſe aux autres, leur effet eſt un ſentiment confus qui ne peut 
_ Fexprimer; il etourdit ame, et Etouffe Egalement la voix de la recon- 
noiſſance ou de la plainte. 
Ce ſentiment, meſfieurs, vous me Ie faites eprouver. Laffocia- 
tion que m'accorde une des plus illuſtres academies de Europe, m- 
tonne et me confond. Quels furent les motifs de votre choix ? 
Je les cherche, et les trouve auſſi peu que des expreſſions pro” 
portionnees 4 ma reconnoiſſance. 
L'amour- propre me prete-t-il ſes illuſions ? Elles ne ſauroient me 
faire oublier le degre de merite qui pourroit juſtifier votre preic- 
rence, ni nvempecher de craindre que ce choix ne paroiſſe votre pre- 
miere erreur. A quel principe un etranger que la mer, moins 
encore que les talens qui vous diſtinguent, a ſepare de vous, pour- 
roit- i 
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ſociety muſt be dear to you, who have been ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed 


by it. I am not to ſuppoſe you would betray them, in return for the 
regard and eſteem with which I have the honor to be, 8&c. 


(Signed, ) 


CHESTERFIELD 


LV. 


A letter of thanks from the Fry of CHESTERFIELD, on his 


being admitted a free foreign member of the academy; ; read 
at the meeting, on * Auguſt 8, 1755. 


GENTLEMEN, 


HE mind is naturally prepared for honors. or mortifications, 


from a conſciouſneſs of its own deſerts ; but when a man is 


undeſervedly or unexpectedly raiſed to the one, or expoſed to the 
other, the effect is a confuſed ſenſation, not to be expreſſed, which 
at once ſtuns the ſou}, and takes away all power of utterance, w he- 
ther of gratitude or complaint. 


This ſenſation, gentlemen, is what I now experience. The honor 


of being aſſociated to one of the moſt illuſtrious academies in Eu- 
rope, amazes and confounds me. I am equally at a lots to account 
for the motives of your choice, and to find expreſſions _— to. 
my gratitude. 

In vain have I recourſe to the deceits of ſelf.Iove. They can 
never make me forget the degree of merit which might juſtify your 


preference, nor prevent my fears that this may be thought to be. 


the firſt error you have ever been guilty of. To what principle 
is it reducible, that you ſhould confer ſuch an honor on a foreigner, 
| e 


28 LORD CHESTERFIEL D'S 
roit-il devoir un tel honneur ? Seroit-ce a cette politeſſe ſi naturelle 
à votre nation, qui ſe manifeſte, ou plititot qui ſe repand ſur toutes 
les autres? Non, meſſieurs, Veloignement ma ete favorable. La 

renommee, cette meſſagere qui toujours manque d'exactitude, et ſou- 
vent de fidelite, qui groſſit &galement tous les objets, et qui ſem- 
ble acquerir des forces a proportion du chemin qu'elle parcourt, aura 

transformè en connoiſſance, mon amour pour les belles- lettres, et 

.diſpoſes comme vous l'ètes a Tindulgence, ſans doute vous Pen avez 
trop crue. 85 

Les premieres années de la vie decident de nos golits., Jai du les 
miens a la teinture que je recus alors de ces connoiſſances aimables 
qui relevent tous les états, et qui embelliſſent tous les ages. Mon 
coeur les cherit & les reſpecta, mais jeus le malheur de ne pouvoir 
ſuffiſamment les cultiver. Trop diflipe dans ma jeuneſſe, entraine, 
dans Page mur, par le torrent des affaires publiques, j'ai vu Secouler, 
avec trop de rapidite, un tems que les lettres auroient mieux rempli. 
Mon zele fut tout ce que je pus leur donner, et ce zele fut vif. 
Pourquoi me vois-je oblige de reconnoitre que les autels qu'il lui 

_ eleva furent, peut-etre, ale exemple de celui d'Athèenes, conſacrè 4 /a 
divinite inconnue £ —_ : 

Revenu, quoique trop tard, a moi-meme, je cherche dans les lettres 
des reſſources pour Page, des agremens pour la retraite. Vos me- 
moires me les fournifſent ; Jy puiſe des inſtructions et des plaiſirs; 
Ty trouve le genie et les ouvrages de la belle antiquite arraches de 
roubli, developpes, mis a ma portée, et Je ne crains point TAJjouter, 
egales par les votres. 

Les jours les plus brillans des ſocietes litdraires ſont ordinairement 
devances par une foible aurore ; mais votre enfance fut celle d'un 
corps qui ſent ce qu'il doit etre un jour. Cetoit Fenfance Hercule. 
Dans le tems que Pacademie ſembloit ne $'occuper que du ſoin de 
donner Timmortalite au grand monarque qui lui donnoit Fexiſtence, 
elle etendoit toujours ſes vues, et preparoit ſes travaux. Elle jet- 
toit ſes regards ſur les fiecles paſſes, et ꝰannoncoit aux fiecles futurs, 
comme chargee du depdt des grandes actions, et des modèles du gout. 
Une heureuſe fecondite multiplia en fi peu d années les genies et les 

talens, 
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who is ſeparated from you, not only by the ſea, but ſtill more fo 


by the want of thoſe talents that ſo eminently diſtinguiſh you ? Is 


it owing to the natural politeneſs of your nation, which manifeſts 
itſelf to, or rather diffuſes itſelf over, all others? No, gentlemen ;_ 


diſtance of place has been favourable to me. Fame, that meſ- 
ſenger, who never keeps within the bounds of ſtrict truth, who 
magnifies every object, and ſeems to gather ftrength in proportion to 
the ſpace ſhe meaſures, has doubtleſs transformed my love of lite- 


rature into actual knowledge, and your propenſity to indulgence has 
inclined you to believe her. 


Our taſte is formed in the early years of our life. I owed mine 
to the tincture I then received of thoſe pleaſing attainments, which 
adorn every ſtation, and embelliſh every period of life. From my 
heart I both loved and honored them, but it was my misfortune to 

want opportunities for making a ſufficient progreſs in them. Tov- 
much addicted to pleaſure in my younger years, and hurried away, 
in riper age, by the torrent of public affairs, that time has ghded. 
away too ſwiftly, which would have been better employed in literary 
improvements. AN I could do was to be a well-wiſher to them, and ! | | 
have been a warm one. Why am I compelled to confeſs that the ns . 

altars I have raiſed to literature were in ſome meafure, like that of ET 4 
Athens, dedicated 0 Hh unknown God | 

Reſtored to myſelf, though late, I ſeek in theſe ſtudies a reſource 
for old age, and a rational amuſement for retirement. Theſe I 
find in your. memoirs, which afford me both inſtruction and plea- 
ture. There the genius and the works of antiquity are refcued from 
oblivion, explained, and brought within my reach, ,and, I will ven-- 
ture to add, emulated by your. own. 

The brighteſt days: of literary ſocieties are preceded by a faint! 
dawn, but your infancy was that of a body that feels what it is one 
day to be. It was the infancy of Hercules. At a time when the 
academy ſeemed wholly intent upon conferring immortality on the 
creat monarch who had given it being, ſhe was-extending her views, . 
and preparing her labors. She took a retroſpective ſurvey of. paſt” 
ages, and ſtood forth to future ages as a repoſitory for great actions, . 
and a model of taſte. So ſucceſsful. was this inſtitution in promot- - 


5: ing; | 
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talens, que bientdt il devint plus difficile de limiter le nombre des 
places que de les bien remplir. | | 

Mais à preſent que mon nom va paroitre ſur votre liſte, n'y a-t-il 
pas lieu de craindre une revolution peu avantageuſe ; et n'autoriſez- 
vous pas, en me faiſant entrer dans votre corps, les plaintes qu'on 
fait que notre ſiècle degenere ? Ces plaintes, meſſieurs, ſont le lieu 
commun de Torgueil, de Fenvie, et de la malignite ; le coeur humain 
s'y livre avec complaiſance; il eſt plus facile pour lui de pardonner 
une ſuperiorite paſſèe, et perdue dans Peloignement, que de ſouffrir 
un merite contemporain, et fi foſe haſarder ce mot, contigu. On 
pourra blamer votre choix, mais on ne Pattribuera.jamais a la neceſlite, 
Trop de ſavans illuſtres, formes a votre modele dans votre propre pa- 
trie, dementiroient un tel ſoupgon. On dira ſimplement que, ne pou- 
vant recevoir un nouveau luſtre, vous avez daigne me communiquer 
une partie du votre. 


Fai Thonneur d'&tre, &c. 


(Signe,). 
CHESTERFIELD, 


A Londres, ce 31 Juillet, 17 55. 
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to limit the number of places than to fill them properly. 


But now that my name is to appear in your liſt, have we not. 


room to be apprehenſive of an unfavourable revolution? and, by 


admitting me into your ſociety, do you not authorize the com- 
plaints that are made concerning the degeneracy of the tires ?. 


Theſe complaints, gentlemen, are the common-place of pride, envy 


and 11]-nature ; the human heart indulges them with a ſecret com- 
placency. It is eaſier to forgive a paſt and remote ſuperiority, than 
to endure cotemporary, and, if I may be allowed the expreſſion, con- 
tiguous merit. Your choice may be blamed, but will never be im-- 
puted to neceſſity. Such a ſuſpicion would be contradicted by too 
many eminent men, formed upon your model in your own country. 
It will only be ſaid that, as you can receive no additional luſtre, you: 


have condeſcended to reflect ſome part of yours upon: me. 


J have the honor to be, &c. 
Signed), : 


London, July 31, 1755. 


Yor. 1 4AN = VI. 


ing genius and talents, that in a very few years, it was more difficult 
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LVI. 


Preface to Love Elegies, by WILLIAM HAMMOND Eſquire, 
publiſhed in 1742 (a). 


FRE following elegies were wrote by a young gentleman lately 
dead, and juſtly lamented. 

As he had never declared his intentions concerning their publica- 
tion, a friend of his, into whoſe hands they fell, determined to 
publiſh them, in the perſuaſion that they would neither be 
unwelcome to the public, nor injurious to the memory of their 
author. The reader muſt decide, whether this determination was 
the reſult of juſt judgment or partial friendſhip, for the editor 
feels, and avows ſo much of the latter, that he — up all preten- 
ſions to the former. | 

The author compoſed them ten years ago, before he was two- 
and-twenty years old ; an age, when fancy and imagination com- 
monly riot, at the expence of judgment and correctneſs, neither of 
which ſeem wanting here. But, ſincere in his love as in his friend- 
ſhip, he wrote to his miſtreſſes, as he ſpoke to his friends, nothing 
but the true genuine ſentiments of his heart; he ſate down to 
write what he thought, not to think what he ſhould write; it was 
nature and ſentiment only that dictated to a real miſtreſs, not 
youthful and poetic fancy, to an imaginary one. Elegy therefore 
ſpeaks here her own, proper, native language, the unaffected 
plaintive language of the tender paſſions; the true elegiac dignity 
and ſimplicity are preſerved, and united; the one without pride, 
the other without meanneſs. Tibullus ſeems to have been the 
model our author JOUR e to Ovid; the former Writing 


(a) See Memoirs of lord Cheſterfield under that year. This preface, which fell from his 
pen, is a noble monument of his feelings, his taſte, and the love which he bore to his country ; 
a ſentiment as diſtant from modern patciptuliny as thoſe that uſurp that qualification are from the 


noble author. 
directly 
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directly from the heart, to the heart; the latter too often yielding 
and addreſſing himſelf to the imagination. 

The undiſſipated youth of the author, allowed him time to ap- 
ply himſelf to the beſt maſters, the antients, and his parts enabled 
him to make the belt uſe of them; for upon thoſe great models of 
ſolid ſenſe and virtue, he formed not only his genius, but his heart, 
both well prepared by nature to adopt, and adorn the reſemblance. 
He admired that juſtneſs, that noble ſimplicity of thought, and ex- 
preſſion, which have diſtinguiſhed and preſerved their writings to 
this day ; but he revered that love of their country, that contempt 
of riches, that ſacredneſs of friendſhip, and all thoſe heroic and 
ſocial virtues, which marked them out as the objects of the vene- 
ration, though not the imitation of ſucceeding ages; and he looked 
back with a kind of religious awe and delight, upon thoſe glorious. 
and happy times of Greece and Rome,. when wiſdom, virtue. and 
liberty formed the only triumvirates, ere luxury invited corruption 
to taint, or corruption introduced {lavery to deſtroy, all public and 

private virtues. In theſe ſentiments. he lived,. and would have 
lived even in theſe times: in theſe ſentiments he died - but in 
theſe times too Ur non erepta a diis immortalibus vita, ſed donata: 
mors eſſe videatur.. | 


4 : EVIL - 
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LVIL 
The Character of RICHARD, Earl of Scarborough, Auguſt 29, 1759*, 


1 N drawing the character of lord Scarborough, I will be ſtrictly 
upon my guard againſt the partiality of that intimate and unre- 
ſerved friendſhip, in which we lived for more than twenty years; 
to which friendſhip, as well as to the public notoriety of it, I owe 
much more than my pride will let my gratitude own. If this may 
be ſuſpected to have biaſſed my judgment, it muſt, at the ſame 
time, be allowed to have informed it ; for the moſt ſecret move- 
ments of his ſoul were, without diſguiſe, communicated to me 
only. However, I will rather lower than heightem the colouring ; 1 
will mark the ſhades, and draw a credible rather than an exact 
likeneſs. 
"= He: had a very good. perſon, rather above the middle hze ; a 
handſome face, and when he was chearful, the moſt engaging coun- 
tenance imaginable ; when grave, which he was ofteneſt, the 
moſt reſpectable one. He had in the higheſt degree the air, manners 
and addreſs of a man of quality, politeneſs with caſe, and Ant 5 
without pride. 

Bred in camps and courts, it cannot be ſuppoſed that he was 
untainted with the faſhionable vices of theſe warm climates; but 
(if L may be allowed the expreſſion) he dignified them, inſtead of 
their degrading him into any mean or indecent action. He had 
a good degree of claſſical, and a great one of modern, knowledge; 
with a juſt, and, at the ſame time, a delicate taſte. 


* I received this piece from lady Cheſterfield, Indeed it wants no marks of authenticity. 
The noble author's mind and heart are painted in it in the livelieſt manner ; and he who can read 
it without ſharing his feelings muſt have a ſoul very different from his. 


In 
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In his common expences he was liberal within bounds ; but in 
his charities and bounties he had none. I have known them put 
him to ſome preſent inconveniencies. 

He was a ſtrong, but not an eloquent or florid ſpeaker in parlia- 
ment. He ſpoke ſo unaffectedly the honeſt dictates of his heart, 
that truth and virtue, which never want, and ſeldom wear, orna- 
ments, ſeemed only to borrow his voice. This gave ſuch an 


aſtoniſhing weight to all he ſaid, that he more than once carried an 


unwilling majority after him. Such is the authority of unſuſpected 
virtue, that it will ſometimes ſhame vice into decency at leaſt. 


He was not only offered, but preſſed to accept, the poſt of ſecre- 


tary of ſtate ; but he conſtantly refuſed it. I once tried to perſuade 


him to accept it; but he told me, that both the natural warmth and 5 


melancholy of his temper made him unfit for it; and that more- 
over he knew very well that, in thoſe miniſterial employments, the 
courſe of buſineſs made it neceſſary to do many hard things, and 
ſome unjuſt ones, which could only be authoriſed by the jeſuitical 
caſuiſtry of the direction of the intention; a doctrine which he 
ſaid he could not poſſibly adopt. Whether he was the firſt that 


ever made that objection, I cannot. affirm; but I ſuſpect that he 


will be the laſt. 


He was a true conſtitutional, and yet practicable patriot; a ſin- 
cere lover and a zealous aſſerter of the natural, the civil, and the 
religious rights of his country. But he would not quarrel with 
the crown, for ſome ſlight ſtretches of the prerogative; nor with 
the people, for ſome unwary ebullitions of liberty; nor with any one, 
for a difference of opinion in ſpeculative points. He conſidered 
the conſtitution in the aggregate, and only watched that no one part 
of it ſhould preponderate too much. 

His moral character was fo pure, that if one may ſay of tha. 
imperfect creature man, what a celebrated hiſtorian ſays of Scipio, 
nil non laudandum aut dixit, aut fecit, aut ſenſit, I ſincerely think, 


(I had almoſt ſaid I know) one might ſay it with great truth of him, 


one ſingle inſtance excepted, which ſhall be mentioned, 


He 
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He joined to the nobleſt and ſtricteſt principles of honor and 
generoſity the tendereſt ſentiments of benevolence and compaſſion; 
and as he was naturally warm, he could not even hear of an 
injuſtice or a baſeneſs, without a ſudden indignation, nor of the 

' misfortunes or miſeries of a fellow creature, without melting 
into ſoftneſs, and endeavouring to relieve them. This part of his 
character was ſo univerſally known, that our beſt and moſt ſatyrical 
Engliſh poet ſays; 


When I confeſs, there is who feels for fame, 
And melts to goodneſs, Scarb'rough need I name:? 


He had not the leaſt pride of birth and rank, that common 
narrow notion of little minds, that wretched miſtaken ſuccedaneum 
of merit ; but he was jealous to anxiety of his character, as all men 
are who deſerve a good one. And ſuch was his diffidence upon that 
ſubject, that he never could be perſuaded that mankind really 
thought of him as they did. For ſurely never man had a higher 
reputation, and never man enjoyed a more univerſal eſteem. Even 
knaves reſpected him ; and fools thought they loved him. If he 
had any enemies (for I proteſt I never knew one), they could only 
be ſuch as were weary of always hearing of Ariſtides the Juſt. 

He was too ſubject to ſudden guſts of paſſion, but they never 
hurried him into any illiberal or indecent expreſſion or action; ſo 
| invincibly habitual to him were good-nature and good-manners, 
But, if ever any word happened to fall from him in warmth, which 
upon ſubſequent reflection he himſelf thought too ſtrong, he 
was never eaſy till he had made more than a ſufficient atonement 
for it. 

He had a moſt unfortunate, I will call it a moſt fatal kind of 
melancholy in his nature, which often made him both abſent 
and filent 12 company, but never moroſe or ſour. At other times 
he was a chearful and agreeable companion ; but, conſcious that 
he was not always ſo, he avoided company too much, and was 
too often alone, giving way to a train of gloomy reflexions. 


1 His 
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His conſtitution, which was never robuſt, broke rapidly at the 
latter end of his life. He had two fevere ſtrokes of apoplexy or 
palſy, which conſiderably affected his body and his mind. 

I defire that this may not be looked upon as a full and finiſhed 
character, writ for the ſake of writing it; but as my ſolemn depoſit 
of the truth to the beſt of my knowledge. I owed this ſmall 


tribute of juſtice, ſuch. as it is, to the memory of the beſt man I 
ever knew, and of the deareſt friend I ever had. 
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